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AESTBACT 

The material included in this print version of the 
"Motivation and the Right to Read" conference has, for the most part, 
not been edited. Due to the problems of translating audiovisual 
presentations into print, these are not included here. The discussion 
periods are also omitted. Following the "welcome" the presentations 
at this conference are entitled: (1) Indiana and the Right to Read, 
<2) Television's Role in Reading Motivations, (3) Motivating Adults, 
(4) On working with Adults, (5) Puppetry Workshop, (6) Motivating 
Reading in a School Setting, (7) Techniques for Reaching Young ' 
Adults, (8) Why Children's Books at All?, (9) Survival Instructions 
for Inner City Librarians, (10) Current Trends in Children's 
Literature, (11) Reading Motivation for Adults, (12) Shall We Break 
the Glass Walls of Illiteracy?, (13) Young Adults' Right to Read, 
(14) Making Reading a Pleasure for All children, and (15) Motiv£tion 
(Author/NH) 
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INTRODUCTION 



You are now holding in your hand a virtually umniolested 
print version of the presentations made at the "Motivation 
and the Right to Read" conferGnce, The phrase "virtuallv 
uninolested print version" means every effort has been made 
to preserve exactly what was said; like it was said and to 
convey it as such. The presentations were just that dynamic- 
No attempt was made to edit the material except for the 
necessary hassle with paragraphing and punctuation. Only in 
rare cases were unintelligible sounds impossible to transcribe, 
and such instances can usually be charged against the techno-- 
logy. 

Translating audiovisual presentations from the nonprint 
media into a print medium is equally unfair to both; therefore, 
such audiovisual eKperiences are not included. Likewise, 
discussion periods are not included due to the fact that 
repeated presentations create different discussion, and the 
lack of a roving audience microphone makes rnch questions and 
comments nearly impossible to deal with. 

Additional copies of the proceedings are available from^ 

Motivation and the Right to Read - Proceedings 
Division of Instructional Media 
Room 108, State Office Building 
Indianapolis , Indiana 4 6204 

The Stanchfield Program - Alphabet Puppets, is not included 
in this publication, but is available upon request fromi 

Stanchfield Puppets 
Division of Instructional Media 
Room 108, State Office Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

The tape recordings from wnich these printed versions were 
taken are available from: 

Motivation and the Right to Read - Recordings 
Division of Instructional Media 
Room 108, State Office Building 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46204 

Quotes were sought out for verification in original sources. 
Some were unable to be tracked down; therefore, some may not be 
exact. 



The conference was funded by LSCA Title I and ESEA Title II, 
Printing of the proceedings was funded by ESEA Title II, The 
State Library, Extension Division, headed by Abbie Heitger, and 
the Department of Public Instruction, Instructional Media Division 
Dale C* Ilartzler, Director and Phyllis M. Land, School Library 
Consultant, jointly planned and sponsored the conference* 
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"WELCOME 



1 certainly want to add my words of pleasure at seeing all of 
you. Tnis workshop is a joint effort of two state dopartmonts . - 
We have pooled personnel and federal funds so that we' can reach 
a common goal. it exeinplifiQd better, I think, then nnv of the- 
high-flown phrases we might have about the spirit of cooporation 
• that we have here in Indiana and the fact that we are willing to 
work together to soe that everyone can enjoy the benefits of qood 
library service. , V 

I would like to read to you from an editorial from a hiah 
school student that says what he thinks a library is. I think 
if we can keep thi=3 in mind as we go throughout this conference 
these next three days, and think that we are trying to bring thiq 
kind of realization to everyone, it will give us n sense of 
direction. He calls his editorial "An Equali;:ar" and I quote: 

"There is a plac- filled with adventure, romance and 
thought not far from wherever you might be. It is 
your library. It is yours to use, yours to enjoy 
and yours from which to profit. The day you find this 
hidden treasure you'll open a new door of your life. 
You will find something there for every need; comedy 
for a blue day, adventure for a dull day and variety 
for any other day. It is actually not possible to 
place a value on a library. Can you measure the value 
of a good hearty laugh cifter a long tiring day? Would 
you wish to try to place a price on the Bible, a book 
that has affected so many people? A library is all 
this and much more; all in one. Each may fulfill his 
needs^as he desires. And think of this." The poor 
man ' s •borrowed library is as large as a rich man's 
private one. Thank you, Lord, for a least one equili- 
zerj May we learn to use it," 

md I would like, to quote another great librarian, Archibald 
MacLeish, who has been the Director of the Library of Cong-ress 
This IS quotad from an article of his, "The Premise of Meaning": 

"Mo, it is not the library I think that has become 
ridiculous by standing there against the dark with 
its books in order on its shelf. The library, almost 
alone of the great monuments of civilization, stands 
taller than it ever did before. The city decays; 
the nation looses its grandeur; the unversity is 
no longer certain; but the library remains."" 

We welcome you most heartily and hope you will gain a great deal 
from the workshop in these next three days. 
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- INDIANA AND THE RIGHT TO READ" 



I want to first of all bring greetings from Superintendent John 
Loughlin v/ho could not be here and asked "me to be here instead, i 
bring you his best wishes and graetings and hope vou have a success- 
ful conference. 

I have always stood in considerable awe of librarians. I think, 
as a small child, I used to walk into libraries and see librarians^ 
and conclude that thci librarians had read all the books in the library. 
I have kind of grown up with that feeling. My mother is still a 
librarian. She's a public librarian down in the southern part of the 
states-has been one off and on for the past 60 years. She can still 
read a book like War and Peace in a couple of evenings. I have a 
great deal of respect for librarians* 

I want to focus in on some problems associated with the Right 
ho Read effort. There isn't time for me to go into any great detail; ^ 
rather^ I would like to focus in on just a few points/ 

I'd like to talk just briefly about the "reading problem". lr^ a 
sense the very assertion of the existence of reading problem assumes 
that there exists a significant aiid measiurable deficit between the 
present reading ability in the United States and the literacy needs 
of th- people. In fact, the statement of the problem implies the 
existence of a standard. In recent years we*ve been provided with 
frequent reminders that our society has a reading problem. And I 
guess that its just accepted as a fact that a reading problem eKists. 

Really, what is the desirable level of reading competence gen- 
erally required by members in our society? And further, and more 
fundamentally, what level of reading competency is necessary just 
to function and survive in a society as fraught with complexities as 
ours seems to be? I would submit that neither of these questions 
have been answered today. Although reading and reading achievement have 
been the subject of considerable measurement effort over the years, 
the data yielded by these efforts simply do not provide answers to 
absolute levels of reading competence needed by citizens. There are 
abundant documents available that concern whether one group performed 
better than another, but there's very little data that tells how well 
any of the subgroups of our culture read except in reference to some 
other population. 

There exists neither a good estimate of the reading ability nec- 
essary to function satisfactorily in our modern society, nor a satis^ 
factory estimate of the absolute reading achievement of well-^defined 
sub-groups in the nation. The U.S. Office of Education had just, 
during the past year, funded a study to develop a measure of reading 
competence that is based on a set of adult reading tasks that have 
been identified as useful to the individual and to society in general. 
And so, faced with this lack of a workable definition of literacy, 
and particularly functional literacy and competence therein, researchers 
of the reading problem have been driven to rely on norm-referenced tests 



Now a weiconted excsption to this has been the national assGFnment 
effort which we are just now beginning to receive the results o^- It 
is based upon criteria that has been predetermined that is a 
kind of a basis for literacy. But most often, when we hear 
about a rGading deficit, it is described in terms of grade level 
definitions o£ reading achievement. Occasionally, claims about 
litiracy profiles for nations are based upon years of education 
completed or on grade equivalent on standardized reading tests. 
UNESCO defines a "literate" as simply a person who can^ with under^ 
standing^ read aj^d write a short simple sentence on his everyday 
life. For census purposf^s, the U*S, Census Bureau classifies 
"literate" as aJ^Y individual who has completed more than 5 years of 
school. Those wif:h less than 5 years of schooling are asked if they 
can read or write in any language, if the answer is yes, they are 
classified as "Uterate'S^ if no^ they*re ■''illiterate". Obviously, 
neither one of these at'^'^mpts to define literacy is of much help 
when one is faced with making decisions about educational programs 
and particularly the allocation of resources. Neither one of these 
is of any help* 

As I indicated, researchers are driven to other measures^ 
partiuularly the norm-references measures. The literature, however, 
is fairly consistent in some matters on standardized tests. It con- 
firms that the reading achievement of various subgroups in our popula^ 
tion is based on Such factors as age, years of education completed, 
socio-economic status, minority group membership, language spoken 
at home, intelligence, rural and urban status and region of the 
country. The effects of these factors on reading achievement have 
been documented in studies such as the Coleman Study of 19 6 6 and 
Project Talent in. 1964 • These findings have also recently been con- 
firmed by the results of the national as' essment. 

These studies/ all of them^ amply demonstrate that reading per- 
formance is related to the same factors that relate to economic and 
social deprivation. The War on Poverty is being waged on behalf of 
the sam.e groups in our population for which reading achievement is 
the lowest, it's interesting to note that the War on Poverty has 
defined a kind of a bench mark of $4^200 per year for a family of 
four in an urban setting. Unfortunately/ the war on literacy has no 
bench mark in mind. The ETS, Educational Testing Service, I under^ 
stand, does have a contract with the U*S, Office of Education to try 
to come up with a workable definition of literacy or illiteracy. 

Perhaps the on literacy will have been won when the need 

for remedial reading classes has disappeared. Certainly we ought 
to have as a goal of our instructional program the elimination of 
the need for remedial reading classes. We ought not to institu- 
tionalize reniedial programs. If we make a coimnitment ' to the 
improvement of the instructional learning program and if we persist 
in carrying out that commitment, then the need for remedial programs 
ought to become less and less each year, 

I would liice to make reference specifically to the determination 
of literacy as rf^easured by norm^ref erenced tests and particularly the 
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grade equivalent that is so often referred to and so often used and, 
I think, so often misused, I'll not talk about problems related to' 
the norming sample, to the discrepencies that one finds among the 
various publishing companies; although these are considerable. i 
won't talk so much about the varying content; the issue of com- 
parability. Ail these differ from test to test and so, therefore, 
present somewhat of a problem when drawing interpretations from them. 

Let it suffice to say about these two items that empirical 
data reveal that there may be variations of as much as a year and a 
half, one and one half grade equivalent years, among the results 
yielded by various achievement tests. The possibilities for error 
are at least that great. 

The technique used for developing grade equivalent scores is 
simply to categorize the subjects in a norming group by grade and 
then compute the median score for each category. The medians for 
the norm groups are then plotted and a smooth curve is fitted 
mathematically or judgementally or however it is done, across 
successive points of the norm values and then values are read in 
terms of month and year of grade. So for a grade equivalent of 
five point four (5.4) for example, it would be the fourth month of 
the fifth grade. 

There are inherent problems in grade equivalents that ought to 
be recognized. For example, here are a few. The step tests use 
four levels of tests to measure reading performance between grades 
four and fourteen. It's obvious that the content differs from level 
to level and the same grade level score made by different levels 
does not necessarily have the same meaning, because the content is 
different. Other problems stem from a lack of a proper basis on which 
to interpolate between medians or to extrapolate beyond grades for 
which data are available. These are statistical problems that are 
associated with these. In addition, curve-fitting across median 
points of the norming sample and subsequent interpretation carry the 
implicit assumption that learning occurs as a part of a continuous, 
unbroken process when, as a matter of fact, it may very well be that 
learning, like radiation, progresses in quantum jumps. No one knows 
for sure, but these are assumptions that are implied in the uses of 
grade equivalent tests. 

So why mention this? Well, just this; it's imperative that people 
remember the, norming sample when interpreting grade equivalents. 
Inevitable statistical facts of life obtain here. For example, 50% 
of the pupils in the norming sample will, on a norm referenced test, 
fall below the median or will read below grade level. Fifty percent 
of the people will do that. You can't escape that. Therefore, it's 
ludicrous to expect all children of a given" grade to read at grade level 
It can't be done. 

A far more reasonable expectation is for samples similar to the • 
norming sample to be similarly distributed. Samples that are not 
representative of the total population can be expected to perform better 
or worse, depending on the nature of the bias, with respect to the 
norming sample. For example, samples of students whose parents 



are from low income groups woiild be exyiected to show a different 
distribution of scores than that of the norming sample. 

And further, it may very well be that imnrovcjment in reading will 
largely depend upon the rate bs^ v;hich we solve our socio-economic 
problerns relating to the various subgroups of our culture* In spite 
of our very best efforts ^ solving the reading problem may very well 
depend upon factors that have little to do v^ith the improvement of 
instruction and reading. 

Having established this samll basis for talking about the reading 
problem, we can end this with juBt a few assertions about what reading 
problem does exist. If one were tc accept a grade equivalent of five 
point zero (5.0) as a standard for meeting literacy needs ^ then about 
one percent (II) of those with twelve (12) years of education^ three 
percent (3%) of those with ten years of education, and thirteen (13%) 
'of those with eight years of education and thirty percent (30%) of 
those with six years of education will read below this standard. That 
a kind of an if-^then statement. If we accept that as a standard, then 
that's the reading problem on that basis* 

If we accept eight point zero (8.0) as the reading standard, then 
obviously these percentages would go up. If we apply these rates to 
a distribution of all of those in our population fourteen years and 
older, it-s estimated we have about 12,25 million individuals reading 
below five point zero (5.0) grade level and about 45 million reading 
below eight point zero (8,0) in grade level. 

To summarize then, a reading problem does exist but the ©Ktent 
of the problem depends on definitions, measures and populations. If 
the median score is defined as the standard, then obviously, half 
of the populatioii will fail to achieve the standard. Individuals 
whose families are characterized by financial, housing, educational 
and other forms of deprivation different from the norming sample will 
fall below the average. ^ However, until some criterion other than 
norm=ref erenced testing is accepted, somebody is going to have to be 
reading below average. How various groups perform, in relation to the 
norm may be changed by the application of various teaching-learning 
strategies and their respective positions may be changed. But still 
fifty percent of those will be below average. We cannot escape that. 
There are some efforts being developed as I indicated. National assess 
ment is one of the efforts to move away from this. 

Until criterion-reference performance type measures of reading 
competence are available^ we ought to beware of the pitfalls in the 
interpretation of norm^ref erenced tests. A current target eKpressed 
by some of a years growth for every year of school for every pupil 
is simply impossible to attain. No way will we ever have a situation 
where yim can have a year's growth for every year of school for every 
pupil-= = it-s statistically impossible. There's a contradiction there. 
A more modest goal relating to performance^ or criterion -based 
measures may be available soon and I trust that will be the measure by 
which we say something about literacy. 

And finally, although the right to read is a right that every 
individual will have, affective reading alone will not solve all of 
our economic and social problems. But it is a start, and I feel that 
we have made an excellent beginning with our Right to Read effort in 
Indiana. Thank you very much. 
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- "TEEEVlSlbN'S ROLE IN READING MOTIVATION" 



I d Ij.ke to say thank you for inviting me to the "Motivation and 
the Right to Read Institute". I'm delighted to be here to bring 
greetings from the Workshop and from the staff who puts together 
some ejcciting productions, one of which you will get an opportunitv 
to see today for those of you who may not have seen it. For those 
enjoy"it^° ^^^^ please bear with us, but I think you'll 

As we all know, the ability to read is a requirement of our 
increasingly complex society. So it often comes as a shock to us as 
educators and as workers with children that literally millions of 
Americans ^don ' t read well enough to accomplish basic tasks or skills 
that help them advance in their jobs. in many instances, they r'o not 
possess the skills to fill out a simple application form for driver ' s 
licenses or even read the relatively simple text of some newspapers/ 

Moreover, far too many children are being left out and left behind in 
school. Some of the U.S. Office of Education's statistics estimate" 
°f^J"^^?^te that 13 million children have significant reading 
difficulties. Now those statistics were compiled in 1970, so I 
think we can say a million or more or maybe a smaller number than 
that. But let s face the reality of the situation that we all talk 
about children coming out of high school, or teenagers or young" 

^""^ °^ ^^^h school and not really being able to read. 
And that s a problem that al-1 of us have dealt with in some way 
maybe wi.h young people we've encountered, maybe with young children 
young adults coming into and out of libraries, or not coming into ' 
libraries, or making us feel in some ways that we haven't done as 
much as we possibly could. 

The problem is not one that is acute in economically deprived 
areas. Reading difficulty cuts across all boundaries, and i think 
we are all very well aware of that fact. Dating back to the days 
of the first common school, there's been a tenent of American educa= 
tional philosophy that every child should learn to read. However 
from the beginning, this stated aim has been an ideal- one which 
is rarely achieved in practice. 

The very real gap between educational aim and educational realitv 
has persisted throughout the history and development of education 
in this country. Attempts to close this gap came about when President 
Nixon declared as part of a national policy, "The basic ability to ^ " 
read is a right that should be denied to none." And with those 
words, the President endorsed the Right to Read as a major educa- 
tional goal of the 1970 's. ^ 

What was formerly an educational ideal has now become a national 
imperative. And I think that's why v^e're all here today to discuss 

several days what the national imperative is and how we 
can function withm the framework of the Right to Read effort/"" 

Present failure to teach every child to read is not one of will 
or of policy, but one of implementation. The task has taxed the re-= ' 
sources of our educational system beyond its limits. Millions of ^ 
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dollars have been spent and poured into studying every aspect of 
the problem to bolster the forces within the system that arc attempt- 
ing to solve it. These efforts must continue, but meanwhile it is 
time -to look beyond the formal educational structure for a means of 
preventing reading failure before it enslaves yet another generation. 

In searching for means of preventing reading failure, we believe 
that television has made an extraordinary effort to help alleviate 
the reading problem in this country, know that television is 

virtually in every home in America; even the poorest homes have tele- 
vision. For many people in America/ it's the only form of entertain-- 
ment, and it is the single major resource capable of reaching every 
child experiencing reading difficulty. And I think I should expjand 
this not to talk about just every child becauae as I looked at the 
agenda today , we * re dealing with adults and television is available 
to adults as well. I think they spend a great deal of time watGhing^ 
it, sometimeB as much or more than children. 

Because of the urgency of the problem of reading failure, the 
Children -s Television Workshop in 1970 combined its research .= nd 
production efforts toward the creation of an experimental reading 
series which we now know as the Electric Company. Our eKperience 
with Sesame Street has already given us certain positive indiGations 
about the capabilities of television as a supplement to reading 
instruction. We found after the first season of Sesame Street that 
many young children between the ages of three and five were picking up 
pre-reading skills as a result of v;atching the show, I think those 
of you who are in early childhood education or a kindergarten teacher 
have become aware of the effect of Sesame Street on viewers and their 
readiness for the first year of school. Therefore, it seemed urgent 
to try to use this medium which is very powerful and attractive for 
even more worthwhile educational purposes. 

As you know, television has a distinct set of advantages in 
teaching reading. Animation, for example/ gives life to abstract 
symbols; symbolic materials. Therefore^ it implicitly says to the 
child that a symbol can convey meaning. Symbols stand for something. 
Children also relate to animation ^ since this Is what they watch/ 
generally, on Saturday mornings. Music and electronic effects are 
particularly appealing to children. They accompany the animation and 
make the presentation of letters and numbers and words more compelling 
for the viewer. 

Humor and incongruity are used to help the young viewer focus his 
attention on a subject with which he may have had difficulty, in the 
classroom. Formative research results from work that was done in 
Kingston, New York and in Fresno, California indicated to us that 
the more children view the Electric Company, the more it has a positive 
effect on) their attitudes towards reading which we all at the Workshop 
think is very good that attitudinal changes are coming about as a re^ 
suit of being able to see the letters that make words, and being able 
to understand after a while that words you see in print are the same 
words that you say; simplifying it and making it readily understandabie 
for your children. 



Thus we_ve coms to one conclusion, that a child's anxiety over 
previous failure is often relieved when he is able to master what 
occurs on the television' screen; that which he sees in front of him. 
It he can read that word on the screen, then he feels a degree of 
success. But in a classroom, sometimes in a library and sometimes 
iL^T? ?^?, ^ w^^- "® considerable larger than the little ones, 

and I_m talking about seven to ten year olds, how they often feel 
intimidated because they feel that they have to perform and beinq 
intimidated they don't perform in many instances. I'm sure that most 
ot you know this from experience, as well as many of the researchers at 
tne WorkBhop and from the experiences I've had. 

We've included many short program elements so that a child has 
the opportunity when viewing the show to return to a particular 
subject again and again. Now, there have been complaints about 
repetition of short elements from adults who watch who say, "We're 
a little bored with that; we've seen that a number of shows before" 
But, remember grownups, that it is for seven to ten year olds ^ Al- * 
though I have some other things 1 want to share with>ou about how 
we've utilised the program. 

These techniques, as I said before, have been used in the 
Electric Company and they have proven quite educationally effective 
The working curriculum for the first season, which we have now ended 
was an experimental document that was changed periodically throughout 
the broadcast period. It was always subject to constant review in 
light of new research that was going on in Kingston and also in 
several schools in New York City. 

The most basic concept of the curriculum, and yet one which is 
the most difficult to comprehend, at l«ast for our target audience 
IS that the written code corresponds to speech. Throughout the show's 
rormat, a problem-solving approach to reading is stressed so that 
the vieweris aware of all the kinds of clues that are available to 
him to assist m the decoding process. Written code on the Electric 
Company is presented as logical, reasonable, and learnable, rather 
tnan as arbitrary and sometimes capricious. 

The primary goal of the show is to teach viewers that work-callinq 
It^t^^lu I "o^W like to share with you at this time some 

o£ the things that went on at our last advisory board meeting for the 
Etectric company where some of our advisors felt that we weren't 
doing on the show exactly what we should have been doing- that we 
were m effect teaching word=calling as opposed to reading. So in 
tne new season what the producers are trying to Inaorporate is more 
print material on the screen so that kids will actually be reading 
not :ust whole sentences, but moving into paragraphs and short stories. 

But we hoped in working together both the advisory board, the 
Electric Company producers and research and also our own field services 
department and special activities included, would be able to setup " 
what we use to call utilization, but now describe as reinforcement 
programs for teachers for parents. 
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The direction for the coming season will be far more use in the 
classroom where' teachers can see that it is a supplement to what 
they're doing and where it fits into your own reading program* But 
also moving into the home because the Electric Company is on in the 
afternoon at hours in some areas where parents are at home. And if 
parents become more involved in working with their children at home/ 
then there's the definite possibility the child will be' more receptive 
to a learning environment and a learning experience. So, that's the 
direction--the forward direction that we're taking. 

The curriculum for the series as I said was developed by over one 
hundred consultants, advisors, many of whom are leading authorities 
in reading and in educational research. They spent, at least the 
better part of 1970, just doing research on reading programs throughout 
the country and talking to people who had been doing reading shows 
for educational stations, and putting this all together and coming up ^ 
with what we term a cafeteria approach to teaching reading via the 
medium of television. But in doing it, it required getting the elements 
that were more exciting visually and getting people, auch as writers, 
scriptwriters and producers and directors, who were creative in putting 
it together, who would be able to see beyond just what we talk about as 
reading programs, methods of teaching reading, and put it into a visual 
format that would be entertaining , that would be exciting, that would 
captivate and motivate the audience that we're talking about which 
happened to be seven to ten year old kids. And we're dealing with 
a group at the same time who has the ability, when not in the class^ = 
room,, if it's being viewed there, to flick the whannel and move on to 
something else like "Dark Shadows" or whatever other daytime stories 
happen to be on. 

When we first put the series together^ even though we were hoping 
for in-school use, we knew that not every area of the country would 
be using the show in school. So we were still trying to reach that 
at-home viewer at four or five in the afternoon and that's why we've 
had, to date, a great deal of criticism about the show. But we've 
noted a number cf positive aspects that have occurred .within the past 
year* 

One of the underlying premises of the cafeteria approach is that 
it doesn't intimidate the viewer; that there are enough techniques 
used in the show so that he can pick one which suits his own individual 
learning style. Now I have heard in a number of places that the show 
is too fast; there's too much in one half hour* If should be slower 
so that my children can understand what's going on and so that I 
don't really have to come back after the shpw is off and go over so 
much of what was on the air. But that is one of the things that a 
teacher in Omaha told me about and then she said that maybe it did 
v/ork much better because she realized that some of her slower second 
graders were picking up things that she had taught earlier in the year 
just by viewing the show. So it was a reinforcement and a supplement 
to what she had done earlier. 

Decoding of print through symbols sound analysis is another 
overall approach to the Electric Company; however, there are three 
major strategies employed in the decoding process that we attempt to 
show on the screen. 
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The first strategy is blending which consists of sounding out 
letters one by one or sounding out words letter by letter and trying 
to make them understandable as whole words. And I'm sure you've all 
at one time or another seen the short bit that's done by Bill Cosby ' 
an-d the shoe where the letters are on the shoe and the letters are^ 
' changed around and new words come up every three to four seconds* 
But it gives the viewer an opportunity to sound out the letters. They 
are sounded out while the letters are changing on the sareen and the 
viewer has an opportunity, of course, to say the word before the voice-- 
over actually comes out. 

We also attempt under the blending strategy to construct word 
families or teaching word families which were also taught on Sesame 
Street. We use the same word families on the Electric Company that 
we use on Sesame Street. The -up, -it, -cit, --et, family of words so 
that a child in seeing the last two^lette:rs can add a consonant and 
make a new word. 

The second stregety, chunking, is simply recognizing letters, re- 
cognizing groups of letters as single units. Examples are^ "sh"; "ph"; 
"ee"; and "ar"; as in, "ship", ''phone", "see% "toy% and "car". We 
^also teach sight words; words that certainly aren't easily decoded* such 
as "two", "the% "was", and "what". 

The third and most important strategy of the curriculum is scanning 
in which we simply try to teach the child to look ahead for special 
spelling patterns that may help him decide how a word is to be pro^ 
nounced; how to understand the word. One example of which would be 
the silent "e" on the end and we've used that throughout programs; 
"bit" versus "bite", "note/not". There is a little song on the show 
that teaches that. 

We also attempt under the scanning process to indicate through 
use of punctuation cues and sentence content clues that words can be 
found; that a child can make a reliable guess at words and guess at 
their meanings also in order to complete or better understand the 
phrase or SGntence. Before continuing with my remarks as how the 
Electric Company has been used and where it has been used across the 
country, I would like to show you some excerpts from the show 
especially for those folks who may never have seen it, . , 

During October and November of last year^ surveys were conducted, 
commissioned by the Workshop, to determine the extent of classroom 
use of the show. There was an in-school, nation-wide utilisation 
survey that was designed by Dr, Robert E, Harriet of Florida State 
University and conducted by the Statistics Research Division of the 
Research Triangle Institute in North Carolina. And what the survey 
found out was that the series was being viewed in 18 , 811 schools, or 
approximately 40% of the schools across the country, that have access 
to television and also can pickup the stations that broadcast the 
Electric Company during the day, are viewing it. 

The total ln=-school use was estimated at approximately two million 
and home viewing^ which was determined by a later survey coranissioned 
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by the Neilson Cq*^ estimated that approximately two million children 
between the ages of two and eleven were viewing this show at home. The 
Electric Company has also penetrated urban schools and especially in 
communities- where teachers have been made aware of the possibility of 
using the Electric Company in the classroom. Here we found in urban 
settings that in 26% of the schools in low^income areas were using the 
Electric Company, 

Now these figures may not sound too remarkable / but to us they 
are^ simply because only 82% of the country has access to viewing 
the Electric Company anyway because it*s on public television as 
opposed to commercial television and many people in the southwest don*t 
have access to public television stations. And only within the last 
year since the launching of the satellite have they even started to 
have access to the Electric Company* 

But 1 promised I would tell you about how teachers were using the 
Electric Company and I have two very interesting examples. One is a 
group in New York City at Herron High School which is certainly not 
our traget audience because the show was being used in a remedial 
program where students were viewing every day and then they had follow^ 
up activities that were conducted by the teachers which involved 
writing stories^ making up games ^ reviewing what was on the show; and as 
a result of some of the things that they did, our staff, our nonbroad- 
cast staff, put together a little booklet called The Last Word which 
is a book of puzzles, games, contests, stories, all sorts of " things 
that relate to the show, not only to the curriculum areas on the show. 
This booklet can be used without viewing the show either In a high 
school situation, in an at-^home situation, and also in what we call 
viewing centers* We tested it this sumnner and the indications from 
those tests in 14 cities across the country with young children are 
that it kind of works. Kids look at it and begin to work with it. Now, 
it's not on the market, but I did want to make you aware of it and the 
kinds of things we are doing and I will leave it here so that you can 
get a chance to look at it before you leave. I'm afraid I have only 
one copy; it was the only copy left in the office. But I decided that 
^- if I left it here, maybe everyone would get an opportunity just to take 
one brief look at it. 

At Herron High School, again, the Indications were that kids 
who were in remedial reading programs did learn a lot f^^om the Electric 
Company, They were also motivated to begin reading more than they had 
before. They felt more comfortable with the show because of its 
approach to reading; it-s lively, it-s ^any and they began to under- 
stand some of the concepts that teachers had been trying to tell them 
for many years of schooling. 

The other situation where we had some reports of how the Electric 
Company was being used is quite different in that it was a private 
school in Northfield, Massachusetts that had only 26 students tuition 
was $3,000 per year. The student body ranged in age from nine to twelve 
years old and the only requirement for admission other than having the 
money to get in was to have a maBsive problem in reading. So that 
was one of the things they specialized in? preparing kids to enter 
prep schools They too used the Electric Company, but in their 
situation it was voluntary viewing on the part of ' the students* And 



the reports that we got from them were that the kids enjoyed viewing 
it. They approached reading as fun, not something that^would be so" 
challenging that they would never really accomplish it. So, even 
though these are not raally statistical reports, they are certainly 
things that we like to hear from people. 

We found that it has changed attitudes toward reading a great deal. 
It has motivated kids to begin to try to understand what reading is 
all about; try to understand what learning how to read is all about, 
and try to learn to read. Now I'm not going to stand here and tell you 
that television is the answer to teaching reading. It is not and 
will never be, not as long as there are people around. Because, 
frankly, television is merely a supplement, a tool that can be used 
in the classroom, that can be used in the home to help children to 
understand principles of reading which are taught in very lively, 
entertaining way so that they aren't really intimidated by books, 
that they aren't intimidated by words, that they begin to appreciate 
and understand the power of words and transfer that spoken language 
to learning how to comprehend what's on the written page. 

We hope during th* last year that the Electric Company has been 
at least one approach to stimulating, motivating both children and 
young adults and adults to learn how to read better than they're 
doing now. 

I'd like to share with you one last project that we worked on 
in Philadelphia and then I guess we'll call it a day. That project, 
which I'm very proud of, involved adults who were in the OIC' programs- 
Opportunities , Industrialization and Adult Basic Armchair Education 
Program. That is every evening or two or three evenings a week, they 
would get together at neighbors houses and someone would come in and 
work with them on reading skills; basic reading skills basic mathematic 
skills. And they decided to try to use the- Electric Company in their 
program for persons who could get involved in viewing the show daily, 
and incporporate some of the same principles into teaching, I have not 
see this film, I was on location when it was shot, but^ this is the 
first time that I've seen the finished product and I would really 
like to share this with you. 
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BESSIE BULLOCK - "MOTIVATING ADULTS" 



Now I'm going to be very informal. I don't usually like to 
talk from notes because I think, if i gat myself involved with 
notes, I begin to feel much more professorial and pragmatic 
about this than I'd like. I'd much rather share with' you what 
I've learned through experience, hard knocks and to give you 
whatever guidelines that I, working with others in similar frame- 
works, have learned. 

I'd like to start out by saying, if i could give you three 
or four simple guidelines, I think three words come first in my 
mind as keynotes in working with adults, young adults, childrenr 
anyone that we wish to motivate to read, to make them more aware 
of the benefits to be gained, the joys to be gained, the three 
words that come first in mind would be "availability", "flexibility", 
and "adaptability". And I think unless you can think in terms of 
those areas, you're almost licked before you begin. 

Now I've been fortunate in Brooklyn working with the Out- 
Reach Program there that we've had leeway to do a great many 
things that perhaps many of you will not be able to do. And I've 
been fortunate to work with people, who, like myself, are curious 
and courageous enough to be explorative. In other words, we feel 
the sky's the limit and no matter how far out anything is, we 
feel, if it's possible, it'll work and do the job of bringing one 
person into the library who hasn't been, of encouraging one person 
to begin reading or to return to reading, if it's a practice they've 
dropped, then it's worth the effort. 

We also generally feel, in most cases, the ends justify the 
means. Now I brought with me tonight a very brief film and some 
slides. I had another film, but unfortunately we don't have an 
8mm projector, but I can tell you about that.' And I brought these 
because I thought the visual documentation would be much more 
^eaningful to you and have much more impact than many, many words 
that I might say. Everybody says that I talk too much, and 1 
know it, but it doesn't stop me. So i hope tonight you won't let 
me talk too much, but I will welcome questions. Feel free to stop 
me at any point, or ask a question at any point that you'd like to, 
because 1 think this is really the way we'll get off the ground. 
And It's through an exchange of ideas this way and questioning and 
constantly seeking new ways of reaching people that we get something 
done. J -3 

I gave you three words when I said "f leKibility " , "adaptability" 
and "availability". I'd like to go back and just briefly say some- 
thing about those and I'd like to start with "adaptability". 

First of all, if it is your earnest hope and aim to motivate 
people to read, i think most of us are going to have to change a 
lot of ideas and approaches we have. Now I've said this before to 
many librariane and the ones who have not literally beaten me to ^ 



death over the head or branded me a heretic have even gone home 
and thought about it and tried it and found that it worked* We have 
to forget our image that most of us as librarians so Eealously 
guard; although why in heaven's name in this day and age we'd want 
to safeguard the image most of us have i don't know- But^ I do 
think, thank goodness, we're moving in .the direction that we are 
beginning, some of us anyway, to try to remold that silhouette, 
or whatever it is, so that we are a little more human. And if 
you don-t earnestly, honestly, feel that way, you might as well 
forget it right now. 

In the vernacular of today's young people and some of the old 
people, if you are going to get to people, you've got to get 
"where the action's at'-. And if you're not "where the action's 
at", you're out of it. And that's perhaps the most successful 
and beneficial beginning you can make. That means you're going 
to have to be willing to move out of the fpur walls that compose 
your library building. I don't care whether it's an old Carnegie 
building or the most modern recent structure. Unless we can think 
in terms of motivation and bringing library service beyond the 
confines of those walls, we're practically licked again before we 
start. And, in the film and the slides you see tonight, I hope 
to share with you some of the things we've done, knowing that not 
all will be able to do it this way, but hoping that you will get 
from our activities and other people's activities, ideas that you 
can adapt and gear to your own particular needs and situations, 

"Availability", we all know the old cliche, and I'll use a lot 
of these==I'm given, you know, to using these things; makes me 
sound intelligent* We all know the old cliche - "striking while 
the iron Is hot". You've got to' be ready at all times. You know 
not the moment when the opportunity will come to motivate someone 
or to catch them in just that right frame of mind when you can 
begin to achieve what you've hoped. 

So, it means we don't think in terms of schedules. If it 
means staying an hour overtime, even though you're hungry, you 
learn to develop a cast-»iron stomach so a piece of pizza will do 
what a hot dinner should do_or an irregular schedule of eating 
will get you by even though it's not what you might most prefer. 
But you have to be there when people want you and need you. You 
can try all year to reach a group that you feel you can do some= 
thing with and ought to be doing something with and when the call 
comes, "Could you come to a meeting Tuesday night?" and Tuesday 
night is your bridge night; "No, I can't come Tuesday night, but 
I can be there next Friday!", you can forget that too. You might 
not ever get another opportunity. 

Now I don't mean to imply that you have to completely sublimate 
your own life; although, I feel librar ianship is an altruistic 
profession as much so as being a doctor ^ a teacher, or some of 
the other vocations, vocations we might have chosen where we give 
a lot of ourselves. And, I feel again, if you go into the field 
without that feeling, then you've got another strike against you. 
Some of us have lost this ball game even before we get the uniform 
on. But these are things we have to think in terms of. 



And I spoke of "flexibility". You can plan and you can pat 
yourself on the back to the extent you almost break your arm and 
find that all your planning is for naught. So you learn not so 
much to think in terms of doing things to people and for people, 
as doing things with people. We have to start with them where 
they are Believe me, I've worked at this long enough and hard 
enough and I ve learned by debt of a good many bumps and bruises 
you cannot take an adult who is a nonreader, for whatever reason 
whether it s the lack of interest, of time, or any of the contingent 
factors, or whether it's because of limited schooling and other 
things; you can't take a person who perhaps dropped out of school 
at fourth or fifth grade, talk to them for a few minutes and hand 
them a copy of Euripides, Plato, Aristotle and expect them to do 
something with it or be happy. if they are at the level of what we 
consider the lurid love story, the kind of thing we see people read= 
ing constantly on the subways and buses in New ?ork, fhat's where 
you start, even though it breaks your librarian heart. If you ^ 
play your cards right and the gods are with you, you will^qet them 
Jivef so'thV Not, perhaps, to Plato, AristoLe,' Lt to thi next 
And^- f eventually you can see a glimmer of progress and hope. 

And at least, you've raised their level and broadened their world. 

rnn.I^^fS are factors that I think right off the bat we need to be 
concerned with in Brooklyn we tried to do this. And one of the 
things we did first, and 1 think with the biggest bang, was wh-n we 
moved outside the walls of the library. We didn't do it in a smal^ 

ourSittff ^"^^ ^^^y °' have heard of 

our little sidewalk service van. This is not a bookmobile. if 

S"alooiLbile.'° ^° sidewalk service van 

A bookmobile is a library branch. The only thing that distin- 
the b^H^i^ ^^^'^ building on the corner is lhat ylu can't takS 

the building on the corner up and move it. The bookmobile can be 
mobile as is inherent m the name. But, it has a regular schedule 
YOU know as a rule every Tuesday from 2:15 to 4.30 ol whatever thl' 

?t"!l'lea;e-?h^r°-''l h''\^\"' °' Main and Watlf street . 

It 11 leave there and be at Chestnut and Brown Avenue or what- 
ever. A bookmobile, as a rule, doesn't stop at any point in close 
proximity to an established branch where there's a buildingV 

Our sidewalk service van may never return to a certain spot 
We may use it as close as a block from a library that has been 
there for years. Well, you ask why do you do this? We do this 
because we constantly run into people in our community, who, if 
you asked them where the library is, are standing cloie enough to 
throw a stone and break the window and they can't tell ylu And 
sKlL''^f^°'"?^J'-"^ wrong when people live in a neighborhood in a 
us fre oL aid f^^^ that's been there for more years than most of 
us are old and they don't know it's there. That library's not 
doing very much good. & noc 

And we go back to another old chestnut. if a tree falls in 
the forest and there's no one to hear it, does it mfke f sound? 
If you ve got a fine library or whatever kind of a library in a 
community, and it's not having any effect or serving any purpose 
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to the community for whom it was intended # then do you have a 
library? We do it because adults say, "Oh, yes, that little red 
brick building on the corner. I thought that was a library, but 
it's for children. I see them coming and going." And they are 
amazed when they find out there's something there for them. And 
then you run into another adult who says ^ "Oh^ yeS/ I know it's 
the library and I know adults can go, but not me, I only went 
to high school and I understand you have to be a college graduate. 
Only eggheads go to the public library.'' And so we have to dc 
something to improve their education. 

Then there are the countless other people who look at you 
as though you really are a little bewitched, and pixilated, who 
say, "Yes, I know it's a library, but you couldn't drag me in 
there. It looks just like a jail. It looks like a courthouse. 
And that lady in there behind the desk, the minute you get in the 
door, she's telling you what you can't do put out your cigarette 
your shoes squeak, don't walk across the floor, you'll disturb . 
somebody*" This is what turns people off. So we realize that 
the library's there, but it's not doing what it should do^ and 
if we want to motivate people to read and to motivate them to come 
to think of the library as another of their friendly community 
friends and services, then we've got to get them in there t 

You all know the story of the man who had a mule that just 
decided one day he wasn't going to pull the load and no matter how 
he tugged and cajoled and threatened the mule wouldn't move. And 
a friend came by and watched him for a while and finally said to 
the man, "I see you're trying to get the mule to move." And he 
said, "Well^ that's pretty obvious and I'm not having much luck*" 
So the friend said, "Do you mind if 1 try?" Well, the man whose 
patience had come pretty close to an end said, "Of course," 
So his friend looked around, found a big stick, walked over to 
the mule and whacked him over the head. And the mule imnediately 
stood up and took a step or two* The first man said, "Well/ you 
said you'd get him to move, but I didn't want you to kill him," 
And the second man said, "Yes, but first you've got to get his 
attention." 

Now this is true with people. You have to get people's atten- 
tion and focus it on the direction in which you're trying to 
lead them. So we use our sidewalk service van really in two 
ways , It does a legitimate library service . We go right out 
on the street. We register people for cards. We circulate books. 
We carry storytellers with us who sit on garbage cans, a stoop, 
the curb, anywhere you can find a space and do picture book 
hours; go through stories with children. We pass out brochures. 
We announce to people programs and activities going on in our 
branches. And I think that is as legitimate as one can get. But 
it's a bait in a sense, because the crux of all this is, we 
never come back to the stop. The person has to go into his local 
branch to return his book and get his card and this Is the way 
we hook them. And it works, believe me. 



And I'll anticipate a guestion that invariably comes. No, we 



Lose relatively few books. We lose fewer books with our sidGwalk 
service van than the people in the branches who enforce reliniouslv 
the rules and read them the riot act about what's qoing to happen,^ 
If you don't bring your- book back on time. aapF-'-, 

. NOW I'm going to stop at this point and let you, see a v«rv 
Lriet tiim. It g nine and one-half minutes. It's called "Who 
Grows in Brooklyn?" So don't confuse it with the tree. But it's 
our little sidewalk service and if you'd like to ask questions 
after, please feel free, as I said, at any point to stop me. 

I forgot to tell you that one of the fringe benefits of this 
kind of work is that one develops a talent for many things 
occasionally moonlight as a truck driver on off days. We're not 
so fancy. we don't have a driver as do our two bookmobiles - 
Those of us m the Coirmunity Coordinator Project, which is an 
outreach project, serve as driver and chief cook and bottle 
washer 



And just to rnake you realizji that we are not perfect i 
never cease to wonder each time l see this film, this was about 
early September when the weather was still quite warm, how 



- J- -...w „v.w>,i»w4, wcio quite warm, now we 

happened to gO out with a copy of How the Grinch Stole Christma 
so you see, it proves nobody is perfect. Bur^e^Tttl e boy ' 
reading it seemed just as enthralled at that time as if it had 

^^of^!^"*5":^ ^- 1^"^® things that we worry about 

so often, don t really mean that much in the long run. 

Some days in, say, two or three hours, we do a greater circu= 
Lation than some of the branches do, say on a Saturday morning or 
a halfday. But, it's the idea of talking to people. I think at 
one point m the film you hear the men who stopped to say this is 
a good Idea. i eemember, for example, one day we were out and we 
saw the same truck come past about four times and finally it 
pulled a few feet up and stopped and the driver came back. He was 
a truck driver from another part of Brooklyn which is a very large 
borough am he was lost. And he said he kept passing and he'd 
seen us there each time he came by and he realized this was the 
,/?f^^J u^^ anybody could help him, we ouaht to be able to. 

well, don t laugh, we did— because we just happened to have with" 
"^.^.^^fu®^ °^ Brooklyn. And we got it out and helped him to 

get to the place he was trying to get to. So he thought we were 
great . ' ' 

Now I don't know how you feel, but we think that's the best 
publicity and reaction. We get women on their way to the super- 
market; on their way from the supermarket. We get them pulling 
a cart full of soiled linen. We get them with a cart load of 
groceries on the way to day care; whatever, we just catch them 
as they are on the street and many of them are so startled to find 
us there. As you see, they will stop and talk. People who wouldn't 
dare approach you this way in the library. • 

And if you're wondering why we emphasize children, I know 
you re concerned primarily with motivating adults, but, again, as 



I said, you have to get their attention. You use as your point of 
departure the things that you know they're interested in. And every 
parent, no matter how poor, no matter what the circumstances under 
which they live, are concerned with their children. And every 
parent wants something better for his or her child than she had* 
We have countlpss people who have migrated to New York from the south 
where they never knew what a library was. Where, if they got to 
third or fourth grade, they felt they were fortunate; they dropped 
out to work. We have mothers 35 and younger with five or six 
children; perhaps a widow or someone who has been desertad, who has 
the full responsibility of the house. But she wants something better 
for each of those children than life has given her. So, if you want 
to reach them, you reach them through the thing you know they are 
concerned with and concerned about. And these are the children. 

One of the first days we took this van out^ and we first got 
it on the street in 1966, we were ac a location. Now what we do, 
we sort of scout the neighborhood. You knov/, in vernacular, "we 
case the joint", and see where we think is i;"e likely place for it. 
We try to pick those areas where we feel the traffic flow is 
heaviest. Naturally, we're not going to pick a deserted street 
where nobody is passing. So, LS there* s an intersection or a 
little business area where we can park, then we make a note and 
we plan to go there. 

One day we were on the side of a building that had a blank 
wall on our side and everybody came out because we have the loud 
speakers you saw. We have a tape recorder and we play rock and 
roll, mambos, whatever, and it brings everything living, including 
all of the stray cats and dogs, for ten blocks around. But that*s 
fine. If the children come with their dogs^ no matter how scrungy 
the mut looks ^ we say, ''Wouldn't you like a book on how to care for 
your dog or teach him a trick?" He'll probably never learn a thing, 
but to bite you when you feed him^ but the kids think this is great 
and we circulate books. if you can start with a paperback of dog 
care, you might be fortunate enough to have that child take some- 
thing else. Then when he goes home all of his friends and neighbors 
come back and nine out of ten times, the parents. 

Now this building we stopped on the side of, we didn't know 
what it was, but several gentlemen came out and they thought this 
was great and no, they weren't disturbed by the loud speaker or 
anything. And finally one of them came back because we were right 
in the sun with no protection, and said, "If you ladies would like 
to come in and rest, have a cold drink of water, you can," Well, 
I went to investigate. I felt, you know, I'd be the mother hen. 
It happened to be an undertaking parlor. After I discovered it, 
I didn't think the staff would want to go there for lunch ^ so we 
thanked them and said we'd eat outside because people were coming. 
So it gave us a legitimate excuse. 

Another day we were in 'an area near a school and there were 
several breweries and they came out and offered us a cold 
beer. Only one person in the group took advantage of that - most 



of us didn't like it - and that was the male, you may well' know. 
Now that's a male chau\^inist for you. He left us in the heat and 
went in and had cold beer. 



• _ But this is the kind of thing people do. if we stop near a 
little luncheonette sometimes, you know the first bite and you've 
got ptomaine poisoning, but people will come out. we've even had 
people make a pitcher of Kool Aid or something because they think 
this IS so great, what you're doing for the community and, "It's 
such a hot day, we thought you'd like something cold." so, it's 
just unbelievable the kind of rapport and relationship you 
establish with people, " ■ 

One of the first days we stopped and a little girl who couldn't 
have been more than seven, I'd say, came as she saw the children 
here and she hung around and she'd run around the corner and be 
back. And she finally realized other children were bringing pieces 
of paper or writing something and getting books to take home to read 
And she didn't want to be left out of the action. Well, it developed 
when we talked with her, she could not write or print her name- we 
will, even if a child can't, we will print it out and say, "Copy 
It." I mean, we do everything except literally guide their hand 
But she was so little she didn't speak clearly and we couldn't quite 
be sure what her name was. She was close to tears. Late in the 
afternoon, just when we were thinking of closing up shop and going 
home, I said to the others, "Oh-oh, look who's back!" Coming 
around the corner was this little girl literally leading an 
elderly woman by the hand. When she got up to us, it developed 
the elderly woman was her grandmother who said to ma, "i had to 
come and see what was going on. My granddaughter has been 
pestering me all afternoon and I had to stop ironing and dress 
to come down here. It's something about books." So we talked 
to the grandmother and explained and she was willing to let the 
little girl sign and we don't ever miss a chance. And so, I 
said, "What about you?" she didn't have a library card. And when 
I talked with her she. said she liked reading but she had poor eye- 
sight. You don't think I let her get away." We happened to have 
with us, again, some large print books. i brought those out and 
the end of that was the little girl registered, the grandmother 
registered and they each walked away with an armload of books. 

NOW we don't stand necessarily on principles of them taking 
two. If someone says, "Does it just have to be two"? I really" 
can't take four?" l feel what the heck, 1£ they bring two back, 
they 11 bring four back. So I let them take them. 

NOW we reached a grandmother who probably never in a itiillion 
years would have thought of going to the library or reading. We 
got her through her grandchild. So that's why you see a lot of" 
emphasis here on children and young people even though our ultimate 
goal might be the adult. Not that we pass anything by. i often' 
say we're like fishermen who go to sea. we cast down our net hop- 
ing to get salmon or marl in or something, but we don't throw away 



any scallops, shrimps, oysters^^anything we bring up. Because, if 
ycu can reach them young enough, you won't have the rnotivation 
problem with readers later. You don't have to try to remake them- 
This is why we feel even when we think in terms of motivating 
adults, you start with them when they're young, if you can foster 
the interest in reading and awareness of the library and what it 
is then and there, then you have more than half of your job done. 

Now this is one way of getting outside the library. There are 
many, many other things that we do. We go anywhere we can get a 
foot in the door, and we don't stand on protocol and etiquette, 
l-ve gotten all the genteel upbringing my mother tried to instill 
in me and I've done all of the things she cautioned us that well- 
bred people don't, I invite myself places. I eavesdrop at meet- 
ings when other people are talking, you know, "And what was that 
you said about a meeting? I just happened to overhear that last 
part," And I ask when and where. And all of the others do this. 
And this is the way we get a foot in* And, if we get the foot in, 
then we push the leg in and eventually we are in. And, I'm sure 
many people have invited us really to get rid of us. They decide, 
"If we invite them one time, this will be the end,'' And, again, 
if we make the most of that opportunity and make them realize we 
really do have something interesting to offer, we get invited and 
we don't have to forget our politeness and genteel upbringing. 

This goes along with the adaptability and flexibility. We 
don't mind being second choice. If someone calls and says/ "We're 
having a program' tonight and we found out our speaker can't come. 
Can you do something?'' We don't get our nose out of joint because 
they didn't ask us first. We might jump in the car and run down 
to the AV department and get a film or get some books together* 
You could always do a book talk quickly. And chancas are, the 
next time around, we are the first choice. And this is the way 
we do it. 

The program they had originally planned might have had noth- 
ing whatever to do with books and reading or anything related to a 
library, but this is the way we get our turn at bat. And the next 
time they ^ may think of the library first, and then we invite them 
to have the meeting in the library. And very often that works. 
And then you find you've sort ,o£ achieved the thing you want to 
and you can go on to another group you haven't reached and think 
of ways to get your foot in their door* 

But, other than the van on the street, we use every possible 
organization or spot that we can; community centers, schools, 
churches, political clubs, social clubs* You name it and we are 
there. We all cull the paper, particularly the Daily News which 
as you knoW; is a tabloid, but it's one of the best sources for 
local things in the borough* And when we find out a health fair 
is being held somewhere, some activity, we call or go and say^ 
"We saw this* Can't we be of service? Can't we participate?" 
We get in parades* This little van has been in mark parades than 



I can tell you about. And people respond, "Oh, there goes the 
library." And so again, we've reached hundreds of people we mioht 
not reach any other way. ' - 

And these people you saw talking to us on the street do con-^ 
in. And not only do they come, they bring others with them. They 
bring family and friends and neighbors, who, like thcmspives, have 
not been visiting the library or who made it a point to steer 
as clear as they could of that red brick building on the corner. 

We get into churches and I don't mean just go in to take books, 
but m all kinds of activities; We had a project, it's s^ill 
going on, but we've sort of turned our attention to other 'thinas 
called the "Three B Project". 

we thought in terms of places where people congregate, we might 
leave books and brochures that would focus attention to readinq 
and motivate people to read. Where the places people tend most 
to congregate? The three B ' s— barber shops . Have you ever seen 
a barbershop that didn't have a few men just sitting around chewing 
the fau? Beauty parlors. Every woman, no matter what's her status 
gets to the beauty parlor once in a while for a manicure or hair 
shampoo and set. And last but not least, bars. I'm inordinately 
proud of the fact I was the first one to break the barrier I got 
a lot of dirty looks and I'm sure there are people in Brooklyn right 
now who still think I was probably a lady detective in plainclothes 
casing the ]oint either for policy racket or. something. And onl^^ 
once did I nearly get thrown out and it was very politely handled 
but they made it clear. ' 

But we did get bartenders to let us put collections in The 
things we used were paperbacks. We had special little kits made, 
we tried to think "what do people talk about? What, in terms of 

IT^^'lt ^? Pl*"^ that people would 

be most stimulated by?" It couldn't be lengthy because people don't 

spenda full day at the beauty parlor; although some men spend 

practically all day at the bars and some of the barbershops, we 

realized that they wouldn't read. so we wouldn't use anything" 

full length. We used things like the World Almanac and the 

Guiness World pcords because men argueTbout things you know, 

like who had the highest batting average in a year or what was 

the longest snake somebody ever found and this kind of thing And 

we put in a paperback edition of the Bible. I'm not a habitue of 

bars, but i know enough people who are and enough about them to 

know that one of the things they argue about most is the Bible - 

NOW you may not believe that within that setting. I've heard some 

of the most heated arguments = "The Bible says who begat who and 

did this and m what book it happeneffT^And they literally come 

to blows, so we thought we would try it. 

The first bar i tried to get a Three B Colleetion in, i tried 
to PICK an hour of the day when 1 thought there would be no one 
there and, of course, as i said, i discovered this bar was always 
inhabited. i think they stood on the corner early in the morning 
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Well, once I got there, conversation stopped and everybody looked 
at me. They knew I wasn't one of the regulars and they probably 
wondered "Now what does she want?" And I hate to be chicken and 
once l*ve gone that far, welsh and back out so I kept sidling 
further to the back, trying to get away from the crowds And one 
or two moved down a seat. I think they were determined to find 
out what this gal is all about. 

So, I asked the bartender if I could speak to him. You know^ 
sort of moving down, and giving him the sign and all the others 
listening* So, when I told him very quietly I was from the library 
and I said, "You're probably very surprised, I'd really like to 
leave a book collection," l*m sure he was on the verge of calling 
the men with the white jacket. And he said, "Well^ lady, I 
can't help you with anything like that, I'd have to call the 
manager," I said^ "Well, is he here?" "Yes." Well, he called 
him and he was gone I think just long enough to tell him, "There's 
a whacky dame out front; you aren't going to believe what she 
wants." And he came out with just that kind of a look on his 
face. So I broached this question to him. And I think he decided 
then and there this idea was just crazy enough to work* So he 
gave me permission. 

Well, as I said, "Strike while the iron is hot". So I 
reminded him the library is just a block and a half down the street, 
--^"I'll run right down and right back*" I didn't want to give him 
a chance to change his mind. And this I did, i told him I'd be 
back in a few days just to see what the reaction was. If people 
resented it, certainly we wouldn't impose on his willingness to 
cooperate. And this I did. And I talked with him about the books. 
He was ecstatic about the books; he was delighted. And I said, 
"Is there anything you'd like me to change?" We usually 
left about six or seven titles, depending on the size; as I said 
the World Almanac ^ Consumer ' s Buyer ' s Guide . They don't have the 
money to buy cars"^ but they argue what-s the best bargain and that 
kind of thing. And l said, "What about the Bible ? ; would you like 
me,.,,?" And he said, "Oh, no, don't you dare touch that. My boys 
use that the most. They don't want you to change anything. They'd 
be upset, if they came back and find you've bothered it." 

So I was very pleased to know they use it. And some of the 
things ware very dog-eared and worn. in that place one of the 
very first things I had to replace was the Bible through usage. 
So, believe it or not, you see there is no end to the miracles 
one might accomplish. As I say, "If you're in the right place 
at the right time and you can bend a little," and as I said, "Get 
your books and motivation where the action's at." This is where 
they are and this is when we reach them. 

We used somewhat different titles in the beauty parlors. We 
would include titles =. these were all paperbacks remember - like 
The ABC ' s of Beauty . Naturally, we wouldn't put that in the barber 
shop or the" bar* But the women found it just great, Ames' What 
Shall We Name the Baby ? was one of the most popular books in both 
places. And" when I asked in barbershops and bars if they wanted 
me to change that; "Why not? We have as much right to name the 
baby as the wife does," That was the end of that. 



Then they did begin asking in one of the barbershops? the 
owner-operator said he had boys coming in, oh, around 16 to 21 
who normally just hung around the street, but when they found out ho 
had this collection of books, they had begun coming in and they 
had exhausted everything. And he wanted to know if he could have 
a new collection and longer things. And this I wasn't prepared for 
So, I had to go back and rack my brain and I found things like 
The Little Limericks by Ogden Nash,- short science fiction stories 
which was quite a thing then and still is with a good many peoplQ- 
short mystery stories; short sports stories,- anything of that type. 
Then he asked for another kit and I thought, well, the first one's" 
m good condition and r realized he wanted two=-one wasn't enough 
to service his clientele. So, here's another oossibility ,- there 
might be other places in your area. 

I'd dearly love to get ini:o some of the billiard parlors. 
I did try one. It was a combination bar and billiard parlor and 
when I went back the whole thing had disappeared-=the kit and the 
books. I like to think even though it was a minor loss to us that 
someone profited. The only thing that bothers me, I don ' t know 
If one person hogged the whole thing or if they parcelled it out 

YOU take this and I'll take that.'" And I don't know what they 
could have possibly done with the kit. But, in a way, even though 
It was a loss, it was encouraging to know that somebodv cared 



enough and found something they liked well enough to steal it So 
I always have to include this as one of the unexpected things. 

This has been very successful. More recently ws put them in 
butcher shops. We found a butcher, we had run out of money. 
Brooklyn had fallen on evil times, I'm sorry to say, financially 
speaking and we weren't able to get additional copies of the 
original kits we used. So someone discovered a place where we 
could get plain white shoe boxes for something like 18 cents 
each. Theywere much flimsier, but the Public Relations Department 
made us a sign in Spanish and in English so you could staple them 
to the back. And we found, if we took the top of a shoe box and 
using the stapler or glue or whatever you had and put it on the 
bottom, you reinforced the bottom. Then we got some of the children 
who hang around constantly with nothing to do and let them paint 
them. And whatever wild colors they want; flower designs. We had 
some of the jazziest looking little book deposits you ever want to 
see, and we put those in laundromats. That's another place 
people wait. Women sit right there while the wash is doing, 
doing nothing except gossiping or maybe knitting. And they will 
use the books, if they are there. And that worked very well in 
many of the better patronized butcher shops, as I said there's 
sometimes aline. You have to wait while the butcher cuts your 
meat and grinds, or fillets your fish or whatever. So we fJund 
they went very well there. These are all possibilities of cast- 
ing down your net where you are and drawing in the thing you are 
going after, - 

I know of areas where people have taken baby carriages, the 
old fashioned, large ones, decorated the wheels with strips of" 
crepe paper, filled those with paperbacks and gone to a "park or 
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some area where again people congregate. You'll get a crowd 
because believe me^ anybody walking through the street pushing a 
baby carriage full of paperbacks is bound to attract attention* 

And once you do that^ you* re two steps along the way already. 
And again, it doesn't matter if it's children; children are going 
to go home and tell their parents what's happened and parents 
aren't going to believe it so they come to see for themselves and 
then you get them. So you can't be afraid. This is what I meant 
when I said don't be afraid of spoiling that ivory tower or 
dignified image we have. If you want to reach people and motivate 
people^ you've got to get on the level where they are and start 
with them. It's as simple as that. 



JEAN-ANNE SOUTH - 



"ON WORKING WITH ADULTS 



Librarians have always been associated with books, and 
therefore, just the close juxtaposition of the words librarians 
and libraries with Right to Read would seem to indicate the 
librarians' fight for self-preservation. 

There are many today who say that books are out-dated as 
a means of communication. Those, including some librarians, 
point to the many new technologies and media presentations 
which make any form of communication as old as the book or 
the printed vs^ord look mundane and antiquated. 

There are some, however, who go even further. They are 
willing to say that, since there are these new media of 
communication, one should make no attempt to introduce infor- 
mation in printed format to those who have difficulty in absorb- 
ing information in this form, or who have simply not learned 
how. This argument is being taken to its utmost point in many 
ghetto areas where, instead of coping with the problems of 
teaching individuals to read, concentration is being placed on 
providing information and amusement through educational games 
and a wide variety of instructional media, 

I would submit that, if this pattern is to progress as a 
sign of the future, as many prophets of education are encouraging, 
this will be one of the most disastrous and discriminatory steps 
in the history of American education. One has only to look at" 
who will be affected to see that the major "beneficiaries" of 
the above trends would be those with whom the traditional educa- 
tional system has not worked - the disadvantaged and minority 
individuals. if one is inclined to take the path of "innovation" 
m order to help the disadvantaged child through the system, then 
one has to think too of what the future of that individual as 
an adult will be. 

The role of media in communication is a very impressive one, 
however, in the work-a-day world, especially of the disadvantaged, 
the only media of true informational significance are the radio 
and television. 

If one considers the type and the amount of information 
communicated through these media, one would certainly have to 
admit that there are severe gaps in the quantity and quality of 
information presented via these media, as compared with that 
available in print. There still, therefore, might be some 
relevance for books and reading in the life of every individual. 

_ Just to give a few examples. Apart from the beauty and ex- 
citement of innovation which the new media present, what is the 
present situation? First , how available is' this new type of 
hardware? How feasible is it in terms of expense, appeal and 
usability? S e CO nd , how available is the software for the new 
media? Third, do we know that people will be willing to encumber 
themselves with more mechanical toys in order to get information. 
If there is a simpler means of getting it? Fourth , and even more 



important, how are we going to convince those who issue information 

to put it in the format of these new media? Finally , how are you 
going to chanye the communJ cat ion and inf ormation-gather inq patterns 
of individuals? " j r- - - - . 

As is pointed out in the book, Responsibility in Mass Co mmuninaMnn 
by William L. River and Wilbur Schramm^ "People come to the media, ~ 
as to other messages, seeking what they want, not what the media 
intend them to have. Because there are so many, media and media 
units, they have considerable choice. They still have their 
defenses up, they still defend their strongly held positions. Be- 
cause of their distance from the media, and the relatively isolated 
way of reading, viewing, or listening, they tend to put great reli- 
ance on their own social groups and their own advisors. Inter- 
personal channels of information are functioning side by side with 
mass media channels, and these interpersonal channels are exerting 
much of the influence on society." 

It is because of the strength of interpersonal channels of 
communication, especially among many of the groups for whom reading 
has been a skill enjoyed by relatively few, that, in dealing with " 
the problem of bringing this skill to more individuals one must 
PERSUADE these individuals of the relevance of this skill "The 
process of persuasion", as Rivers and Schramm state in the same book 
cited previously, "so far as it is primarily a communi cation process, 
consists of introducing information which leads the receiver to — ~ 
reapprai se his perception of his environment, and through that to 
reappraise his needs and his ways of meeting them , of his social 
relationships, or his beliefs and attitudes . . . A change process can 
be triggered by altering a receiver's perception of his social 
relationships..." for example, a common advertising practice is to 
hold out the implied hope of being able to join an admired group - 
men of distinction", or the "Pepsi generation." 

This brings me to the immediate subject of this institute - 
Motivation andthe Right to Read - especially as far as working 
with adults. The problem word is "motivation". Suppose one were 
to change it to "persuasion", then, following the definition 
given previously, there would be several concrete areas in which 
to work. " ' " 

First of all, there would have to be a "communication process" 
then information introduced. This information would have to 
be such that the individuals would be caused to 1) reappraise 
their perception of their environment, 2) reappraise their needs 
and ways of meeting them, 3) reappraise their social relationships, 
and tmally, 4) to reappraise their beliefs and attitudes. 

_ If one wishes to follow these tactics then, for the moment 
omitting the first point, the communication process, the second, 
information, could be taken up now. 

What kind of information could you give an individual, or 
share with a community in order to bring about reappraisal of reading 



as a basic need which must be filled? The answers, and there are 
several, can be covered under one overall heading self-interest. 
The principle of approaching an individual or groun at the point of 
their individual points of self-interest has always been the guiding 
principle of organizers. " ' - j - - -j 

Some of the headings under which self-interest can be further 
defined or broken down are: survival needs ; pride; political power; 
and economic grow th. . ' ~ — — — l- 

To take the first, "survival needs", this is the most basic 
approach which one can make to a disadvantaged individual, group or 
community. No one cares about recreation or political involvement 
as such, or any of the other sidelines of life, if his major pre- 
occupation IS with survival. The opposite of this is seen very" 
clearly today, when one sees the increasing problem of "leisure 
time m certain classes of individuals. A century or more ago 
this was a problem only for a minute fraction of the population' 
now, however, it has become a problem for almost the majority of 
the population of this country. But, leisure and the concerns which 

i 1^1^^^' ^^^"^^ ^^^^'^ the basic survival needs have been 

fulfilled. This IS the area, therefore, where one begins to provide 
information to one's target community. 

Some problems of survival are: consumer protection ; health and 
welfare; shelter; and legal aid . Under consumer iioti^ti on, librar ies 
could provide informational programs on food costs, types of food 
nutrition, budgeting, basic information on individuals and agencii* 
to whom complaints should be addressed about prices which are higher 
on welfare-check day. These are just areas in which there are large 
numbers of films, pamphlets, guide books, and other materials which 
can be used to show a community that their basic survival problem 
of making the food stamps and welfare checks stretch throughout 
the entire month can be solved. 

Another area under consumer protection which is very important 
IS credit, or long=term payment purchasing. This is a very^IeJSe 
problem for many ghetto area and disadvantaged residents. Pirstlv 
credit IS very difficult to obtain from respectable firms, if' you are 
nJ^ST/^?^ income range. Secondly, those firms which ao offer " 

credit often do it at extremely high rates of interest, or may 
S^rhfi^?® °" purchaser's lack of ability to read, in ordir to 

tSen be boun^-" ^"^1^^ °"ary ^r fraudulent contracts, to whi. he would 
then be bound. You also find merchandise advertised at eye-cc^ching 
low prices, then when the purchaser enters the store he is persuaded 
to buy some things 'much better than that" at greatly increased nrices 
This is called "bait advertising". 'd- y _ncreasea prices, 

„ a/^i^^^^"^^^^ distribute consumer protection information and 

guidelines, as well as arrange programs which deal with these issues 

survivafn.^l ^i^^ni^ a reading program. To turn to another 
survival need Health and Welfare, this major area can be broken 
down into such need areas as drug abuse information, social security, 
care of aging, child care; diseaoe treatment and prevention , family 
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planning, abortion counseling , and many other areas. Just from the 
topics mentioned, one can see how difficult it would be to satisfy 
all these survival needs with up-to--dats information in other than 
the printad word* Remember^ radio and television programs are one-- 
shot phenonmena. After they are over, there is no ready^-ref erenCG 
item to which one can refer in times of stress and need. 

Just to go a step further; the problems of shelter can include 
bad landlords, improperly run buildings, outrageous rent hikes ^ 
infestation by vermin, poor plumbing, and all the other problems 
to do with shelter. It is easy to see that here too there is a 
great deal of information available^ but it is in printed form^ such 
as building codes, sanitation and fire regulations and laws. These 
are just some of the issues that can be used in order to organize 
an approach. 

Finally, there is always the problem of legal aid. Adults 
are always in need of this^ especially in disadvantaged areas. 
There are the consumer problems which would require this, the 
problems of children or adults in trouble with the law, etc. 
It is a known fact that the majority of the prisons in this country 
are filled with individuals from disadvantaged and minority groups* 
This is not because the majority of the crimes, or the most grave 
of them, are committed by the poor or minority sectors of the popu- 
lation. Rather, it is because the advantaged have the money, prestige, 
or power to get good legal advice and defense, and so do not go to 
prisons for crimes they have commit' ed as regularly as the disad- 
vantaged, who have little recourse and end up in prison. This, then, 
is another survival area. 

No library is going to find its target group of non-readers 
totally on the survival level. There will usually be fairly large 
numbers who have to be approached with information bearing on other 
areas of self-interest. 

Pride is a very important area of approach - and a means of per- 
suasion~ This may be the pride of the individual in himself, his 
ethnic group, or in his accomplishments^ or it may be community 
pride, as could be approached through community afesociations or 
block associations , 

To deal with the individual first, who has not seen an adult 
disparage the reading habits of a young friend or relative, or even, 
in desperation, take all the materials away from the child, and even 
forbid him the use of the library? This occurs more commonly than 
one would realize. In fact, this can be traced to be a major 
root of the problem of why children of soma of the major disadvantaged 
groups in this country have problems in school with reading. It is 
not totally the system of teaching. The problem is often that the 
parents cannQt read . Not only is there, therefore, no reinfoTCement 
of the school instruction given in the home but^^of ten , if the 
child is eager during the early grades f.nd then sharply retrogresses, 



It IS bacause the parents have in some wav belittled the skill of 
reading. They themselves cannot read, they therefore cannot help 
their children and, besides havincj to live in severe circumstancps - 
have to see themselves further belittled in their childrens' oyes": ' 
They therefore adopt the line that reading ability is unessentiai = 
just look at where it got so and so.... 

Unfortunately, as mentioned previously, this is being un- 
intentionally reinforced by large numbers of educators and librarian^? 
who are now, instead of coping with the reading problems of both 
adults and children, increasing the problem of oroviding diluted 
amounts of information in "catchy" media format! This is not 
intended as a total criticism of the approach of multi=media instruc= 
tion. It IS, however, a criticism, and a severe one at that, of the 
philosophy that it can be either reading or multi-media audio-visual 
presentation. 

_ However, if one recognized a part of the problem here to be the 
injured pnde of adult non-readers, one has a possible solution. 
A good example is the famous Japanese violinist and teacher who toured 
this country and Europe with his child prodigies. The secret is sim-" 
ply this. The children begin learning to play the violin at the ages 
of two and three years; but at the same time that the child beains ^ 
^g^fg"^ at least one parent must begin lessons too. Parent and" 
child share the same lessons, and learn together. . The situation 
IS mutually reinforcing. A result is that the child, by the age of 
f choice of a musical career, if he is exceptionally" 
whnS Hu' °^ least has the hope of playing in comnmnity orchestras, 
while the parent, m normal situations, ends up with a certain amount 
or musical ability. 

There is no reason why this same principle could not be intro- 
fa??v n^ii^^^T^T to adult illiteracy, and a partial expansion of 
early childhood education principles. The fact of the matter is 
that It was never true what some individuals have been saying- "it's 
too late for the adults ... let ' s concentrate on the chiluren. " 

The library could be instrumental in getting together the com- 
munity leaders - through setting up a type of community board. Thev 
could design a special child-parent reading project which would have 

.Zf^l-^'l^'' prestige in the community. This program might involve 
qualified community residents as teachers, and have different levels 
even progressing past the high school diploma level. The library 
could prDvide meeting space, reading materials, joint parent-child 
programs such as instruction in story-telling or picture-book and 
reading aloud training; as well as helping to design the project and 
to ota..ain the financial resources to run the program. 

Another area of interest which could be an approach is that 
of political power. There has been a widening interest in political 
power evidenced by many new "leaders" or spokesmen for disadvantaged 
groups or communities. These could be as small as a Tenants' Union, 
a block association, a commu- ity school board, or a community develop- 
ment project; or could involve city-wide or national issues. 

Many disadvantaged groups, and especially minority grouns, have 
decided to work on both levels of involvement. On the one hand. 



the grassroots comrnunity political support is very important for 
smaller issues, and as a power base; but on the other, when the 
question of national policies are being argued; e.g. bussing^ 
then a national forum is necessary. Today is the time for hope 
in the case of minority representation in positions of high power. 
An individual can progress from Chairman of the Block Association 
to District Congressman with little difficulty, as long as he has 
the necessary reading skills to acquire the necessary education 
or political knowledge. This makes much mors possible the 
much-vaunted story - from log^cabin to White House - here, rather, 
from ghetto or slum to Congress, Senate or White House, 

The library can be very instrumental in persuading those 
with a politicial bent^ but without the reading skills, to take 
the necessary steps to remove the stumbling block to higher aspira-- 
tions. The Block Association Head v;ho assumes that position by bein 
persuaded to reassess his potential and take the step of learning 
to read^ could then correctly attribute his resulting high position 
to the library's involvement in the adult reading problem. 

Finally^' there is the issue of economic growth. For the 
individual this could mean more or less money in his pocket* For 
the community, it could mean an entire economic re-birth. There 
have been proliferating guides for the small businessman on how 
to start a new business. There are the federally funded projects 
which are designed to advise disadvantaged and minority individuals 
in setting up businesses. In addition, there have been increasing 
amounts of loan funds and subsidies to these groups, so that ghetto 
communities can be restored to economic sufficiency. 

The role of the library is to identify those individuals who 
.could profit from all the resources listed above, but who 
remain small time wage earners because of little or no reading 
skill. This can be accomplished through a community boards similar 
to that mentioned previously. 

The individual interested in bettering his financial status 
through new jobs could certainly bs interested in the many 
technical manuals for different civil service jobs. The problem 
is that, even for jobs which require driving a truck or a piece 
of heavy equipment, reading skill is necessary. This goes back 
again to the same type of solution as that for the issue of the 
pride of the individual, 

Well^ those were in the area of ''what information" as far as 
le strategy of persuasion, what has been presented were some 
oi the information issues which might cause an individual to stop 
to reassess himself and his potentialities. You may now have 
convinced yourself that you now have the arguments with which to 
persuade your target community of the importance of reading, But^ 
how do you carry through? The next step is organizing for action. 
That is right! You have now become your community "organizer". 

One word of caution here, this does not mean that suddenly 



the librarian has to 1 ■ here, there and everywhere in the forefront 
of the community politics. In fact, it is just the opposite. The 
secret of the professional organizer is that hj stays in the back- 
ground and lets the community people shine in the full glare of 
publicity. 

The best level at which to begin is with what is called "grass- 
roots organizing". Incidentally, I would recommend to you a book 
called The Organizer's Ma nual by the O.M. Collective - a $1.25 Bantam 
paperback, for details on organizing for a variety of purposes. 

The concluding portion of this talk will be a sketched outline 
of how to organize for an Adult Community Right to Read Program. 

Community organizers get involved in a community in one of 
four ways I by invitation of a sponsoring group in the community; 
on mission of a sponsoring group outside the community; come in of 
their own accord; or are native to the community and want to change 
or influence certain things. The ultimate aim, no matter which you 
happen to belong to, should be to help people gain control over the 
forces which affect their lives. Frequent targets of organizations 
are unconcerned or corrupt government officials, individual oppressors 
such as slum landlords and exploitative store or business owners, 
and other sources or symbols of community suffering. 

To lay the foundation, the first task is to define the issues. 
It is very important to learn the issues from the people - the 
corner grocer, the mothers in the local playground or laundromat; 
the kids who hang out on the street corners; the people in the local 
health clinic; the men in the neighborhood bar. The local newspapers 
md radio are also good sources. You will find that most of the 
issues will fall into one of the four issue areas previouslv 
dealt with at lei " 



The important thing is to gauge the existing community problems, 
as well as the attitudes of the people. it is also important to 
find out as much as possible who runs the community, and how they 
stay in power. Visit the identifiable community leaders: members 
of the united fund, local ministers, and even the president of the 
local bank. Get additional names of other people. Local profes- 
sionals, clergy, teachers, and members of. different groups will be 
found to be good conscientious people. 

The next thing is to choose the issue. The important thing 
to remember is that Reading is not necessarily an issue in itself. 
The issue has to be stated in terras of a real issue in the community 
such as tenant evictions, pollution, drug abuse, or others. The 
problem will be to demonstrate how lack of reading skill has 
contributed to the problem-. 

There are many issues which can be attacked as a step toward 
a community reading improvement program. The issue, however, 
should be an attainable goal - even the placement of a new stop 
sign to permit children to cross a busy street to go to the 
library is trite, but enough. 



In planning for any action^ certain steps are necessary. The 
first is to state the goal of the action. To say that the goal 
is reading improvement is trite and meaningless. To be meaningful 
the goal should be specific. Is it either'going to be the beginning 
of a new project for parent^child reading instruction, or expansion' 
of a Headstart Program into that direction; or is it going to be 
a series of consumer education programs? 

Can you give clear reasons for the goal? Is there an evident 
problem? Are there sufficient reasons why other persons might 
support or contribute to this goal? 

It. is important to have alternate strategies i one might be 
a community planning meeting or "charrette"; another might be a 
proposal^writing session to obtain funds; another still might be 
a set of programs on a topic of hot issue. Take store of the 
people, effort, and resources necessary for each alternative strategy 

The next step is to make your purpose known - leafletting and 
talks in churches, schoole, bars, and on street corners are 
different means. The local newspaper or radio station are also 
channels of publicity. Try to get opinions, suggestions, and other 
feedback, and incorporate them into your plans* 

As soon as the time is right to begin organi:^ing cominunity 
manpower, an open meeting should be arranged. It is important 
that a community member must call the meeting - not the organizer - 
(in this case, you, the librarian) . The first meeting should 
be held in a well-known place = the library auditorium, if there 
is one, or a church, school or other conununity meeting place. The 
best way to organize people for any purpose is on a one-to-one^ basis. 
Note well that few people respond to a leaflet, except in upper- 
middle class and student cominunities , Invite people person^to^person 
Talk to as many people as possible and, if possible get it in the 
community gossip line. In bad neighborhoods try to arrange for 
protection for people coming and going home late* 

The preparation for the first meeting is important* Remember 
those few people who showed interest in becoming leaders. Talk 
to them about pulling the community together around the issues. 
There should be a good deal of work with the person who is going 
to chair the meeting. Remember that this individual is going to 
be a key factor in the success of the organization, and so he 
should be chosen carefully for acceptability to the community. 

It is important that all who attend get involved in building 
the organization. They can be involved in the specific struggle 
by being given tasks which should be completed and reported on at 
the next meeting. 

All the meetings should be short, and more than just talk; 
the issues should be kept alive and close to the personal interests 
Of the people. This will be especially easy in the case of issues 



relating to survival needs. Block parties and other such efforts 
are ways to involve new peoplG. 



One should realize that a very small percentage of people 
may realistically be expected to participate in the routine life 
of a community organization. One or two percent is good for truly 
committed activity, and there should be larger numbers, however, 
who should be able to be counted on for temporary active support 
for a given issue. 

When a number of community organizations already exist in a 
particular geographical area, an inter-community interagency 
organization will help each group find out what each other group 
IS doing, and keep all groups informed of new programs opportunities , 
and threats to community welfare* It enables pooling of resources 
for mutual benefit, and permits coordination instead of duplication 
of efforts, h coalition organization will enable groups with common 
interests to work together to meet common problems, and to redress 
them collectively. 

It would permit, in the case of urban renewal, community groups 
to frame jointly one redevelopment plan to present to government 
agencies for funding. It would also facilitate supervision of the 
project, and the monitoring of the administration of the funds in 
the community. 

The librarian/organizer job is to help people to clarify 
the problem, and to work effectively toward a' common goal. His 
success will be determined in degree by his practical ' knowledge and 
the energy he brings to the project. The organizer/librarian cannot 
regard the people he intends to work with as objects of manipulation, 
for then no real understanding can be achieved, and the problem would 
snot be solved. 

An important point to be brought out is that the librarian must, 
in order to be successful, undergo political self-'education. Librarians 
have always been shy of politics to a great extent - this is totally 
reprehensible, if it is true that knowledge is power, and that 
power and politics go hand in glove. This does not mean, however, 
an endorsement of the library becoming involved in partisan politics - ■ 
rather, it is used in the sense of definition in the AMERICAN COLLEGE 
DICTIONARY of "political" - meaning "exercising or seeking power in the 
governmental or public affairs of a state, municipality, or the 
like", or "affecting or involving the state or government". 

It is important to analyze oneself as far as attitudes, opinions, 
prejudices and beliefs. Where did they orginate? What is your 
social class; what is your economic freedom; what prestige do you 
attribute to your job, your education? What are your ethnic and 
class prejudices? 

These are not just idle questions; rather they are most important; 
because they cannot be hidden from the people you are working with, 
and any librarian working with a community board, especially in an 



ethnically different or disadvantaged community must realize that 
there will be accusations and suspicions of prejudice either exprassed 
or half concealed. If you do have certain prejudices; it is always 
better for you to have admitted them to yourself; and to have come to 
terms with them, also to have decided whether, in the face of 
this you can honestly work with the people you intend to work 
with. For example, if you think; and this is a far out example, 
that all American Indians are lazy and dull-twitted, and that 
special programs are therefore necessary for them, then don*t 
try to run a Right to Read program for them^ 

This knowledge of self is very important as a preliminary 
step toward linking your own individual history .and personal views 
with more general political views and current political struggles. 
At least you will be aware of your own ideologies and biases* 
Find a general topic which can be axplored for a ^deeper under-- 
standing of the issues - background, history and theory of the 
problem which you are going to organize your constituency. 

Once you have gone that far, you are ready to attempt to 
organize people and to use more than your own individual knowledge* 
A workshop is a good idea to begin with* This might be in pre-- 
paration for action, e,g, personnel training or decision-making; 
or^ it can be for education and consciousness raising. 

During the whole process of discovering the real issue with 
which to attack the reading problem, you, the librarian/organizer, 
will find yourself daveloping into an entirely different, and more 
aware individual* You will spot a political happening of major 
importance and be able to organize a workshop immediately after 
its occurrence. This can be most effective as an educational 
device* This event should be closely related to the lives of the 
workshop participants; e*g, in early 1970, there was a spate of deaths 
of children from drug overdoses in the Harlem area. The newspapers 
in the area gave full and lurid coverage to the occurrences; but 
it was not until a particularly young child had died that there 
was an outcry from the cnmmunity. That was a setting in which a 
workshop on drug abuse, its causes and prevention would have been 
desirable. This would have provided a forum for joint planning to 
counteract the spread of drugs in the community, 

A Political Study Group can be set up to study a particular 
area of an issue, prior to action by the community: For example, 
the groceries or supermarkets which overcharge on the day when 
welfare checks are delivered. This type of activity not only 
involves the members of the community in the effort, but gives 
each a stronger purpose and commitment. Besides, what better way 
Lo prove the importance of the ability to read. Another such group 
could be on rent control and tenants- rights. 

Still another area of activity can be called Power Structure 
Research, A power structure exists in every cornniunitv , no matter 
how small, A list of local businesses should be oaslly available 
in thelibrary for the community to consult. Executives and directors 
of businesses will be in Poor ^ s Register, home offices will be in 



Moody's Industrial Manual , unless they are local. Banks are central 
to the power structure - their officers and financial data can be 
found in Moody's Banking and Finance M anual. The Lawyer's Directory 
will provide a list of local lawyers/ as well as many of theTr'cor" 
porate clients. Information on property ownership is available from 
the local tax office, and information on planned urban renewal pro- 
jects, with lists of land owners involved, can be secured from the 
city planning department. 

One final word - on cominunication . This is always easiest 
and most effective with one ^ s own age, class, and occupational 
group. It is therefore essential to know the basic principles 
of persuasion so that even a middle class librarian can know how 
to address oppressed minorities, industrial workers^ and older 
peopl 3 generally . 

Fundamental change will not come until masses of people are 
in motion, demanding it. People are impelled to move not be 
theory or abstracts, but by recognizing' that their immediate 
conditions have become intolerable, and by determining to correct 
them. It is important to remember too that people are not mere 
representatives of a class or race. To treat them, as such is 
manipulation, and is inexcusable - no matter how important your 
message is . 

There are many forums under which to get a community organized. 
Some are: storefront learning centers, tenant's unions^ organised 
economic alternatives = such as consumer protection groups to deal 
with "bait advertising", "guarantees and warranties", credit sales 
or installment lending, and many others. 

All the above suggestions relate directly to some of the 
essential survival needs of disadvantaged communities. There are 
many more issues and problems out there, and also many other ways 
of organizing for a solution. The important fact to remember is 
that unless you organize the community around some of its most press- 
ing problems, you will never be able to have a true Adult Right to 
Read Program. In fact, the organization is the motivation, as well 
as the means for taking action on the problem* 



VINCENT ANTHONY - "PUPPETRY WORKSHOP" 
(reported by Jacqueline Morris^ Ft. Wayne) 



My first session at the Motivation to Right to Read Conference 
on Friday August 25 at 8:30 a.m. was with Vincent Anthony's ouppet 
workshop. Because participation had to be limited to those few ^ 
Mr. Anthony could guide personally, not everyone who wanted the 
workshop could be included. Elementary school librarians and 
children's public librarians were given first preference. Since ' 
I coordinate media clerks in 23 elementary schools and could take 
what I had learned back to them, I qualified. 

After introductions and telling about ourselves, Mr- Anthony 
told us about himself. His theater is in Atlanta, Georgia. From 
this base he and his troop build puppets and puppet stages, teach 
children and adults, and give workshops and performances across 
the U.S.A. As background, Mr. Anthony told us a short history 
of puppetry. His group is carrying on a centuries old tradition. 
Satire from a puppet is not a large threat to authority; so kings 
and commoners have loved puppets since pre-history. 

Mr. Anthony explained that puppets are always one of four types, 
shadow, hand, rod, or string. He recommended his choice of the best 
book on the subject. Puppets for All Grades . It tells how to make and 
use all types. For that day we were to learn to make and use a 
construction paper hand puppet. 

We talked over why we as children's librarians would use easy 
puppets in our work. Mr. Anthony strode around the room drawing each 
of us out as we explored ways to use puppets in a library situation 
for better communication with children. 

Story telling is obvious. Puppets can help to introduce a new 
story, or to dramatize or reiterate an old one. Other ideas were 
puppets: to give information, as in orientation,- to teach care of 
materials; to show use of the card catalog; to give rules and regu- 
lations; to show how to use reference; to encourage good behavior in 
the library; to exemplify positive relationships ; to motivate 
reading; to provide public speaking practice; to present poetry 
and the fine arts. Ideas came fast and furiously under Vincent's 
questioning. 

Then the participants divided into three groups. A play with 
specific parts and characters was given to each of two groups. They 
were to make puppets to fit the roles and to put on the play for the 
rest of us. Those in the third group were to decide on individual 
projects, taking one of the ideas we'd explored and making a puppet 
to carry it out. We were asked to think the project through, 
to complete all details as when would this puppet be used, why would 
It be used, what effect was intended. Mr Anthony insisted the idea 
must be something we could relate to ourselves. He did not set stan- 
dards; for example, he did not show us any of his puppets. He wanted 
to encourage our own creativity. (In return we should not set stan- 
dards for children. Puppets they make should be to communicate their 
ideas and not be a copy of soma adult mind.) 



With this information and background, materials were passed 
around and Mr. Anthcny set us to work. We inade hand pinch puppets 
of folded construction paper. Bright colors were encouraged as 
characters are not to be realistic but representations. With children 
the size of the paper used should reflect their age, bigger for older 
children. Teenagers love to make huge ones, Vincent assured us. He 
gave directions as we went along how to make faces, ears, teeth^ 
hair^ bodies. Everyone did his own thing with amazing results. 
The puppets were fantastic, each unique. Pigs, dogs, devils, little 
boys, and birds ^ — creative imag -nation was evident in all, 

Mr, Anthony gave constructive criticism to our acting performances 
He explained that the puppet is an aid in telling something' you cannot 
tell as well by yourself. You must participate vocally with it* You 
talk to it and it must talk to you. Humor is an important factor for 
good act. 

One of the plays was chosen to be shown for the whole group at 
a dinner session. We were all to bring our puppets and let everyone 
see them. 

We left our session at the puppet workshop after 3 1/2 hours of 
very hard work with a feeling of accomplishment^ a lesson well 
learned and specific ideas to take to others I 



POLLY. S. RAUH - 



"MOTIVATING READING IN A SCHOOL SETTING" 



I'm Polly Rauh. I'm Media Specialist for Elementary School 
Development for the Stamford Public Schools, Stamford Connecticut. 
I feel I m kind of jack-of -all-trades and master-of -none . I've 
been an elementary and early education teacher and we started the 
first of the media centers on the East Coast eight years ago as 
an outgrowth of the Knapp School Foundation Project in Plainview 
New York. Then we met a lot of resistance. I me. resistance ■ from 
school librarians; I met resistance from classroom teachers; so 
I went back for one year, four years ago into a second grade class- 
room to prove it could be done. I still have resistance, but they 
tigure if she is crazy enough to have tried it and has had some " 
success, I guess we'll try it too. 

We have been teaching reading from basal texts. We've been 
teaching reading by drill, by all kinds of gimmicks and we haven't 
succeeded a hundred percent. We have a large number, the statistics 
were rather staggering yesterday, -of the children who just are not 
^^^tu "'St^^^ted or able to read at a level that will take them into 
adulthood or successful life. So there has to be another way and 
i think you people, who I assume are mostly school librarians—how 
many are school librarians?— alright , the bulk of you— the rest of 
you who are public librarians, I feel that there's tremendous inter- 
weaving. We should cooperate. We have the same interest in heart. 

r^J ^""^ learning, not only learning to 

reaa, cut motivating, wanting them to read. 

But as a librarian, I feel that the world is kind of in our 
Last nignt when Bessie Bullock was talking, she gave her 
three key-note words, adaptability, availability, and flexibility. 
My feeling was, well, now I can go home. She said it; I have" 

on ?h = ! t ^° ^^"^^ ^^^^^ key-note words plus atmosphere, 

so that we have four, are really our key-note words moving into " 
helping children read, wanting to read and getting them to be really 

I think that first of all the biggest problem wa have faced is 
semantics. Is it a library? is it a learning center? Is it a 
resource center? Is it a media center? Is it an instructional 
materials center? Finally ALA has adopted "media center" and the 
termfor the person who is the professional in charge is the "media 
specialist , which we're still a librarian, you're still a teacher 
I will use media center only because I have spent the, last 18 months 
being drilled, "it's a media center." That is a word that Stamford" 
has now adopted. It is still for those of you who call it a library, 
a library . i ' 

r.r.„ ^^^J^ "° l^'^^er just a storage place for books or for also 
nonprint materials. It is not a distribution center. If it is 
we re missing the boat. It's not a olassroom situation "where they 

i?"" 3^!^ library skills, instruction and to borrow. It really, 
Shrwai^rshol^d'^be! °' " functioning^' 



ERIC 



It is a living organ center* It is the nerve of the who school 
curriculum, It-s a place where we as educators can appeal to all; 
"each child at his own level*" The library should be the facility 
in the school that encourages learning not resistance* It's pro^ 
of fere- information. We don't ration it out. We don't say^ "You 
take onu thing and bring it back in two weeks and you can have 
another. " 

It should appeal to the reluctant reader^ as well as the avid 
one. Now that's a big charge. That-s everybody; all the time; 
for everything. In this vein we have to realize that we need to 
place more responsibility on the child for his manner of study ^ 
what materials he's going to^use^ how he's going to do it^ and 
rate of progress. 

I had been in a school of twelve hundred children, I was only 
professional , I felt like I was playing God to everybody and 
everybody said it can't be done. It can be done, if it's a coop^ 
erative effort. You're not the only person on the staff. They 
talk about media specialists as a curriculum change agent. They're 
working with the teachers and they're working with the children, 
But^ if we give the children the responsibility and there's been 
planning both for the media specialist^ the child and the teacher , 
these children really can function at a level that you'd be sur- 
prised. They're much more at ease with all the x^ires and all the 
gadgets than you and 1 are. They grew up in a technological age. 

This is really a world of communication. We're past the point 
of being able to teach these children and the future children the 
facts they have to know. Your world of knowledge is doubling 
at a rate of once every three years. And what we teach today is 
outdated tomorrow. So the prime direction that we are taking in 
Stamford is to teach these children to recognize the problem and to 
be able to go after it; to tackle it* It's the "how" ^ not the 
"what"* And we're trying to get away from the regurgitation of 
information or facts. Who cares what the rainfall in Bolivia is 
versus Chile? If the child needs that information he should be able 
to know how to get it and to hand it back for a written test of 
that sort* 

Campion states that^ "The lifeblood of education is found in 
communication". And we educators have the responsibility to use 
every available means at our disposal to overcome road blocks to 
learning. The thing that we're concerned with today is motivating 
to read, I hope you agree with me that libraries can be and should 
be kids stuff, fun for us too^ as the professional. 

When we think of a reluctant reader^ a child who either won't 
read because he hasn't developed the skills or he doesn't want to 
read^ he's not motivated, is the answer more drill, more practioe, 
another book, another session with remedial reading, another push, 
it's got to be "try this, try that?" I think the answer's no. 
If it were, we would have had a hundred percent success in skill 
development and we'd have turned-on readers and we don't. 



ERIC 



The primary causitlve factor relating to reading problems seems 
to be m our experience a lack of motivation. Because these 
children have met with repeated failure, they are often very 
reluctant to even take an active part in the instructional program 
in the classroom anymore. These children need an opportunity ' 
to beGome involved in some experience where they can achieve" a 
degree of iirmediate success. And thus, they also achieve that 
feeling of selfworth; "I've done it. I can do something and 1 
can succeed , " 

As a child recognizes that he has acquired new knowledge, he 
will be motivated to continue in that direction. I truly believe 
that motivation comes from accomplishment itself. And the task is 
how do we get these children to make an accomplishment, to be a 
part of that? 

We must devise or select the method and materials that will 
interact with the differences in learners so that ' achievement will 
take place for all our students, not just taking one approach and 
hoping It fits every child. I think one example of what we've 
been using is the Cornell Program, the audio-tutorial approach to 
science, where you have children second and third grades using taped 
lessons with the materials right there. It's an on -hands approach. 
They follow the directions on the tape. They proceed to put the 
battery together and bulb lights up. They succeeded there and they 
also have the book on various levels of reading from the almost "see 
spot run level, right there as a reinforcement. But they had the 
experience of the auditory and the doing. And then they take the" 
book, because they've had the success of putting that battery in 
operation, 

We found that when you do the same lesson without the tape 
^^i^ ff^^"*®"^' siting them very simple printed directions to go 
with these materials, the vocabulary growth is not anywhere near 
as great as when they have had it on the tape. He is excited" 
because he's gotten the bulbs to light up and made the electric 
board. And he knows the word "battery" and the word "liaht" " 
because he's had it on the tape and he's had it on the printed 
page with the word underneath it. And a transfer does take place. 

In a paper in 1967 at the International Reading Association 
SnS Sr^ff' j:t was pointed out the • potential use of non-textbooks. 

r ;i ^ the era of the teacher and 

the textbook are the basic sources of knowledge and I think^we all 

falacy. But in reading readiness, initial 
reading instruction, it's been found that non-textbook materials 
can create a desire to read and provide the entry into literature, 
and then later on, stimulate voluntary reading. 

_ Now the Weston Woods f ilmstrip/cassette program we are using 
in kindergarten and first grade where we have a large range of the 
filmstrip, cassette and paperback book. And they're used on an" 
individual basis by individual children, or a small group or a 
total class with the teacher with follow-up. The books are right 
there. They get that reinforcement; the idea that what I've slen 
and what I ve heard is really taken from this. book. And the impact - 
the interest that is developed from the child who really couldn-r 



care less about "run, Spot, run, run, run, run, but Madeline or 
Angus and the Ducks, or Curious George , they're turned'-on and they 
really are I It-s really using~a' multi-media approach to story 
books. And those who are not interested in books, many of them 
are motivated by using those primary senses of looking and listening. 
So this is a means to draw in that reluctant non-reader. 

Carolyn Whitenack^ in the Knapp School Project, and I keep 
going back to the Knapp School Project, because I really feel that 
this is probably one of the biggest in-roads we've made in changing 
libraries from the storage book house, says, "I do believe that wa 
must for each student find the things that motivate him. Since 
each child is different, a variety of media can best assist in the 
motivation . " 

Now^ there's a mutual reinforcement of all media. There's a 
time that the book is right. There's a time for the filmstrip or 
tape or science materials are right. We have to fit that time 
not only to the particular objective, educationally, but to the 
child. Where is the child? 

Probably the most exciting program that was just developed 
just offhand because the teacher just knew that she was missing 
children. She would say, "Everybody has to read a book and give 
me a book report at the end of the week." This was for the 
fourth grade. The children themselves developed thirty^five ways 
to do a book report. It could be an advertisement on the video 
tape recorder. It could be any means. And rarely in the initial 
stages was it a written reports And this was something that they 
could select. And they thought of a variety of ways. Sometimes 
the child who couldn't care less about reading^ about the rain fall 
in Bolivia, if it's something that pertinent on the front page 
of the local newspaper, can take off. We can use on motivating 
the periodical, newspapers. 

All materials, especially the book, in the media center must 
be at a multi-reading level and multi-interest. And this is exactly 
what was said last night. You really have to use the saturation 
technique. You cannot say that in fourth grade we study the desert 
and then proceed to buy all materials appropriate for the fourth 
grade level, reading level, where fifty percent of the children 
fall below it anyway. You really have to have materials that run 
the gamut. I think in many of our schools in Stamford we have ■ 
ahildren in fourth grade who go from nonreader to eleventh and 
twelfth grade and plus. So that when everybody is doing the desert, 
to have one level of material is hopeless. You've reached a very/ 
very small number. 

One thing I just can't state strongly enough is that it's a 
team effort. We are no longer special services or something that 
can go away. I think when you equate a library with special services, 
it's like the cafeteria program or the bus program. It's very 
lovely that we have a hot lunch program or wa have bus service 
for the children or we have a dental hygienlst who comes and cleans 
the teeth once a year* But if the funds run out, the school 
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system and educational program will not really stop running with 
these deletions. You take out the media specialist or the 
librarian and you're taking out a very strong, active part of the 
curriculum program. So I think that we have to move ourselves 
more andmore into the instructional, make other people realize 
that we are a part of the instructional program and we are not sur- 
plus or the extras or the goodies. And in doing this we have to 
work with the entire team of teachers. You cannot possibly know 
• every child, his interests, his academic ability level, his emotional 
needs, academic needs. This is something you have to work along with 
the classroom teacher, maybe the specialist in other fields in 
order to do that. 

The use of multi-media will assist pupils to learn at a pace 
controlled by themselves, and with materials that enable him^ to 
experience success. I can't help but go back to the Riverbank 
School Project which was our very first effort in the East by a 
school system to do a media center. We took a standard library 
m a classroom and through parent involvement, teacher involve- 
ment, we put together what we had. 

And there was a little boy. Tommy, in fourth grade who I am 
convinced had never gotten over past Little Red Storybook , My 
Little Blue Storybook and he never, ever cared to do anything 
about It. It was the time of the World's Fair in New York and 
somebody had gone to one of the Sinclair Oil exhibits with the 
dinosaurs and came back with one of the rubber or plastic models 
of the brontaaaurus. And somehow or other somebody had told him, 
"Gee, that's sitting in the media center." • And this child came 
and looked and stood in the doorvmy. You know, this was really 
forbidden territory to him. His class would come and he would 
and he would go to the bathroom or he was sick and he had to go 
to the nurse. He had work that had to be finished. He avoided 
us as much as possible. 

We were then on a schedule where children came at ten o'clock 
on Tuesday mornings, because that was the time they had the need 
He :ust had never really been active in that center and he edged 
his way m and he finally looked at it. And. he looked at me and 
he said, "I like dinosaurs." Which I've decided that every child 
from age four up likes dinosaurs. And very daringly he said - 
"DO you have anything for me?" I said, "Well, I have a films trip." 
And we went from there to the pictures and we did have a tape He 
said, "Anything more?" and I said, "Well, books?" "No. And 1 
said, "Well, you know that we have the state park, the Dinosaur 
State Park m Rocky Crag. So he apparently had talked with his' 
parents and up to Rooky Crag they went, which is about an hour 
and a half from Stamford, one weekend. And he came back and up 
there you can make your own plaster of paris molds of the dinosaur 
tracks that were found. And had two. One was his and one was mine 
for the media center. And he said, "But I'm really not sure they 
had _ It labeled right. How can I find out?" And I said, ''Well, I 
don't think I can help you because I only have books." And his 
answer was, "O.K." And that child is now-that was seven years ago- 
IS now in high school, tenth or eleventh grade, and last year was 
Honors . 
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Somehow or other he clicked. It was something that I could 
reach him or he^ himself^ allowed himself to be reached^ becausG 
it was his interest, I still have the dinosaur track* If I 
move my office, I move it myself. It's something that, you know, 
kind of shows me that you can reach them to read in another way. 
We're not all geared to that initial introduction to the printed 
word. As was said yestereday^ "It can just be symbols and have 
no meaning." He is turned=on. He is going to be an active member 
of our society . He is right nov/. 

We've used films to introduce books. The idea that what they 
sea in the film comes right from the book that is available. It's 
the availability. It isn't^ "I'll get it from a central distribution 
center for you in two days or two weeks". The things really have 
to be there . 

We've been using learning packages that are developed by 
teachers for specific educational purposes. I have some samples. 
This is an independent learning activity. It's been used in third 
grade where the child really makes a contract with the teacher. 
And they pick the topic. And they decide on the types of materials 
they would like to use, come to the medial center, using the card 
catalog, find out what's available, and then setting a tiitie limit, 
arrives at a deal with the teacher as to how they are going to show 
her their accomplishments . 

It might be a written report which is traditional. It might 
be by making their own filmstrip, making their own tape^ overhead 
transparencies, a drama, presentation. It can be almost anything. 
It*s something that can be adapted. This is probably a more formal ' 
approach. This is a very traditional teacher, who, as she said had 
slipped from everybody with the basal texts into this type of 
approach. 

In another school they use just a slip of paper. It can be 
just a crunched up, torn off corner of a notebook page where the 
child,' in the conference with the teacher, it can be five minutes 
before the bus leaves the flight before, is "contracted" to do 
something in the media center. 

And, we have gone off of scheduling except for our little 
ones^ our pre-schoolers ^ to come^ and our kindergartners , to come^ 
for story hourp But beyond that we feel that you cannot legislate 
on a schedule the needs of children. You sometimes have a time 
when a teacher wants to come with a total class and maybe wants 
a library skill lesson. And that's fine. That time is set aside. 
I know they're coming or the professional knows they're coming and 
that's it. But children, when the first snowflake falls and they 
want to know what a snowflake really looks like, they need to come 
then and get the magnifying glass and go stand outside and catch 
the snowflake and look at it, or come in and get the books, or 
filmstrips or something on snow. They can * t wait until Tuesday 
morning at ten o'clock. 
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This has been a difficult accomplishment. I know I as the 
classroom teacher, even when I went back to prove that I could 
motivate my children more by use of nonprint and print together, 
meeting individual needs, even then, I was worried as to what they 
were doing down there all that time without me? Sure, I knew my 
top children, my responsible children would be. fine. But just 
what was going on with that little devil who wiggles all over the 
floor and never followed a direction, 

And they used to laugh. Every once in awhile I'd go to the 
door of the media center f;nd just stand there and look and there 
they were engrossod in whatever they were doing or getting the 
help. If they want help, they let you know they need it. But 
these children are going now on their own as they need. Now, it 
is not saying that it's willy-nilly. They get up and walk out of 
the room. We have felt that we still need some kind of control 
for the teacher, or Johnny ^s going to be gone every day at ten 
o'clock when math lesson comes along because he doesn't like math. 
So there is still a pass system where the teacher does still initial 
it, but we know that Johnny's there with her permission and not 
as a means to avoid math, 



The major emphasis is really giving the child the responsibility 
to ^select his own learning materials and use them in his own fashion. 
We've got to give the student freedom to browse, and this we get 
through open scheduling. There is a curriculum to cover,- true, but 
it may be the finest curriculum in the world, if it doesn't 
motivate, if it doesn't turn that child on, he might as well stay 
home. He might as well be outside playing ball on the street which 
IS really where his mind and his heart are. We have to have a wide 
latitude of choice, of types of materials, ranges of materials, and 
the freedom of selection and to come and go. 

They've got to have time. I don't think there's anything sadder 
than to see a child come into a library or media center and look 
at the clock and say, "I've got seven minutes, I've got to get it 
finished. I've got to get the materials and I've got to get back." 
There are some children who can do it in seven minutes and there 
are some children who need an hour in which to do it. And I think 
that this is an area where I'vq had to work with classroom teachers 
that, yes, you have to give some kind of limitation of time depending 
on what their scheduling may be, but you can't motivate a child, 
you can't get a child to be interested and turned on if he sits in 
there watching the clock and God help him if he's two minutes late 
in the hall coming through the hall, 

^ We've got to give them the materials, the responsibility and 
a liberal loan policy. When I first went into the program in Stamford, 
every child took five books every other week on Tuesday morning 
at ten o'clock and those were his books. He had to have the five* 
The teacher had to check to see that he had those books. And he 
had to keep them. Now, first of all they're working under a time 
pressure. Second of all, sometimes the materials, books and films trips, 
are things that we think we want. I've made mistakes and I'm sure 
you have. You take something and you read the first ten pages and, 
you know, forget it* But this was the program. 



Our children now can come and go at any time during the day 
with a teacher's pass^ before and after school. Anything they 
borrow in the media center can go to the classrooin or it can go 
hoiTie. I have filmstrips and filmstrip projectors go home over 
night. We do have a parent permission thing for the equipment part 
Of it because of the financial responsibility. The same as if you 
lose a book^ you*d lose a filmstrip projector ^ then someone has 
got to pay for it. But these things go home. Only once in seven 
years in my direct eKperience have we had any damage^ and that was 
a child who getting off the bus slipped with a record in a bag. I 
had a phone call at home and the mother Identified herself and she 
said, "I*m at the Stamford Hospital, could you please talk to my 
younster, she is crying. She broke her arm. It's not the arm; 
it's the record, it cracked," So that again, we* re giving them 
responsibility. They can take it and accept it. They're ready 
for it. 

We also have to have that warm friendly atmosphere. Several 
of our librarians have signs up "No Silence, Please." Not that 
it's a football field in sound, but that they encourage the free, 
you know^ poke-your-neighbor=hey-look-this = is'-really=great , or the 
working in groups and not, you know, absolute hush-hush. And it's 
amazing. There's two kinds of noise. What you hear normally in 
Stamford is that busy, happy, buzzing noise. There have been times 
when I've said, "Hey, fellows, they gym*s down the hall. It's not 
here," But, basically when they're working with materials that 
they can handle, thingB that they're interested in and the pressures 
off about, you know, walk-in«a-straight=line and this-is-your-^time 
and you-have-'to-take-^this and you-must==do-that and you=absolutely- 
can' t»talk-to-anybody-else, is happy, productive time. 

We still do have, as I'm sure we always will^ a reading time in 
the classroom but we're working to integrate into all the activities. 
And this is where we as media librarians have to be involved* 
Reading is not isolated and the child who's reading at a first grade 
level at reading time cannot then be expected to handle a social 
studies or a math project type thing on a level of his class. So 
that we have to be involved in the curriculum development and 
select materials for our media centers that are appropriate. 

Often we have been using Raading Skill Kits, and an example is 
the Grolier program which many of you may be familiar with. This 
is definitely a motivation type program. The children are working 
with cards with individual words on them on the machine. But in 
the end, the cards of that day fit together so that they can "read 
that paperback bonk. It may only be five or six pages, but the 
work that they've dona with the machine that day enables them to 
read that short paperback book at the end. And that's great, you 
know, the book goes home and and it isn't a "run. Spot, run" book. 
It's meaningful. It may be dinosaurs or it may be bees or it may 
be something similiar to that* 

All kinds of media lead the child to new experiences in all 
curriculum areas and extend boundgiries of knowledge and experiences. 
Now the child is not segmented. We cannot segment the reading from 
the rest of his day. We certainly can't segement reading from 
his interest or his skill level in other things. And we must 



be concerned with that total child. And so frequently we can 
motivate them through their interests, or past experiences , "where 
ITftnrtl gride'" ^""^ ''''^ curriculum in social studias 

_ I think if some of the basic underlying assumptions are to 
maintain a standard book library, then education is not meeting 
the independent learning potential of the child. If the school 
library can create conditions whereby the child develops and "pursues 
discovery and independent study, then the falacy that the" teacher 
and the textbook are the sole sources of knowledge has been 
de-emphasized, if we expect to encompass the total school 
thinking and meeting the total child's needs, we have to use the 
team approach. And if the media center or library is to attempt 
a?/a?S^^? potential of all children, its materials cut across" 
all grade levels and subject areas and go beyond. 

Now, we've got to stimulate. You cannot take each child 
and do an intensive interview, survey and find the specific thing 
It's not feasible. But we can attract them through displays- 
through hand-on type tables. We had a math table. 1 do draw the 
limit at a snake at least where I'm going to be functioning. 
But we have various other math things. You put out a balance 
scale and different types of weights and have some cards. I had 
some children who would come daily convinced that the ping-pong 
ball because of its size had to be heavier than some of the little 
wooden golf tees we had there. And day after day after day they 
came and pretty soon somebody said, "Well, let's look it up in a 
book." And so the tranfer was made. They've done graphing through 
the math table. How many chairs are in the room and how manv" 
tables; what kind of ratio is that? 

The science area where things are out and it's "hands-on" 
and It's not "look, don't touch," with the books right next to it 
so that the transfer is made. If they aren't going from the books 
and then doing the handling or science experience, they can go the 
other way and it's very frequently done. 

We find that team projects with the children work very well 
You match a very motivated reader with either one or two children 
who do not have the skill or just haven't been turned-on and you 
get involved in sports cars or something like that and you'll see 
that very quickly that one who isn't turned-on can begin to go - 
I've had them. bring in their car race tracks, setups and you know, 
Indianapolis raceway kind of things. The child who has not been 
reading will make the effort to find out some of the information 
because who is the driver, you know, who are we going to have for 
the driver, who won last year and the year before, and you know. 
It s very important to have the winning car. 

Sometimes we've done reading lists, just general reading lists. 
I have one here from Movember; things that are pertinent. Three 
go to the classrooms so that the children can have a list ricnt ' 
there of things that happened, you know, Thanksgiving, Veteran's 
Day, so they know what is available. Films trips are also listed; the 
tapes. This doesn't just have to be the book. 
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We use calendars. I have an example here of that. They can 
be biographical or they can just be a historical thing. Every 
once in a while it'll be, you know, so and so's birthday^ or 
something of this sort. But there's something everyday with a 
suggestion of materials to use for that. 

We have begun as individual librarians to do what we call 
smorgasboard bibliographies. Some of them are geared to curriculum 
where you take a subject and you gather all the materials and all 
the books that are available on it. You know that Johnny is coming 
in and he's only interested in dinosaurs and what can you give him; 
what are the available materials? Now/ we share these from library 
to library so that if I prepare ten and somebody else does ten and 
all the staff does, then we can have a hundred and fifty beginning 
bibliographies so the children can come in if they're interested/ 
I've seen them flip through to see what's Siere on baseball, so 
that sometimes by having it kind of together, sure it's card 
catalog that's been disassembled and put on a list> but sometimes 
you say to a child, "Go to the card catalog," and I've seen them 
turn around and walk out* Because, yuck, that's not exactly 
what they're there for. 

We've been using an interdisciplinary approach. Now, I have 
a sample of one that was used at eighth grade where it's a study 
of Stamford as a city. "What is a city? Urban and Rural." And 
they became involved in not only the needs of government, but 
the needs of taxation, bringing in how to compute the interest on 
taxes; the scientific end of it* How do we build a sanitation plant? 
This type of thing* Now^ this is done in small groups and then 
it's just a compilation from there. But it is using many of the 
media approach and then those who have not been turned-on will tend 
to go toward the book to get their information. 

This is where things are usually departmental, where social 
studies are concerned just with social studies, and language with 
language arts and this has been interesting to see this approach 
take hold. The initial leadership came from the media center 
specialist* The forbidden territory^ the lines that were drawn 
and you initially in this middle school could see this side of the 
hall was science and this side of the hall was the language arts 
and there not only is cooperation at the teacher level, but there 
are children who don't move classes when that bell rings, because 
they're working with both teachers on a project and they may be 
in the media center 'and they may be up in the classroom* But it's 
a cooperative approach* It's again the whole child. You cannot 
segment and say, "Right now you're to be science and when the 
bell rings, forget whatever you're doing and you're now going 
to English. " 

We can use bulletin boards and special author dlsplavs. 1 
find that student projects as a result of their reading and their 
viewing often ^ if they're on display and the books that have been 
used are right there with them, often will tempt the other fellow 
who just really couldn't get into it. But if a friend has not only 
used the materials but can really produce that kind of thing, the 
scene of the Mexican school room or something like that^ well then 
it isn't really half bad* 



■We use the taping of stories by the older reluctant readers 
using the reading materials that they can handle. They do the 
taping for the younger child. Now, the younger child is in no 
,way aware that this child cannot read sixth, seventh, eighth grade 
material. if he's reading second grade materials on the tape to the 
youngest that's fine, because that's their level o£ interest and 
their level of operation. So they have been feeling great success 
because the child that's doing the reading is comfortable at that 
level and is, you know, high in the eyes of the youngsters for 
whom they're reading. They also do it person to person. I have 
these children come in for story hour. The first or second grade 
come m and the fifth or sixth- grade boy who absolutely had been a 
monster as far as reading time to be able to read to them and have 
the eyes of that first grade just looking up in a worship kind of 
thing does a great deal for motivation of these children. The 
learning area of interest begins. 

There is one project that took place at Riders School last year 
for eight months. Riders School is a very interesting school 
population. It has the very, very old wealthy families that live 
along Long Island Sound with their docks and their boats as about 
ten to fifteen percent of the school population and then a very 
small group of the middle class and by and large the rest of the 
school population are , the minority families of Stamford. The 
reading teacher came to the specialist and wanted to take a multi- 
media approach to teaching of reading skills. She wanted less 
dependence on texts as the sole means of. instruction. And through 
the development of packets of learning at various levels and to 
meet the various needs of these children skill-wise they used 
games, tapes, and filmstrips and pictures and all kinds of things. 

I know that results are really meaningless, but it's just to 
give you the feeling that the beginning readers, and this' was a 
■project that went on from fourth through six grade youngsters, 
by chronological age, of the beginning readers seventy-eight 
percent of these children grew more than one year, up to two point 
five (2^5) years on their scores on the Stamford Diagnostic Reading 
Test. Those who were reading two or more years below "grade 
level," forty-five per cent went from one point five (1.5) to 
four years growth in reading skills. 

The fifty-five percent of the children who were reading at grade 
level went anywhere from a years gain to two point seven (2.7) 
years. And those who were already reading above grade level, sixty 
percent improved from one point two (1.2) years to three point 
eight (3.8) years gain. So the approach is not just remedial or 
not just for the advanced child. it has worked and there was a 
sixty-two percent growth of over a year. And there were children 
who were going from three to four months gain in reading. 

When we took the Metropolitan Achievement Test and analyzed 
them over the sunmer, the results were even greater. But again 
you're talking about different grade levels achievement. But the 
reading consultant said to me just the other day, "The most 
significant thing was the change in attitude, interest and degree 
of participation for almost all children, but particularly the 
beginning and reluctant readers." The children asked themselves 



to extend reading hour* They wanted to take the books home and 
if they were told no^ they took them anyway. There were lots of 
books for the popular things ^ They used basically paperback books 
and things that would appeal to hat age level. And above all the 
discipline problems were gone. And this is a school that is known 
as a hell^s little acre. And you go in that building anytime but 
when they're having the upper grades upstairs reading time^ you'll 
find anything going on in he hall^ absolutely anything , It's 
absolutely quiet* 

Everybody's busy and obviously happy because they're handling 
the materials and things that interest ' them at reading time. It 
goes back to hell's little acre afterwards. As the media specialist 
said, he thinks there going to have reading from nine to three 
because the teachers are ^ geared this way* 

Our media program has the potentional to change the focus of 
a whole school. It can produce an atmosphere of academic freedom^ 
friendliness and motivation. The very conditions desperately 
essential to all learning situations and most definitely to reading. 



tmRGARET EDWARDS - "TECHNIQUES FOR REACHING YOUNG ADULTS" 

I'm delighted to be able to be here. It's cruite excitincr to 
find somebody in this mechanized era of technologv Is still interested 
in books and reading And I'm so glad to be a part of such a movement. 
I d like, before I start, to say that I have subacribed to Norman 
Cousins' new magazine, The World , and before coming, I cut out some 
cartoons that I want to show you at tne end. But one that I didn't 
get packed I want to tell you about. ^ ' 

^K^^f^u^ ^ ^^^i middle-class, well-heeled, WASP man who has come 
to the library and he is saying to the librarian, "Have vou a" 
Classical noval that is semi^salacious that I could giva'mv teenaaca 
daughter to read so that she will not think we are censoring her 
reading? Well, the cartoon was right funny, but l wish vou had seen 
tne librarian. It seems to me unfortunate that this seemed right to 
Norman cousins. She was the typical. She had a book under he? arm, 

M ^r"-"^.^^^® ^ ^i"^ °^ a queer, weirdo sort of person 

Nobody thinks that's wrong. ^ ye£&on. 

caricatured on television of anywhere else, nobodv 
gets mad but the librarians. Why? Whv? Because too manv of us are ' 
3ust like that I don't think that's true in Indiana. But too manv 
librarians neither like people nor read books, and it makes a rotten 
combination. And that's the reason they're still caricaturing^us 
and nobody seems to think it's out of order. There are enough of us 
to Keep the libraries open who do like people and read books But 
there are too many librarians in this countrv who are mean to vounq 
people. They put them down. The best motivation in the world' is the ' 
librarian. And unless you've got that element, all these little 
devices we're talking about are not particularly effective." " 

or go around just handing people lists, or making displavs, 

or keeping tne place m order and get people to read. If the ^ ' ' 
llt^^lt^'' herself or himself does not read, how do you expect him to 
get other people to read? If he isn't so excited about books he's 
got to talk to somebody about them on the floor, how do vou think he's 
going to get the kids to reading? The thing that we all have to work 
on IS getting the right person there to be the link between the book 
and the person. And this is the prime motivation for reading. 

I was saying this morning at breakfast something xm all know i 
go m library 'after library filled with young oeople. What is the 
librarian doing? She's sitting down behind her desk filing, reading 
with her head m the trough. And she leaves it ud to the vouna 
person to make the contact. He comes hesitant, embarrassed and 
what does he say first? "I beg your pardon!" Because he feels he's 
,^V;, Ji?^ ^"f ^ N° person should begin his contact 

i ii h ^^^"^lan by having to say, "I beg your pardon." The librarian 
should have been up out of the chair in the first place. Get oufof 
that chair as many of you do and be receDtive, be a friend to the kids 
be approachable. And don't leave it up to them to make this contact. ' 



We should be walking up to them and talking---f riends ^ insDiring books 
that we've rGacl^ things that vm have fun reading^ that sort of thing. 
That is the motivation. 

But I have been asked to tako three devices for motivating reading 
One is displays, the other is floor V7ork^ and the other is book talks. 
And I want to try to limit my talking to one half for each. I don't 
quite know how you v;ant this done. Let me start talking and if you 
want to interrupt or intervene, please put your hand up or just speak 
out and ask or differ or argue and you can decide how much discussion 
v/e have. 

I'm going to start on the displavs. To any of you who have read 
My Pair Garden and Swarm of Beasts thi.y is old hat^ but it's the onlv 
way I know to talk about it. 

Every vear v/hen the autumn leaves fall, out come the posters in 
most of the libraries in schools and public libraries. And the poster 
is entitled "Fall Reading''. As cold weather sets in. Pall Reading is 
changed to ''Winter Reading," illustrated v;ith a picture of someone 
in an armchair in front of a fireplace reading a book* And snow falls 
outside. "Spring Reading" usually features a row of paper jonquils, 
while "Keep cool with a book-' shows a girl reading in a hammock with 
a cool drink within reach. 

These difolays save a lot of shelving as almost any book can be 
tossed in the collection beneath the poster. But thev are corny and 
ineffective. They do no more than brighten up some corner a bit and 
call attention to reading which is alraadv in the mind of the person 
or he wouldn^t be in the library. 

Displays are more effective if they measure a single concrete idea 
under such captions such as "Damsels in Distress" for gothic novels, 
"Music and all that Jazz"; "Growing up Black"; "Laugh=in"; "Profiles 
in -Courage" ; "Hov; do I love Thee?" whatever the subject for display^ 
it is quite important that it be relevant to the teenager -s world. 

Books on the subject should be under the poster. Don't put up a 
display unless you have the books with it. There should be an 
illustration that will catch attention and \rark with a striking captioi 
to sell an idea. Now at the end of this talk we're going to show some 
illustrations and we're going to plav with captions and see hovJ you 
would name it. 

One strong illustration is better than two or three. Don't put 
up scenes from six different countries* Put one good one there; one 
good one. Don't put a lot of little doodads and, if you'll notice . 
the commercial artist, he has one good thing there and that is the 
center of attention. 

Avoid the haughty , upward and onward tone. Don't put up "Know 
about your country." Don't put up preachy things. Don't give the 
idea that you're trying to save them for democary and teach them and 



exhort them. Let them have a good time. You can get to the sane 
place with a light touch, rather than beinq heavv-handod and nreachv. 

And avoid 'you." Don't say "what do you know about vour hi=?tor"?" 
Use the^ you if it fits in with the title of a sonq or somethinq" 
like this, but don't put vourself in a position of thundering from 
Sinai, of being the teacher tellinq the stupid vounq Dsrson how to 
be better . . , - - 

_ Two of the best places 1 know to get the humorous, light touch are 
m New Yorker and the - what I used to call - the Saturday Review of " 
Literature which is still in existence, but The Wo rld Is d o ing the '"' 
same thing. Maybe the Saturdav Review of Literature will carrv it on 
but the cartoons m The World are excellenr; — " 

Keep a file in your vertical file. Keeo a folder. Where vou 
see something good, cut it out and put it in there for future ' 
referen.:e. And if you can't cut it out, make a note of where it iq 
and give a rough drawing so that you can find it. 

So that you can change the displays often, instead of havinq 
winter reading L^nd fall reading and spring reading, about everv two 
weeks put up a new idea. And if you keep this folder here and have all 
your material ready, you can get it out and quickly get something up. 

I suppose you know the trick of removing one shelf from the 

^^^^ ^""^ vou've got a^three dimensional 

iittie theater, and put your poster on the board behind it. Now don't 
put up a bright orange poster on that old brov/n background. Fill in 
that whole background. If you take the shelf out, get colored 
pasteboard and get that whole background one color.' And then qet a 
color that gous with it for vour poster, and make that whole^ 
background a unit. Be sure and qet commercial lettering, if vou 're 
not awfully good at lettering. ' 

Find the illustration first if you want to get a lot of displays, 
pon^t say, I m going to have a displav on civil rights," and then 
begin hunting for the picture, because vou can hunt 'all winter and 
not find anything really good but when vou see a oicture that vou 
know is good, put it in there and then build vour' displav around it 
to save time . " ' ' ■ 

Be sure that you have readable books enough on that subject 
There's not any point on making a display on motorovcles, or Hawaii 
or the South Pole, because there are not even enough books for the 
display; about three for each. Be sure there are enough books to keea 
the thing going. If you put a display up and the books don't move, " 
take It down. No matter how good it was, don't keep a dull displav 
up there. And do not put in the displav the dead dogs that won't 
move. You lose their confidence. You've got to keep that displav 
so good, the books in it so good, that the kids will constantly ' 
come back to see what you've got to offer because they liked what 
they read. You put enough Captain Courageous and Two Years Before 
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the Mast in there and you lose them. Put up the books thev want to 
laad, and let them feel this display is such a livelv place that they 
keGp coming back and this way vou can introduce new ideas to them and 
keep their confidence. 

It is quite important, it seems to me, for vou to go to the 
school principal at the beginning of the year, if vou have librarv 
aides, and have included in this group an art student v/ho is reallv 
good. Give this person a letter at the end of the vear , make him 
a specialist and let him make displavs. Most of us are not verv 
good and when we get through it looks like a lot of paste pot and 
scissors jobs. Let a good art student make the displavs* And this 
way you can have a lot of them and make him the important soecialist 
in art on your board and give him a letter as vou would the football 
player. But get the student to do this, because it takes too much time 
and sometimes they resign. Be sure you get good letters as I have 
said before. 

The display should be good. It should pique the curiosity and 
the display should be so good that when the kid comes over and savs, 
"What's this," and begins looking at it, his hand automaticallv 
falls on the books beneath and you get him to read,., 

I said in the beginning of this talk, that the best motivation 
in the world is the librarian. And this librarian has to be a person 
who is emotionally adjusted and r4^h in her emotions. Somebodv that 
is in love with life^ not afraid of iti not afraid of the kids? reads 
constantly, and likes the kids enough to establish rapport with them; 
is not an authority; is not a disciplinarian, but is a person respected 
and loved, who sparks everybody's engine* 

A lot of people say that the young person doesn't need helpi let 
him ask for it, if he needs it. That is the way the supermarket works; 
you put it in the basket and we check it out. The kid does need help. 
He may be embarrassed at your approaching him unless vou know how. 
But he doesn^t know what he wants* How could he know? I'm talking 
about the high school kids, I'm talking about recreational reading 
here. But when he wants a good book to read, he's fresh up from the 
children Vs department where none of the authors he knows are present 
but Mark Twain* He has to go by title and the color of the book/ 
'cause he doesn't know the author* And if he finds one he likes, he 
spends the winter reading them. If he finds Earle Stanley Gardner^ 
then he spends the winter reading Barle Stanley Gardner when he would 
be reading even with more pleasure All Quiet on the Western Front , 
Black Like Me^ any number of bobks that' he would just love, but we 
leave hir^to his own resources. 

And if he does approach us and asks us ^ we tell him to look in the 
catalog. "Look it up in the catalog*" It's that chance to pinch him 
a little bit/ to discipline him instead of enjoying with him the books 
thai he might like to read. 

He doesn't even know what he likes.' He doesn't know he'd be 
interested in the South Seas^ because he doesn't know about Kon-Tiki . 
He doesn't think he would be interested in art because he never heard 
of Lust for Life* And you can open up whole new horizons to him/ if 



you've got a red dress* Then you've got that blue dress and vour 
accessories are black. Oh, yes, I think 1 know.'^ 

Now I wa's one of the cheapest customers that came to this place; $12,50 
was my limit. And she remembered my accessories. She remembered all" 
the dresses she'd sold me she was intensely interested in how successful 
I had been* Well, of course, I went there. If I had to have anything, 
I went to Miss Hinds, And nobody could wait on me because this 
woman cared about me. She had studied me to know what was best for me. 
And I said, if she had told me to wear a dress with ^a bustle with my 
figure I would have bought it, because everything she sold me was right. 
And she cared about me.* 

Now that's one way 1 learnad to wait On teenagers; was to make 
them feel, let them know, that I really was concerned with them, and that 
I was an expert. She could pick the dresses better than I could 
because she knew the styles. She knew what was appropriate. She knew 
a lot of things I didn't know about clothes. I tried to convince the 
teenager that I could pick his books better than he could. He found 
when he didn't ask me, he didn't have as good a time as when I picked 
them out. And he knew 1 was interested in him. Miss Hinds taught me 
how to wait on teenagers. 

At one o'clock, before school comes out, get readv, if you're in 
the public library. if you're in the school librarv it seems to be 
early in the day* Look over the collection; see what's in; what 
love stories that are real good; what good automobile stuff; what 
good books on drugs; what good books that vou know thev*re going to 
want are in. Place them, if you can. If you can*t know where thev 
are. If Miss Jenkins is running an assignment on the international 
short story and they are getting hard to find, collect all the ones 
that are left in the place so that you can quicklv hand this out and 
don't spend all your time hunting up another international short 
story, so that you can wait on people . 

Release yourself to be ready for these kids. And, if vou 're in a 
public library, go look through the adult shelves and pile ud the hot 
stuff back in your department. Put out on tops of tables unusual 
books on cartoon drawing, on any sort of problems that the kids are 
interested in, on getting along with your family, on all this sort of 
thing that you thought might be of interest. Kind of have it laying 
out where they can see it. " 

Andf '^f you have a reader that you're working with, that vou 're 

trying to get him to take the next hurdle; if she's been reading 

teenage stories and you gave her Mrs , Mike r when she comes in, 

meet her and say, "How did you like Mrs, Mike ?" Like Miss Hinds said. 

How did the red dress go?" For her to know that vou carried her 

interest in your mind is a very " that * s^the-wav-win-friends-and-inf luence 
people." 
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he dGpGnds on you instead of that dead catalog for his suggestions. 
And v^e should be so full of suggestions of books what v;e'vG loved so 
much that we want him to share the nleasure of reading with us. 

When I worked^ I wanted the kid .to come to me and sav, "will vou 
get ma two good books to read?" I don't v;ant him to sav^ "What shall 
I read?" "What subject are you interested in?" "Look it up the 
catalog" Let him look for Civil War-^-^let him look for this* No, 
indeed. If you let him depend on vour advice, vou can take him 
faster than he can take himself. Introduce to him subjects he never 
heard of or thought he would like. And ODen up his life to under^- 
standing that he would never reach, if vou were not there suggesting 
these things to him. And to pass the buck to the catalog is refusing to 
enrich the child as we possiblv could. 

How do you establish rapport with kids? I cannot tell vou exactlv, 
anymore than I can tell you how a woman at a cocktail partv gets the 
attention of the man that looks interesting across the room. But, she 
gets it. She sits there and she figures him out and she savs, "I 
wonder what v;ould interest him? What question shall I ask him about 
himself?" And she walks over and the first thing vou know she's got 
him nailed. How did she do it? I don't know. She did it because 
she wanted to do it. Because she like the looks of that man and she 
wanted his attention. And she got it* How did she do it? I don't 
know. But I know it can be done. 

I often tell of how I learned a great deal about the technigue of 
winning .people over. When I was fired from teaching I landed in the 
Pratt Library in the training class. I was getting $40 per month and 
it was in the bottom of the Depression and so they cut us to $38* 
We went to school half time and then we were paid the $38 a month 
for the half time work, I had $4 0 0 that had been taken out of my 
salary that I got when I was fired and this had to last me till this 
training class was over. 

Well, now, I must say that I didn't buy many Christian Dior dresses 
and when I got in a jam i had to have a dress and I went dovm to the 
basement of one of the stylish stores to find a bargain dress* And 
as I looked through tha racks several women came up to me and said, 
"May I help you?" "No." I had wanted to find a cheap dress that 
suited me and l was afraid to put myself in the hands of these people. 

After while, I loo^ked up and there was a clerk who had not 
approached me. And she had the dress I had come down 
there to find. Holding it up here and at her hips and just looking 
at me. It was uncanny. You know what she'd done? She had watched 
me paw through that rack and saw the dresses I took out and looked at? 
went back in the back room and found the best example of it that she 
could. She didn't say, "May I help you?" She stood there with the 
dress. Well, I got the drass. I had come for it and she knew it, 

Everytime I had to have a cheap dress, I went back to that 
basement. And you know what happened when I went in there? Miss 
Hinds would come in^ and she said, "How did you like the red dress?" 
"Fine." "Mow, what do you v;ant today?" "Weli," I said , "I've got 
to make a talk somewhere and I've got to have a dress," "Let me see; 



If a boy is interested in Durrell, which he probably isn't, but 
let's say ha is; .nnd a new Durrell comes in, meet him as he comes in 
and say, "Look what I^ve got for you todav." Oh, boy! That makes him 
feel good. Your personal interest in his' problems is what makes him 
feel good. Your personal interest in his problems is what makes him 
feel he can come to you and say, "I like this." 

And talk to him about the book when he come back. And in this 
discussion, do not be and adult imposing the right ideas on him. Let 
him think his thoughts and express them. Talk to him as vou would 
your peers, as you would another adult that cama in. Don't ever let him 
feel that because you* re adult and a librarian you know and he doesn't. 
He just might know. Let him think what he wants to think. 

Also, in this discussion, you can tactfully often bring him about 
a new realisation of how to. look at things. For instance, I gave a boy, 
who was a good reader, but he had'nt quite gotten on to the big one 
and I thought he was just ready, and I gave him of Of Human Bondage 
to read. And he came back and I said, ''What did vou"think about 
Human Bondage?" "Did*t like it," he said; "Why?"^ "Whv," he said, 
"Philirp's a nut." "Well," I said, "did you ever go with a girl that 
your mother and father didn^t like and even your friends told you 
'No go,' and Saturday night came and you went down to the pay 
telephone and called her for a date?" "Yeah?" "Well," I said, 
"that's what's the matter with Philip, exGept it lasted longer." 

And we got into a discussion of emotions and the mind. And 
dear old Saint Paul said, "The spirit is willing, but the flesh is weak." 
And what was the matter with Philip was that the flesh was weak and 
that's what's the matter with nearly all of us. And we got to talking 
about the difference between knowing a thing. He knew. I said, "you 
knew the girl was no good. Your friends and your parents didn't have to 
tell you; you knew this. And in spite of this you went down and 
called her for a date. All of us are v/eak. We know not to do things 
but we do them." And we got into quite a discussion about the thing, 
and I said, "Do you think he-s going to be happv in the end?" And he 
said, "I don't think so." "Well," I said, "I'do. Neither one of us 
can prove what we're saying, but, 1 believe he is." He thought 
happiness for him meant going to Spain and painting this picture and 
trying another great picture and winning fame. And instead of that he 
is looking forv;ard to the love of a sweet girl and career as a doctor 
in a town. If this doesn't make man happy, nothing does. If the love 
of a sweet girl and a career that you ' re" interested in doesn't give 
you happiness, what does? And I think he's going to make it?" And 
he said, "Give me another big one and let menses if I can get it." 

But this friendly talk after the kid comes in" is when you have a 
chance to branch out; to feel how he felt about this book and see 
what next; what his limitations are; how far vou can go with him. 
And anyway, he wants to talk about it. He needs somebodv to listen to 
him. . 

And I've had them say, "How can you tell a good book?" And I introduc 
them to the Book Review Digest. , and say, "I'll tell vou how I started 
learning, I read a book and I thought it was salacious 'and evil and wen 



went back to the Book Reviet^ Digest and read reviews of it and 
found I had missed the forest .f^r "the trees. Now these experts are 
summarized here so that you can quickly get what a lot of people 
think about the book. You do not have to agree with them. Experts 
are often wrong, but more often they are right and they're more likely 
to be right than an amateur. So, if you will look at the date on the 
book, make up your mind what you think about it, and then go to the 
Book Review Digest and compare what you think with what they say, you 
will find that you often didn't see what was the point." 

When I first went to the Pratt Library^ one of James Branch 
Campbell's books came out* I wasn't in adult work at the time. I read 
it and said it was the most salacious and evil book I had read; that it 
belonged in no public library. And when I came to work one day 
there were 24 copies of it there to be shelved. This bothered me. 
Here again, I had missed the forest for the trees. You have to learn 
these things and the kid is often interested in learning and the Book 
Review Digest is a good way for it. 

Don't make him feel he has to accept our ideas. Let him have his. 
But what we try to do all the time is to get each person to read the best 
he can read without pushing too hard, without looking down on best happens 
to be. It might be an automobile story is the best he can do. But let 
each one read with pleasure the best he can, hut be sure we're taking 
them along the road as fast as we caht 

Don't walk up to people and say, "May I help you?" You deserve 
what those other clerks in the basement deserved, "Just looking," Look 
the person over. Figure out what kind of a book that kind of person is 
likely to like. Go get the book in your hand and sav, - vou can see 
I'm dating myself when I say^ "Have you read The Catcher in the Rye? 
But pick up a hot number that is a hot number at that timi^an3"tafee 
the book in your hand and say^ "Have you read so and so?" 
Then you can establish your rapport because you're ready to have a 
conversation* If you say, "May I help you?" and he says^ '-No," then 
you're through. Don't let him dismiss you so easily. Make him want 
to talk to you. And watch^ when you suggest a book to him, watch 
his eyes. Don't ask a lot of questions. If I say to you, "What kind 
of books do you like?" Well now, that's hard to answer isn't it? 
You like a lot of things. It kind of paralyses the vocal cords* 
If you say^ "Have you read this book?" If he's read it^ his reaction 
to the book is your key to what to suggest next. 

In introducing a book^ we librarians who really have this under- 
standing with young people, are going to be asked constantly the question 
"What's this about?" That's one good way you can test yourself for how 
much relationship you have with kids* If they constantly besiege you 
saying, "What's this book about?" you're doing pretty good. And when 
you answer, answer with nouns and verbs and present a problem and 
don't say, "This is an interesting book; oh, you'll like it." 
Avoid adjectives. Don't say delightful, interesting, breathtaking. 
Say, "This is the story of a girl, who in the first chapters, wins a man 
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nr,-.^n^' Castler's Darkness at Noon: An oldline Communist is in 

prison awaitxng execution and whila awaitinq , ha qoes back over 

his life reviewing the things he had done in the name of the Part./ 

stood'aid L™S h^^^^ Tl ®^^=^ted because of him, the old friend who 
stood and begged him and he sent him up the river. Back in the back of 
Si ™ ? ^ nagging fear that he was wrong, but he must ha righ? 

He must be right or he will die spirituallv. He doesn't mind the 
bullet m the back of his head that he thinks he's going to get, but 
he must preserve himself spirituallv. And he's desperately trvinq 
to provQ to himself that these things were right. " ^ ' 

Something like this, to present to the kid a problem that is 

book'"'"Sha?^f "r"'"!' '^^'"^^ °^ "This is\^ interesting 

verbs. interesting? Don't use adjectives; use nouns and ^ 



kid 1 ^J^^L - awav from kids. I never took a hook awav from a 
tie'aduit ^""""I adult collection in the ponular librarv where 

awav frn™ °t/"^ non^fiction were shelved. Do not take books" 

?==d,' ^ tu- " disuade them in a tactful x,7av from 

whv thi r^^f^^'^? think thev're not readv for, explain to ?hem 

why the book is important. 

I remember in the old davs when Grapes of Wrath came out. Oh, it 

us and hi * ?! ^^^^^^ ""^^^^ froET^hr-diffiFent churches called 

us and begged us not to put it in the librarv. And it was considered 

baf ""l^k "S;""' '''' r.-^«-to°«v's reading list now, Sut was verv 
to ^ead it TLr^'^'^r^ msKperienced and I was afraid for the kids" 
the person tactfullv from reading it, I would sav, "I'd like to sav 

tSfSfd'^fadfefth'i '^"^ f'"' ^^^^^ Shocking.' Not for the reasons 

old ^ionih i think, not because the four-letter words which vou're 
old enough to read and not sit and mull over, vou can do this. it > s 
shocking because societv let this thing happen. And \.Ou're old 

shocinf ■"tL''''.^H°^ intelligentlv-and understand whv itls so 
snocKxng, And send him out, 

th. fnok^^^? ^1 ^^i^^ " it had been harmful, jerking 

feS Ittt Baldwin isn't as hot a number as he was I 

laMwfn Lnf ^h''?^-^ ^^^^y librarian should read ever? 

it SIth a k?d I way controversial and be able to discuss 

revT^^ ■ • instance, Another Country , you should read the ' 

S / .i"-— ^a^"^^^^ Review so you can point out to the 

to sav t^fJ^^^^'f straight pornography, what Baldwin was trving 
to say. He was exploring the various manifestations of love from 
peoSff ^^d"^ love between the races to love between oJHna" 
It nS ^° i^ ''^^^ this man is talking about. " 

hani^ ^^^Idn ' t put Another Country in a kid's 

J^"!%P°^-^^iT' ^IthQugh, I would put manv Baldwin books, and if "he 
a Soi^? of i- ^ think a librarian shokd" give hfm 

a point of view and not take the book away from him. Show him how"to 



that her two older sisters were in love with.'' That is the Old Rolling 
Ye^rs_ story. 

But, here ■ s Castler's Darkness at Noon t An 'Oldline Communist is in 
prison, awaiting execution and while he is awaiting, he goes back over 
his life reviewing the things he had done in the name of the Party, 
the girl he loved that v;as executed because of him, the old friend who 
stood and begged him and he sent him up the river. Back in the back of 
his mind is a nagging fear that he was wrong^ but he must be right. 
He must be right or he will die spiritually. He doesn-t mind the 
bullet in the back of his head that he thinks he * s going to get, but 
he must preserve himself spiritually* And he*s desperately trving 
to prove to himself that these things were right. 

Something like this, to present to the kid a problem that is 
absorbing and interesting, instead of saying, "This is an interesting 
book*" What was interesting? Don't use adjectives; use nouns and 
verbs . 

Don't take books away from kids, I never took a book away from a 
kid. I had the young adult collection in the popular library where 
the adult fiction and non^fiction were shelved. Do not take books 
away from them* If you cannot disuade them in a tactful way from, 
reading something you think they're not ready for, explain to them 
why the book is important , 

1 remember in the old days when Grapes of Wrath came out. Oh, it 
was a hot number* The Ladies Aides fronF the "different churches called 
us and begged us not to put it in the library. And it was considered 
very bad^ 'course, it's on everybody's reading list now, but it was very 
bad. And I was young and inexperienced and I was afraid for the kids 
to read it. They would go over and get it and if I could not disuade 
the person tactfully from reading it, 1 would say, "I'd like to sav 
before you read this book that it's very shocking. Not for the reasons 
the old ladies think, not because the four ^letter words v;hich you're 
old enough to read and not sit and mull over^ you can do this. It's 
shocking because society let this thing happen. And you're old 
enough to read this book intelligently and understand v;hy it is so 
shocking." And send him cir . 

Now this is far better than even if it had been harmful, jerking 
the book out of his hand. Baldwin isn't as hot a number as he was a 
few years ago, but a few years ago every librarian should read everv 
Baldwin book that is in any way controversial and be able to discuss 
it with a kid. For instance , Another Country, you should read the 
review of this in The Saturday" Review so you can point out to the 
kid why it isn't just straight pornography; what Baldwin .was trying 
to say. He was exploring the various manifestations of love from 

homosexuality to love between the races, to love between ordinarv 
people and so on. And this is what this man is talking about. 

It is not pornography. I wouldn't put Another Country in a kid's 

hands possibly; although, I would put many Baldv/in books, and if he 

read this, it's 0*K* by me. But I think a librarian should give him 

a point of view and not take the book away from him. Show him how to 

Q read it, 
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All this goes to say that the librarian's readinq is essential. 
All the friendliness, all the good looking lists, all the tricks in 
the world are not the core of the problem. The core is that the 
librarian, and adjusted, friendly person has a wide reading back- 
ground so rich and varied on so many levels that he can walk up to 
people and spark their engines. And the kids know this and this U 
the way to do away with a lot of discipline trouble, because you make 
friends with the kids. 

And I'd like to say before ending, young people are reading more 
than they ever did and better books. Now this isn't necessariiv true 
of the in;,Gr-city. I know in Baltimore, Miss Seibert stands me' 
down that they're not, but she's working with almost totally 
disadvantaged people. I went to New York City to Doubleday's bookshoo 
and It was crawling with kids. And I went to the saleslady and I saic3 
Do many young people come in here?" She said, "Thay are the core of ' 
our business?" Yes, New York children are reading. " 

Someone called to my attention recentlv a book edited by Peter 
Jensen called The Future of General Adult Book and Reading in America - 

It IS the result of an ALA conference to which media specialists, 

critics, librarians, publishers, booksellers, all came together to talk 
about the future of the book. Some of the chapters are a little dull 
but, my, there are some good ones. Somebodv from Athenaum gave an ' 
excellent talk in there. The editor of Playboy magazine has a wonderful 
chapter m there on reading. ^ 

One of the things they said that interested me is that a lot of 
the audiovisual business is very good for the people we class 
nonreaders; the ones who are sort of allergic to orint. And this ia 
wonderful for them. But they say that maybe we don't have as high 
a percentage of reading today, but we've got more people, because of 
the population explosion, reading books than ever before. And the 
future of the book is not doomed. It is here and I am so delighted to 
see a conference on the book ■ " " 

I think that the media are wonderful educational materialr, 
wonderful teaching aids, and wonderful for the person that wasn't 
going to read anyway. But I warn librarians not to give up books because 
we have other media. The book is still important and it is very important 
Audiovisual has not advanced to the stage where it is an art to" 
rival literature^ It is a wonderful teaching aid. It is wonderful for 
the nonreader. it has many possibilities and may develop into any one 
of a number of things. But when you get into literature, into things 
that stir the emotion, into things that widen your vision and set you 
thinking, I don't think we can give up the book. It's got to stay. 

In my book The Fair Garden and the Swarm of Beast s there is a chapter' 
on book talks. if you are interested on my pSTnrW^iew on the book' 
talk, let me say this. Any book talk is right, if it gets the kids to 
read the books. if they do not come in and ask for the books, the 
method isn't so good. But whatever method you use is right for you. 
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it makes the kids come and ask for the book. That^s the testt And if it 
turned out to be nothing but an entertainirient or a bore^ it's v/rong, 

I say that if you prepare your book talk as you're going to give 
it and write it out on the typewriter and learn it. Let me defend 
this method^ though I admits maybe you have a better one. You can't 
speak extemporaneously about a book three weeks from now as well as you 
can today. You forget. It cools off. You don't have the ardor* 

If you've got it down like you v/ant to say it^ this is good for 
the next 50 years. I've got talks here I used 25 years ago and are still 
good. Here is War and Peace and it's a good talk. You can build up 
a directory o£ 50 or more talks just by keeping these. Then next year 
you've got a new bunch of victims in the school. The whole ninth grade 
is new. Two years from now the whole tenth grade will be new. And 
you've got new victims each year for these talks. 

And if they are reading promoters^ all you have to do is like the 
old Methodist preacher who used to take his sermon barrel with him 
when he moved from place to place. Stir around in the barrel and bring 
up your book talks. At the beginning of the school year you can look 
over your talks and in an hour or two you're ready to go with any 
number of talks. 

And let me tell you^ the words of the author are better than what 
we make up. We go ahh, ahh^ and we go back and we repeat and if you 
have these smooth, memorised v/ords of the author you can electrify 
an audience with it. And while it takes more time at first to learn 
it, it's good forever and you soon build up a repertoire of 50 talks* 
You're ready for anything. If you're asked to speak to the advanced 
college students and due to a change in schedule you're faced with the 
shop boys ^ look through your folder and pick up The Red Car . 

I argue all this out in the book^ and then I give you twelve steps 
for giving the book talk that I find have been effective. My one 
reason for defending this is, it has worked 30 years or more in 
Baltimore ve: successfully* We have access to all the schools 
there. They beg us to come more than we come because pupils and 
teachers feel that these talks are wonderful. And when you give the 
talks, have mimeographed or some kind of list and give each numbers* 
Most of the kids don't know their ABC's^ but a lot of them can counts 
And if you say, "I'm going to talk about no. 5 and so on," 

Give thumbnail sketches of the books on the list# but give your 
book talk on the one/ two or three that you're prepared to give and 
let each person go out with the authors and titles in his hands. 
They can't remember the authors and titles and you confuse the 
librarians. But have this mimeographed list that you hand to each 
child and you'll find that it is effective. And I say it is effective 
because it does get the kids into the library to read books. Now you 
may give a better method and I don't want you to change it^ if yours 
is working as well* 
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I also feel If you are short of help, you could take a qrouo of 
hn"i°f%v"'- ^"^^ awfully good aiid teach them to give 

book talks And send them through the school with armloads of books 
to circulate and talk about. They would love to do it, the kids would 
listen to them and those kids todav can do wonderful thinqs And 
If you yourself master the art of giving the book talkrif you will 
take my book, if you like the method, and teach kids how to give these 
talks and send them through the school vou set the school on fire with 
letting the kida do it themselves. 
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DALE CARLSON - "WHY CHILDREN'S BOOKS AT ALL?" 



It_s funny watching a lot of librarians, 'cause the funny 
thing IS when you write children's books, the first audience is 
really the children and then the second people that inspire you 
and terrify you are the librarians, because if they don't like 
whatyou write, you have had it. What I want to talk about today 
""fi^H ^ ""^^^ ^^^5® subject called, "Why children's books at 

all? I never really thought about it very seriously except it 
dawned on. me that in a room full of us who have dedicated our lives 
to children's books one way or another, it might be a good thinq 
to talk about what children's books are all about. 

I have been so often asked why I write children's books and 
why there is a need for so many children's books, that I decided 
given this opportunity today, to sort out some of my own though ti 
atoout It. It seems strange to me to be reaching for answers on 
my own, because all my professional life I have depended so much 
!u u?nf"^ librarians for their help and knowledgeability about 
the children's books field. They really do know more than writers 
especially depended on my friend and editor, Jean Karl 
of Atheneum, who says to rna, after I have been to cocktail parties 
where people ask me why i do not do something really important like 
write for adults, that children's books represent, really^ the last 

°^ today. It gives me heart and so do my children 
Who happily for me, go on clamoring for more. They have all helped 
to reinforce my own belief in the dignity and intelligence of chil= 
dren and their right to their own books. 

I think two very obvious reasons for the existence of the volume 
and diversity of children's books are the greater length of child- 
hood than ever before— we keep children young and in school and out 
the^adult world for so much longer; and the complexity of the 
J^^ "^^^^^ children must be prepared=-there's so much more 
the children need to know and understand now in order to cope with 
adulthood . -t- 

A third most important reason is the knowledgeability of 
today's children. Because of other media, notably television, chil- 
dren are exposed to more of the world. Our educational system pro= 
vides a greater diversity of information than in previous genera= 
tions. I know my children know more than l did at their same age. 

A fourth consideration is not only do our children know more 
than earlier generations of children did, but we know more about 
children; about childhood itself. Other societies have thought 
about children as miniature adults or savages that needed harness jng 
and breaking or as a race apart. People have also thought of child- 
hood only because of an adult nostalgia which so easily whitewashes 
truth, as a time of innocence and pleasure. 

We know now of course that none of this is true. Children are 
people with their own problems, their own vision, their own inter- 
pretation of the world and themselves, their own frustrations and 
n.'^f''^ , 2 ^fs^^^s. What they lack is the wisdom of experience. 
But lack of wisdom does not mean lack of intelligence or' lack of 



curiosity. They have the same need for information that we do. 
They have the same need to identify themselves with other people 
and other ideas. They have as much or more curiosity as we do 
about the world, about other ideas ^ other cultures, other places, 
about the society they live in, and how children relate to it. 
And as we do, they have a need for escape literature'-^adventures , 
thrillers, spy stories, science fiction, sports stories, career 
stories . 

In our house there seems to be a need for horror. I have a 
very literary son, who just before his 8th birthday, when I asked 
him what he wanted for his birthday, said, "I^d like a dog and my 
own Dracula." He was at an age at this point where he assumed, 
like with the Gerber's baby food, all mommies turned out books. 
So I called an editor who was a friend of mine and I said, "What 
do you think the market is for a Dracula?" She said, "Not good, 
but for Danny, anything." So we turned out not only an adaptation 
of Dracula but one of Frankenstein and Danny adored them. It was 
a marvelous escape from all the children's literature to which he 
had been subjected. 

The point is, there is a need for children's books simply 
because there are children who need to read them. When people say 
to me, "There didn't used to be children's books as such; we were 
simply given the, B ible , Dickens , and Little Women , Treasure Island , 
and we got along." The implication being "that life is made too easy 
for the kids today. My answer is no longer as defensive as it used 
to be. With the number and diversity of children's books today we 
are better preparing our children for adulthood than they were ever" 
prepared before. 

Another question is i What is a children's book? One good way 
to define the need for children's books is to define what constitutes 
a good children's book. I have often been asked why 1 indulged in 
the levity, levity mind you, of writing children's books, I know 
I don't have to tell you writing children's books is a serious 
business. It is not a practice system for writing adult books 
later on, and not because one cannot write adult books, I've 
done both, and the children's books are harder , -.1 *ve done, | cause 
writers need money, too, occasional adult books and I got paid 
easily three times as much for those as for children. And I've 
done them in three months. Some of my best children's books have 
taken me two years, but I find them more rewarding. 

The writing for children must be sparer, more truthful. One's 
meaning must be much more exact. My children demand many more 
eKplanations for what I write for them, than my friends do for 
what I write for the^^^ 

Since the 1940 's an avalanche of first-rate talent has gone 
into this relatively new popular medium. Much money is spent by 
publishers and librarians, schools, and parents. Children's books 
are certainly not by any of us^ writers, editors, librarians, or 
publishers/ efforts to be taken lightly. The first point, specifical 
is that a children's book is not a watered-down, o££»shoot of adult 
literature as so many outsiders imagine it to be, but a serious and 
separate form of v/riting. 



The first difference between books for adults and those for 
children, and one that points dramatically to the need of children 
for their own literature, is not ommission, but condensation. You 
can't leave too much out. You just have to find a good simple way of 
getting it all in. Young children, especially in the four to six 
group, have neither vocabulary nor the' attention span for lengthy 
stories. But that doesn t mean that their imaginations don *t stretch 
or that they haven't had sensory and intellectual experiences. 
Therefore, a book for the very young has to suggest a great deal 
in a very limited space, and it is essentially a starting point for a 
child's imagination to pursue, 

^ere the Wild Things Are with words and pictures encapsulates 
whole stretches of the imagination, of fears and dreams of power, 
the here and now oj dinner, to the farthest shores of delight and 
dread, in altogether very few words. Read it and think about it 
over and over. It is not just a little book but a whole experience 
taken into a small space, 

I've tried in my own two picture books. Good Morning , Danny and 
Good Morning , Hannah , to accomplish the same things in terms of 
everyday experiences, I have an editor friend of mine who once 
said to me, "I'm very tired of purple elephants, haven't you got 
anything with a playground in it?" So these two books are partly 
a story of daily happenings for the very young to identify with, 
but most important they are a starting point for remembering and 
thinking about their own eKperiences, The pictures and the stories 
work together to remind children of their daily lives. 

The point of picture books is to suggest reality, to stimulate 
imagination, to voice for those pretty voiceless, the nameless 
experiences, fears, and dreams with which they can identify their 
own being, their own thoughts, the worlds of reality and Imagination* 
We've had fun reading books like, Mr. Bear or The Little Engine 

That Could , The Five Chinese Brothers , IncW W Inch PThe Moon in My 
Ro^, Peter '^hair . The New Frog and ToCT^TogetEer to yo^^chTlfen* 
Nothing is left out in these books that "is necessary. On the contrary, 
words are condensed and ready for a child's grasp in loth pictures 
and text. These books deepen and broaden the child's limited 
experience of life and himself. 

Another major difference between adult books and children's 
books is the approach or attitude. The hallmark for a children's 
book is that problems can be solved; most especially that children 
can solve their own problems. All children have problems. Some 
of them as sordid as those experienced by adults, as self --defeating . 
But they are problems that often go unvoiced for lack of skill in 
expressing their claims or lack of authority to change anything 
anyway. Children's books express hope in a way that adult books 
often don't, even when describing the most difficult of personal 
or world circumstanGes and belief in the possibility of solutions. 

Books today are not as cloistered as they once were, A lonely 
child's problem is not solved so easily as Mary's was in The Secret 
Garden by the cultivation of plants and a healthy outdoor'Wr Id . Modern 
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children, like Harriet , The Spy ' or like Claudia and Jamie of From The 
Mixed-up Files , of Mrs . Basil E. Frankweiler in one age group and the 
heroes of teenage novels who cope ^^?ith drugs , abortion , crime , love , 
marriage problems in another age group, live with a far more complicated 
world and under far more tension* It takes tremendous inner resources 
and emotional and intellectual ingenuity to find one's identity and 
solve today ' s . problems . The children's books today reflect this. 

Even in the ten years there is such a difference, I compare my 
own first book, written about ten years ago^ Perkins , the Brain , 
What a simple problem of being accepted in a new neighborhood to the 
problems of my last two books in which the future of the world with 
its present load of unrest, mistrust, war^ pollution, racism which 
are meaningful problems to every child. 

Into The Mountain of Truth , which I suppose is the favorite of my 
books, I put all of the adventure I could. ^ The story is of a 
secret cult of American children who go to the Himalayas and explore 
their psychic powers. But the goal is not to plant gardens or to 
put a ball team together. The goal is to do what they can to save 
the world. Children are far more serious today than I think even 
we were . 

Children's books must reflect current problems. But the point 
is that unlike in adult books, in children's books there is hope of 
solution. A good children's book enables a child to identify with 
that hope. 

The third area in which children's books differ from adult books 
is fantasy. A child's sense of possibility has not yet been destroyed 
or jaded. Good children's book writers remember their 0V7n sense of 
infinite possibilities* Never-never land is not simple naivete, it 
is an expression of a deeper truth an expression of belief of beauty 
and joy and wonder of things. So is Toad Hall and Jenny in Higgledy - 
piggledy Pop and Charlotte in her. . . .Web. Children identify with 
animals and after all why shouldn't animals have voices. And when 
young children become ten to fourteen years old^ there are books 
whose fantasy is based on possibility - Engdahl ' s Enchantress from 
the Stars or The Far Side of Evil . These are dreams of future that 
children dream and are "entitled to have expressed in their books. 
I've just finished a book called The Human Apes which is coming out 
next March/ in which three teenagers come across a group of people 
who have reverted physically, to live peacefully in nature ^ to our ape= 
like origins. They look like gorillas and they have human brains, 
but they are far more scientifically advanced and they eventually 
plan to live as electronic impulses/ free from bodies among the 
stars . 

Children know more than we did about our origins in the animal * 
world and they know far more the world at large, the cosmos, than we 
did and they want to identify with the whole universe now. As adults 
have books to express their dreams and longings, why not children? 
And there is always the need for escape; for a world apart from daily 
existence. 



In good children's books there is a sense of reality as well, 
not adult reality, but a child's reality. Children's books are 
first and foremost about children* Just as adults like to find 
themselves in books, children like to find children with whom they 
can identify. The relatively new black literature for children 
testifies to this need. Reading about children makes children able 
to identify themselves with the rest of th& world. It allows them 
to feel a part of, instead of separate from, all that is happening 
around them. One of the problems of childhood is loneliness" and I 
think books help to bridge that gap between children's loneliness 
and their relationship to the world. 

Whether children are facing difficult problems as in Black Boy 
or in Shadow of a Bull, or even just the donut machine Homer Price 
used to face, the children who read, learn they are not alone in having 
to cope. And then in an expanding world, how. else are they to learn 
the facts that will soon be necessary to know without books specifically 
geared to their understanding? A hundred years ago there were no 
rockets and China was not a major and immediate problem* Nor was 
there much daily GOncern about integration, women's liberation^ un- 
justified" war, the problems of an advanced technological society. 
Children need greater preparation for adulthood now and there needs 
to be material available at their level of comprehension, history 
and historical novels, science books, sociological books, workbooks 
for the very young. 

I have a daughter now and she's nine and 1 wanted to explain 
women's liberation to her. Well, it wasn't easy without doing a lot 
of research and since in our house one of the ways you explain is by 
writing a book about it. Mommy tending to be long-winded, I sat down 
to write a women's liberation book for Hannah. These kinds of things 
were not given to us when we were young and I think we suffered from 
them . 

Children nepd their own heroes just as adults do. And even more 
than adults, they need real models. The nurse and assorted sports heroe 
books may not be especially literary, for girls I find some of them 
even damaging, hut they'll get better, and they have a place in 
the needs of children to dream about themselves and their futures. 

Polk hero books are enlarged dreams children can fantasize about. 
Most children have needed to be Robin Hood, or King Arthur, or Genghis 
Khan. Not much here for girls here sadly. One of the reasons I enjoyed 
writing my two historical novels, Warlord of the Ganji , was that I 
wrote about a period in Japan when women had a tremendous amount of 
freedom and also were intellectual geniuses of their day. And when 
I wrote Beggar King of China , his wife played as big a political role as 
ha did , 



There is another need that children have that they can only 
get from their own books rather than adult books-»the need to laugh. 
Childhood can be a wearying and trying eKperianc© at times and the 



relief can be enorinous especially when the humor is based on believable 
situations and shows how funny real life can be. Carolyn Heywood ' s 
Little Eddie y which all of us remember^ McCluskey's Homer Prlce ^ the 
marvelousl^ crazy books of Ellen Raskin like Spectacles ^"Joslin * s 
What Do You Say Dear ? , What Do You Do Dear ? are ^ust such books* 

And then there irj a child's need for adventure beyond his own 
experience^ whether it's Alice ^ Down the Rabbit Hole or Jim Hawkins 
finding a treasure map, a trip to Where the Wild Things Are or the 
Tunes of Atuan . Adventure, not always available firsts hand to children , 
but always between the covers of a book^ is a necessary part of growth. 
Books are not the only path to formation of values and the finding of 
truths and ideas, but in the quiet hours of reading much can be gained* 
There is nothing like being off from the noise of life and people and 
activity and television sets with a book in hand with which to escape 
and to clarify one's thoughts and problems in the context of what 
one is reading. As Jean Karl says in her superb book about children's 
books From Childhood to Childhood , "Children's books are poetry; they 
could be drama; they are fiction of many kinds; they are nonfiction. 
And all are designed not to teach but to give children interesting 
eKperiences. The experience of living in other places and other times, 
of discovering ideas, of testing emotions, of growing to meet life. 
They do not preach, they entertain and they awaken areas of interest 
that might otherwise be dormant," 

Not all children's books have marking of eKcellence of course. 
There are books that are didactic, badly written, trivial, boring, too 
cutesy, too complex. In all fields, not just children's books there 
are mistakes. But where an author fails or an editor's judgment was 
inaccurate or a publisher has put something dreadful on the market 
just to make money, it is to be hoped that a librarian will catch 
the slip and mortify the endeavor by ignoring it and barring the 
said misfit from the library shelves. 

But all of us involved with children's books — writers, illustrators, 
editors^ directors of library services like my friend, Suzanne Glazer, 
librarians, parents, know that a body of literature exists that 
broadens its reader's experiences, gives its readers hope and enthu- ■ 
siasm for the world in which they will have to live, a scope for 
adventure and fantasy, a way to identify themselves , to choose their 
heroes, to find their own truths* Such an endeavor has a right to 
exist as a serious and respected profession. 
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STEPHEN E. JAMES ''SURVIVAL INSTRUCTIONS FOR INNER CITY LIB^RIANS" 



I had not eKpected a group this large; had expected 25 individuals 
maybe in a circle so we could rap some. I talked with Miss Land this 
morning and she said, "Oh, upwards of 60 , . I'm happy to have you 

here. I'm Steve James and we're talking about inner=city libraries 
this morning. 

It's hard to come from Cleveland and know how to relate to an 
audience in Indiana, I don't know what your problems are here as far 
as moving the merchandise. It^s also hard to entertain you, make you 
happy that I'm here and be honest with where my head is at on 
libraries , 

l*m a librarian* I got my job in Cleveland by writing to the 
director of the library when I was in library school and saying^ 
"Libraries aren*t doing this and they aren*t doing that and they 
aren't . . . and they aren't , • * and they aren't , . . and I'm 
unhappy with you." He called me in with the head of the personnel 
department and the head of the branches and they lined up on one side 
of the desk and they sat me in the chair and explained to my why 
libraries aren't , . . 

It's not the intent. There's a problem with money and there's a 
problem with personnel, and learning that there's not a question any= 
more of how much money you'll allot to inner-cities. If you're in a 
city the size of Cleveland, most of it will go into inner-cities. 

I'm going to let you know I'm not a good speaker; don't talk at 
conferences much; don't go to workshops and that. In the last eight 
months I've been to Illinois, Texas, Connecticut, Washington, D.C, and 
several universities in Ohio. Similarly, I find when going to con- 
ferences is that when I call two weeks later to find out what effect 
the conference had, there's been no effect, 1 ask did they hear me? 
Because when I travel and I bring you a list, what I'm doing is not 
really coming to have J & B and water with VIP's and to be told what 
a good idea it is or to be cooed over. 

What I come for is to offer the essenne of what I've learned the 
last year and a half . . It took me a year and a half of walking the 
streets, going into alleys, drinking wine with fellows on the corner 
when I didn't really want wine with the fellows on the corner, to 
refine it all down to "Survival Instructions for Inner-city Librarians". 
And I talked with other inner-city librarians about it and I referred 
to some of the big names in the field Hardy Franklin and E. J. 
Josey,^ And I talked with them about how to keep those of you who are 
interested in taking the program outside the walls, how to keep you 
from having to go through a year and a half of that work in order to 
be effective. Why can't you start where I am and move with it? 

Although I'm aware that resource people don't normally ask any- 
thing of the audience, I'm going to ask that while I'm talking with 
you, please do not take the piece of paper and write a little note on 
it and pass it to your neighbor, fold it up and put it in the heel of 
you ihoe and keep the tack from sticking your foot, don't use it as n 
book mark in your branch. 



It's taken a year and a half to get here and as I loo'k at you I ■ 
see several reactions,- I see some people who are really smiling and 
say "Yeah, do it!" And I see others who are very up-tight about my 
saying don't tear that piece of paper. All I'm asking is that you 
respond to it and the common sense on that. But when you start 
working on a program and people tell you you've got all the time you 
need, make the library relevant, make the community respond, it's 
hard to think of common sense things. 

If s hard to refine it down to just dealing with what you know 
in your heart and doing that. Because you get nervous out there and 
you know the administration is looking at you and you know that if it 
doesn't work, the program will be killed, the funds realloGated and 
you never would have had the chance to really try and see. For a 
year and a half I've been doing it and I enjoy talking about it, but I 
recognize that talking about it v;on ' t get it done. 

I hope that out of the conference this week there's one session 
you can relate to, because as I look around this room there are going 
to be very few who could go into an inner-city •and coma out alive and 
I know that. So I don't expect you to utilize everything we talk 
about today, but I hope you take one thing out of the conference so 
that when l call Miss Land in a couple of weeks and I ask, "How's it 
going?" I won't gat the same answer I got before in Illinois, Connecti- 
cut, and Texas. This is the bast one I've been to. You got Spencer 
Shaw sitting in the back of the room listening to me. Isn't that some- 
thing? I met him yesterday and didn't know quite how to deal with him 
because he ' s a giant. Let's look at number 1, 

PLAN _ PROGRAMS AROUND YOUR TALENTS: If tomorrow you ' re given the job 
of reaching a community or training people to reach a community, the 
easiest way to start a program is to use what you have. If you play 
the guitar, play it with a vengence; use it any way you can." My talent 
was a camera. I used it to emphasize the programs we were trying to 
push out of the library. ^ , . 

We had young adult of the month; displayed his picture on an easel 
in the library; he got a ping-pong ball with his picture on it; his 
school got a postcard with his picture on it saying that he is the 
young adult of the month — would they please have that on the P. A 
system? Would they put up the card so other kida could, see him and' 
know who he is? And we held tight hands with John. The point is f 
you've got a talent use it. If you don't have one, don't try to 
hustle the community by staying two paragraphs ahead. They'll rip you 
off. Use what you have — have immediate effect and cause noise, so 
that the parents will know you're there. 

STREET CONTACTS WILL BE MORE PRODUCTIVE THAN PROPESSIONAL CONTACTS: 
Hard to remember. Easier to go and talk with the minister or 
principal because that way you. can lean back and rap on a professional 
level. Remember, they are trying to reach the people too and if you 
want a direct line to where the people are, go directly to them. Admini- 
strators tend to lose contact; it's not because they want to, it's be- 
cause that's the way it is. 



START YOUR PROGRAMS WITH CHILDREN; Bverytime I say that somebody 
shoots a hand up and says, "What about adults?" It's easy to use 
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children. Children have the time to rap with you and tell you exactly 
where they are. They can take your name from the street corner and lay 
It on the breakfast table every day. By the time you knock on the door, 
parents have heard your name, "Oh yes, you're Steve James". You can 
move inside the house at this point. 

Folks are afraid in the inner-city. They live there,* they lock 
their doors and keep chains on. And it doesn't matter if you are 
there to save their souls or bring information to them. It doesn't 
matter; they're scared of you. Know that! And know that before you 
go knocking on doors you better have an inside contact or know that 
the program you're trying will give you lots of exercise and that's 
about all. Start your programs with children--it ' s easier. in the 
mner-city they don't go off to suimner camp. They'll be there, 

CULTIVATE TEENAGERS' FRIENDSHIPS; THEY WILL BE YOUR BACKBONE: 
If you ever tried to move a program in a community and had teenagers 
angry with you, you know you won ' t get far. In Cleveland there's a 
group called the _ Ashahtis . They began much like the Panthers by 
laying a protective arm around the cominunity. Where they went right 
and the Panthers went wrong was that they kept the arm there. They 
didn't try to tell the community what to do. ' ' 

When the Ashantis gather, stores close. When the Ashantis walk 
down the street they walk hundreds, strong, and when they walk, they 
walk in rhythm and that rhythm is, "The Ashantis run this motherfucker, 
hell yesl" If you antagonize the Ashantis, you won't last. You better 
know that when you go into the community. '- .j 

We tried outdoor movies in Cleveland and before I tried them I 
talked with the older people in the community and I talked with the 
children but I did not deal with the Ashantis and I didn't last. Came 
back a month later and I dealt with the Ashantis. At that point, I 
went back and I got myse''f together and I let my wife hold me and rock 
me a while and tell me it was alright. 

I don't dress like this in Cleveland. I went back in my dungarees 
with my afro not quite together and I shot some pool with them and I 
drank some wine with them and I talked about the importance of informa- 
tion. The Ashantis read; they don't read "Look out whity, black 
power's gonna get your mother". They don't read that. They read 
how rich people use their money ~ green power. They use the library 
regularly. They have a poor return rate on the books. We ask for them. 
They have a poor return rate. 

But the Ashantis promised that I would have no trouble with outdoor 
movies. I was very nervous— it was at night and we put a screen 
against the wall and there was grass, then a sidewalk and then benches 
This was m a housing project and when you walk in there, people lean 
out of their windows to see if you belong. The children were on the 
grass and older people were sitting on the benches and the Ashantis 
walked the sidewalk and they only had to do it one time, 

I never had any more trouble and teenagers who are not members of 
the Ashantis knew I was alright then and they went downtown with me, 
the teenagers, not the Ashantis. The Ashantis don't have anything to 



do with the system; don't believe in the system. But the teenagers 
chose the movies they wanted to see. They chose Aretha Franklin ^ 
Life off Ray Charles , cartoons for the children / and it worked. Deal 
with your teenagers; you won*t survive in a community^ if you overlook 
them, 

SUCCESSFUL PROGRAMS FOR ADULTS DEMAND EXTENSIVE PUBLICITY i We all 
know that I've been to a number of conferences where a radio or television 
man will say/ "The public does not question the intent of the library^ 
the public questions the method of doing it." And he* 11 lean back and 
wait for a response. We know the importance of publicity. We know 
that if we use publicity in the branch and we don't have' people coming 
in, that nobody's going to know about it. 

Now let me tell you what to do. If you don't have a publicity 
department in your system, make a mailing list. It's not hard to do. 
Make it and use it. List all the radio stations, television stations, 
get the names and addresses of every school in the area. Do it and ' 
use it. We all know it should be done/ but it's hard to take the time* 
But if you want your program to move, you're going to have to get it 
into the media* 

In January I became a branch librarian. Up until January, the 
largest program they'd had at that branch had attracted ten people. 
Fantastic — I couldn't believe it. They were having speakers come 
in but nobody wants to talk to ten people. So when the word got 
around on the branch and they'd call, people would say you have to 
guarantee us 35 people at least or we won't come. They were in trouble. 

We had a soul food cooking program and we had the illuminating 
company to run 220 volt lines all through the building* And they put 
radar ranges and ovens in* I went down and talked to them and asked 
what these people would be cooking and demonstrating. The week before, 
I don't care what media you look in, all you saw was, "Soul gumbo ^ 
soul pudding . * *. we have It all at the library"* 

Finally we had to lock the doors. People were coming from every- 
where* They were coming from across town* We were getting people 
who had never eaten soul food and had no interest in soul food. But 
they just couldn' t restrain themselves from seeing what this was that 
was causing such an uproar. You may ask what does soul food in the 
library have to do with anything. We have a lot of older women in the 
community who can't read* I instructed the ladies who were handling 
that program not to talk about teaspoone and hand them out recelpes . 
What 1 wanted them to do was deal with the ladies on a one to one basis 
and tell them to take a pinch of that and a dab of that because that's 
what they're used to* 

And when the women came up after the program I got hugs. I was 
so proud; I'm telling you truel And they said it was the first time 
they had been out of the house at night in many months. They always 
felt the library was a safe place to come but they never had anything to 
come to that they wanted to enjoy. So it was a pleasure to see old 
women out at 9 and 10 o'clock at night. It's a rarity in the inner^citv* 
It was a joy . - 

^ We had an occult series and we Invited witches and warlocks in. We 
gj^.ad people in doing ESP and reading palms. We had a gypsy lady doing ^" 



tea leaves and astrological charts. It was a ^isf wppW =s iao , a 
didn't wast a chair. Ihose are the auocesses L wf „n Ji.^ "r-"'^ 
going to tell you about the failures too! Sake^'ure ?ou*us2'tha Ldia 
faJ^l^^ll'"^ these things; there's nSthJng new here 

HOW about the next one? Do you recognize that one? 

INNER-CITIES MAYBE HAZARDOUS TO YOUR HEALTH: Know it> Know that 

it"! 'I To ft^^^^T ^^^^^^ t° comminity to ten 

stories to the kindergarten children and because vou have booV= nn^i^ 
your arms that you won't be ripped off. When JSu^go out the?e if vou 

n " to try all these other, kinds of p?ograls?'i'm ^ 

:ust going to try one thing. I'm going to out a dPtsoJi i- 1 1 1 i ■ • 
the high school on the corner; not fo? the Sse of the ahi fdi^^^^"? • J" 
because they have high sahool librarLs aM JIu Low the tfJsLr^^f 
Wl^T librarian andl Schoofubrarfirihen''"' 

there s no communication. You know what it is? You don't know what 
Uke'thi?'' T"^-^ experience! Are Indiana liSrarieS noS 

iet ml^Si " 2^^° ^^^J^ explain this to you then. You're vjy lucky 
III T f^P^*^" to you what the situation is in Ohio so you'll reLize 
how lucky you are, if you cooperate at all. ^ realize 

own ??hr^i^"''J under the Board of Education. Each school has its 
?ounastIr?f * librarian to go into the school to talk with 
youngsters for instance m an English class on how to do a term naner 
and how to use your library in doing it; whatever the situation ^Wl 
vou?. tS-^- t° Pt into school because the school if^rarJal feels 
you re walking on her grounds there. You're jeopardiEing he? job! 

deDosit^off^ ^° ^' y°^'re going to put a 

deposit collection m a, school for the use of the ^taff%-^i->,^^^-C 

lilt oJ^L»T "^""fS','^''*' *° gear their heads u^Sr the 

So what I did, I took a aollection of materials in and left f-h^i- 

"^""^ teachers on motivatincr youngsters on Slemen?arv 
to f «k ' ,g^f^y thing YO U Ever Wan ted to Know^About Sj^"^^^ 
rg-^' and It worked. Realize th at no matter how good the idea thlt^ 
^^i;n%oLr?f?fryorifr°^^^^ ^^-^ ^° ^° goofthaf^eS^^ 

^ s?I?If in"uildfn/aSn't'? and didn't lolk^i^lnd 

generator Sp^S ^^ni i"^ ^^"""^ ^"^^ ' ^ back, the battery and 

wis Jtr?^fl«S I ^ ^^'t^ ""^^^ °"t' broken out and i 

tS K ? 3 Realize that it's a rip off sub-culture because it has 
tS.J .'..''''^ recognize that even though you're there to help the people 
Sf fol thn anybody, for the people w?o li^e ?he?e 

be cSf^f V ff°" outside. It's dangerous territoJJ " 

the_ job's got to be done. So suck your outs in Ld 



you gS a^i-go i^ agai^!" ' ^° ^^ts in and 

noTM^^^S ^^Jn^ HANDSHAKE UNLESS YOU KNOW WHAT THE HELL YOU'RE 

DOING: NOW Cleveland is very different from Indianapolis -- d^^feJent 



area. If I went into the inner-city in Indianapolis and I met a brother 
and he held his hand out^ I wouldn't know whether or not to shake hands 
this way, this way^ this way^ this way . . , this way, or this way. If 
you hold the hand one way it's something and that it's something else. 
The point is^ if you do in trying to be cool, you're going to give 
yourself away. If you go in saying, "Yeah^ baby, I got it together". 
And the guy says, "Alright/ sister , you're really hip!" and he holds 
his hand out and you shake it with a normal handshake, it gives you 
away* It gives you away. So no matter how cool you act, unless it's a 
part of your culture, you be aware that there are differences. And the 
point is that thero are so many cultural differences that even within a 
culture there are differences. 

And so it's difficult even for the people who have been raised in . 
the culture to know how to handle it. Recognize that you can be 
accepted for who you are. It's hard, but you can be accepted for who 
you are and be totally alien to the history of the culture. The soul 
handshake is one^ but there are so many things in the ghetto that 
you may not know about. There are so many things in the Cleveland inner^ 
city that" coming from Indianapolis you may never have heard of that it's 
just impossible for you to impress people with your coolness. 

The best thing to do is to go in and do your job and not try ..to 
be hip. It's very difficult to deal with a person that you know 
is really trying to be hip when you know they aren't and you either 
want to say/ "Please don't do that because you're doing it wrong," or 
you want to say, "Go away, please, because I don't have time". Don't 
get turned off because you tried too hard. Let's do the neKt one. 

DON'T COUNT SUCCESS BY NUMBERS* Now ladies and gentlemen, if you 
want to know about failure let me tell you. I've lived intimately 
with failure. 1 have so angry on this job that I've driven my car out 
of the community tc the lake/ parked and cried because I've been so 
angry. So many good ideas have failed* 

I composed a letter ; in the same housing project and I sent it to 
all of the women saying, "Look, we know you got children and you don't 
have time to come to the library. . Take the time to fill out this appli- 
cation for a library card. Enclosed you'll find a self ^addressed 
envelope. Mail the card back to us and I will hand deliver the card, 
find out what your interest is and bring the books to you* You'll 
never have to leave your house." 

I sent out 250 of those and I got back six, I figured they could 
read what I sent them/ not because I sent it, but because I didn't 
write it in a way it couldn't be read, I'm sure there was no way 
for those women to know the hours that I had sat with the administration 
arguing to allow me to send the 250 letters. There was no way for 
them to know that I had gone from the director of Uia library to the 
assistant director to the head of circulation to lending to inter=library 
loan, I had been everywhere and I'd finally gotten an OK on it and I 
got siK replies. 

I've had that kind of failure. Now what I recognise at this point 
is that at this point form letters are so impersonal and that for a 
mother with seven children and maybe living on welfare, home during the 
day with- the children and perhaps prostituting at night to supplement 



the welfare income that a form letter from a library talking about 
•I I u'^t. """.^^ -^"^ s®"^ the"' is not going to work. But 



?® know that. I heard a lot before I learned it. So, 
don t count success by how many people respond, count your^succesa bv 
how much energy you have left at the end; how much drive you still 



If you can reach some of the people some of the time, you're luckv 
I get very irritated when people say we had an arts and crafts class It 
started with 15 and dwindled down to two. Work with the two people and ^ 
make that successful. If it's- really worthwhile, from the Lo you can 
get 20; sometimes you have to start with the two. If you count your" ' 
success by numbers, you're going to be in trouble. ■ 

CELEBRATE A JOB WELL DONE. That doesn't mean inner happiness. What 
that means is give you an example. I started a photography club and 
I had a group of 15 teenagers. We were given a room in a branch in the 
basement I asked them, "How would you like to paint the room in " 
psychedelic colors with the lines going over the wall and down across 

"That's°Sif " ""t^^^nv.^^/^^^ ^"^ ^^^^ ceiling?" And they said, 

hIvJ%^ 5^- Alright I was really excited. "OKI First thing we 
have to do IS get the lines on the wall go you'll know which one's 
going to be yellow, green, and gray." I gave each one of them a pencil 
and said, "Goto it." Fifteen teenagers knocked it out in abou? 
ten minutes; it was supposed to be an all day project, right? They turned 
around and said, "Now what?" I said "Well, yoS've doAe that now lets 
celebrate, right? Lets celebrate the fact that we've got a part of it 
done. I told them to meet me at 8:30 the next day in front of the 
branch and we would take a trip to see the city of Cleveland and see 
all we could see in one day. It's information to the teenagers 1 
brought my slide presentation of what we did that day. These are some- 
ot the teenagers I'm involved with in Cleveland . . 
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SARA INNIS PEHWICK - "CURRENT TRENDS IN CHILDREN'S LITERATURE" 



My nams is Sara Fenwick. We're going to talk about children's 
books today and I found I had to begin first of all thinking 
about our responsibility as adults and what our knowledge and 
acquaintanceship with current children's books can contribute 
to the motiviation of children. Recently i had occasion to take 
a look at, actually review, some the of "classics" of children's 
literature, actually they were the old favorites in children's 
literature, children's books that have remained over almost 
100 years and more, in order to wonder whether they should still 
remain on our shelves and if so, why? What are the elements 
in them? it' a a very sobering experience, especially sobering, 
I think, m light of one of the current trends which does have 
to do with our topic, that of reprinting of many of these titles 
from quite a long time past. Reprinting by some of the new 
techniques made possible for us in the facsimile reproduction 
today , 

I wonder how many of you have re-read recently, and for some 
of you It would be the first reading because they weren't avail- 
able for a long time, books like Five Little Pepper s, and Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Fartp and mn of Green Gables and Little Lord — — ~~ 
Fauntleroy. l think you might wonder whether these should be 
reprinted, not all of them, but some of them. It ' s a very useful 
exercise, .particularly if you read these books with pleasure 
as a child. In fact, we should always re-read a good many of 
the books we read as children. 

I found myself, in a lively argument about Littl e Men. One 
of my colleagues said Little Men is a book that ought~to be 
retired to the historical collection. Well, I clutched my head 
and I couldn't think of any such thing. Of course, it shouldn't 
All of the children read Little Women and they want to read 
^^fe^le Men to find out what happened afterwards . Even if Jo 
didn't marry Laurie, they have to find out what happened. So 
I was advised, just as I'm advising all of you, to re-read some 
of your ola books. Particularly those that come out in new 
editions labelled "children's classics." 



I found that Little Men is different than Little Women The 
level of didacticism, is considerably higher. It's more obvious. 
This doesn't mean we're going to ratira Little Men anyplace. It 
cloean;t mean take it off our shelves. It's in Important randmark 
in children s literature. It is important for us to know for 
ourselves, however. 



In the course of this examination of classics i was reminded 
of something else and that's the fact that the element in most 
of the books that seemed to still hava something to say to today's 
child was most consistently a main character who was nonconformist, 
Witness Tom Sawyer ; Hucklebarry Finn . Witness Jo March in Little 

Men. Witness Mary Lennox m Secret Garden , that this, as it ~ 

seemed to me as I was reading Tt, to be one identifiable element 



that has been in every gensration of bopks at least since the 
middle of the last century, I think our own conteniporary char'- 
acterization of the new realism is part of a very ancient strain* 
This was the thing that was clear that in these stories that 
still speak to children, there were characters that in a sense 
sparked a revolution in large groups or in small groups, 

I suppose the other aspect of this exercise on my part that 
was sobering was to realize that the responsibility that we all 
accept in working as mediators of books and children. This 
responsibility is challenging and it has to do with motivation; 
it is the ground work of motivation so to speak. And certainly 
in a conference on motivation^ it seems^ important to consider 
that aspect of motivation that we need to be able to provide 
.through our own acquaintance with the book and our own enthu- 
siasm for specific books* We need to know the whole range of 
books for children but more importantly we need to know what's 
in the books and as many books as possible* 

It seems to me we can overcome many of the obstacles to 
reading, if we can perform an introduction of book and reader. 
And if we can establish through that introduction, confrontation 
between the reader and the book, either before he's read it or 
after or maybe both, a confrontation with a new idea, with a 
new insight, maybe a new experience, something to laugh at, 
something of beauty that may be new. 

We have lots of aids to help us classify our books by their 
appeals and books that we can turn to as a list to use with 
this reader and with that reader and to recommend to this re- 
source unit. But the only real tools that we provide motivation 
to read with are these books we've read and thought about our7., 
selves and identified where that confrontation may be, I have 
always seen this importance reflected, or perhaps ^ expressed is 
what I mean best, in the fraction of selection, which is an 
expression I've encountered in some writing by Wilbur Schram. 

He arranged this fraction of selection to deal with the 
likelihood of someone choosing activities and I think of it in 
terms of someone choosing reading, in our specif ic case a child 
choosing to read,_ not a specific book now, but choosing reading 
as an activity* He expressed that fraction this way. The 
quantity above the line was the rewards to be achieved and those 
have to be apparent rewards. The quantity below the line in . 
this fraction was the effort required to do it. 

We can increase the result of this little matter of division 
either by increasing the rewards on the top of the line or we 
can accomplish it by reducing the effort required, the quantity 
below the line. We can work with both quantities and we need 
to do it* It does seem to me that in the past we've recognized 
many of the elements of that quantity below the line - the effort 
required; not all we can, but we have recognized that the read- 
ability of a book has an effect and the reading skills of the 
reader may be the most important obstacle. And we have tried ' 



to meet those obstacles with special kinds of books, with soecial 
"^f 'aif' special approaches to the books /with raadSr 

help all of the ways that teachers and librarians and parents 
Shildren? together to increase reading skills of miny 



.11 ^^"1^^ ^ P"'t of that factor below the line however, 

all the things that affect accessibility and many of them are 
if tf^ii t^' "^Ponsibility as librarians = th. amount of time 
It takes to get to a library or a place where books are. This 
IS why we look at possibilities of decentralizing some of our 
collections to put books every place children are, every place 
they sit. we've looked at the amount of space chillref hive 
to cover, perhaps in schools, the number of people they have 
to see to get permission to go to the library. Obviouily we 
haven't reduced that quantity, if- a child is only aUoS to 
come to the library once in two weeks. All of the asDects of 
accessibility are part of thi« quantity below theUne thl^ we 
need to be constantly working at. They affect reading Thev 
preconditions of reading. -eouijig. iney 



are 



We have given far less attention, however, to the rewards 
that quantity above the line that we need to increase cJrtainiv 
we've always stressed in high sounding statemantrthrprac^Jca? " 
side Of reading and any child can recite these for ut given 
the question. But, he also knows all the timi he ' s aniwering 
how important it is to read, to be able to hold a job InS be^' 

poslib!e"f fuict''"'f I that if s 
possible to function today more actively without reading than 

It's ever been before in the history of the world. There a?e 

more ways to get knowledge, more ways to fulfill our dally tasks 

without reading. So this is not going to be a grSat Inoreaie 

?L chnrSni*^-^^°r "^i^u- i^-^^" it but we hope 

cne cniia will come to see it himself. ^ 

It seems to me the most effective motivation, the- most 
effective rewards apparent are those that stem from the desire 

oJ nof i'Ln^'f ' ^"r"f ^-^^ Whether voiceS 

or not. I want to read it again myself after listening to 
something or I want to find out more or I want to know what 
you're talking about or just, there's more here than meets the eye 
That you even see in children's faces when they've listened to 
a book talk about something; when they've listened to a dfsc^Ision 
about a book they haven't read. This is the motivation that hllps 
children recognize that reading's exciting, that it's excmnf 
to us, even ^ust the sight of librarians and teachers t?lkinS 
about books and laughing about books themselvelHlw often lo ' 
we let children see us reading our own books and talking Sou? 
readino ^^Tf' • J""^^ something that helps them Snow thS 
reading is exciting. And I have a feeling the rewards of r^sfli'n„ 
perhaps from my interpretation, have been'bLt iSenSliel by " ' 
Edward Rosenheim Jr. in a paper called "Children ' a Realinf and 
Adult values " which was read at a conference at Graduate LiSrarv 
School, which some of you may have heard and was printed in a ^ 
volume, Cr:.tical Approaohes to Children's Literature 



Mr. Rosenheim was writing of the great power of imaginative 
literature to providG satisfaction and pleasure* He pointed 
out that there are pleasures because this is the major appeal of 
good literature. There are pleasures, even literary pleasures, 
of many kinds, "We've begun to suspect that there are degrees 
of pleasure that are largely determinod by the degree of affirma^ 
tive intellectual energy a reader * s willing to invest." 

There are the pleasures of recognizing familiar places and 
activities, the pleasures of easy fantasy^ escape cum identifi- 
cation, the pleasures of transient excitement of writings that, 
exploit the viol nt^ the sentimental, or the prurient. These 
are transient, but they^re all pleasures. They are each authentic 
enough. But they fall short of what Mr. Rosenheim called the 
humanistic pleasures where, "We inevitably make active exercise 
of our uniquely human gifts of apprehension ^ of imagination^ of 
discriTnination ^ cf relationships, of judgement, and reading to 
achieve these involves an energetic intellect. And such an 
act requires cultivation. If reading is to yield its deepest, 
more pertinent, most humane satisfaction for children then the 
mere gesture of reading is not quite enough. We librarians, 
parents / and tc^achers must be devising strategies to provide 
help and above all make judgements about children's books • And 
the. questions I would ask about any book my child would be 
reading are: Will it call into play the child's imagination? 
Will it invite the exercise of genuine com.passion? of humor? 
of irony? Perhaps |. will its Ian guage challenge his awareness 
of rhythm and structure of language? Will the characterization 
strengthen his understanding of ' aman motives? Will it set 
up essentially an encounter with literature because this is 
what is most satisfying about literature?" 

And I think what he is saying is that this is what creates 
motivatioxi to read, A reader who responds to the challenge 
to see a little more^than meets the eye in a book is exoeriencing 
a satisfaction thai: is a chain reaction for motivation, 

I've stressed this idea of rewards because I believe there 
are quantities the adult must provide and in order to do this 
we put ourselves in a continuous communication with books for 
children and with all of the other media which serve as modes 
of access to ideas and knowledge. We must ourselves confront 
children's literature and then try to stand off from it ^nA see 
what's happening to it. To be able to evaluate it in terms 
of criteria that are constantly evolving. To sift it always, 
of course^ through our knowledge of how children grow and iearn^ 
and through environmenfcal influences to which chiidren are sub^ 
ject to today that aff.Wct their confrontation with books* 

3 i 

Obviously, we all know about children's books as we finish 
a course in children's literature somewhere and we've all done 
it somewhere in our background. But that did not give us a 
permanent certificate of knowledge in children's literature as 
all of you know. That certificate would have to be issued yester- 
day. We can't be up to date with any less, because children's 



literature is no more immune to chnnge than any othGr aspect 
of our modern communications science and it responds to the same 
tactors m our society, in the community, in school and fnmilv 
lif e . " * 

And with this recognization as a background I want to talk 
about just a few of the high spots that I perceive and perhaps 
have impressed me more. They may not be the ones that you may 
think of. In the course of talking about it I will inovitahly 
use some examples. These examples may not always be those 
that occur to you. They are also not necessarily my recom- 
mendations of books that everyone should buy and read. They are 
examples of what's happening children's literature. There are 
so many books I don't talk about- it's an uneasy feeling to 
mention even two, because there are the 2,002 outside. "But as 
I noted these things down very quickly and as I stand hare 
thinking about some others which I will be doing, I'm sure 
these will simply be ones that I call to mind. Some of them 
are new and some of them are not very new. 

I suppose we tend to begin looking at trends with the picture 
book level because there are changes and trends here that are 
evident throughout children's literature. it's perhaps where 
all of us are more familiar with these books because we're more 
likely to have read these books through. What's new heVp and 
significant we will recognize at all other levels, too. 

Certainly one of the obvious changes by way of an evolutionary 
change m the picture book field has been the evidence of the 
more open expression of sexuality and acceptance of the physical 
body as a natural thing. The same thing we observe in our 
total culture in our adult books today. A good proof of thlu 
is the fact that it was only a year ago that practically everyone 
was m a great state of discussion about In the Night Kitchen 
We ve had at least four books published sinci~With the~uiuiT" 
reviewers reference to the male body, nude, front view We've 
had four more books of this and nobody's heard anv argument about 
tnem at al^. But we went to ridiculous lencrths to put diapers 
on In the Night Kitchen . " ; ' ' 

Together with this, of course, has been some very useful 
and some much more eKplicit books on sex education for kinder- 
garten and primary age children, and probably with most humour 
.and interest in the past six or eight months in that charming 
Bab^. I hope lots of you have seen Baby . It has to do with" 
the baby showing in outline In mother ' s tummy and baby didn't 
want to be born. She didn't sea any reason to go through all 
this effort and there were several | kinds of Inticaments offered 
by the children—a nickel and the cake and some things the 
baby might like. Until there was a celebration and everybody 
was happy and playing party and then baby decided to be born" 
and out she popped . 

One of my students in children's literature just wrote a 
paper in_ which he mentioned this. He-was writing on the extrinsic 
and the intrinsic rewards in children's picture books. Recog- ' 



nizing that actually out 50% of these books he looked at used 
extrinsic rewards for good behavior; only about one half of them 
have some intrinsic reward. He thought Baby was the best of all. 
Baby came out for love and not enough of our picture books say 
this. 

This is one trend and one that we recognize and I'm sure one 
that has caused concern with people from time to time about using 
it. Of course^ a v^ry obvious change that we all rejoice over 
is the use of many of the new techniques and mixed media and the 
beautiful design of contemporary artists working in many fields 
and the contributions these people have made. These we probably 
have more richly now than we've ever had before^ I think, and not 
all of it will be appealing to children in every generation. 
The bright and clear colors^ the large unconventional use of 
color ^ in some cases even the shock use of color seems to speak 
to us today. It speaks in the same way the Electric Company 
speaks; it's in uhat kind of shock technique* I suppose just 
for pure color and interest design I can't help but think of 
that mouse that got hit on the head and discovered the world. 
I think the text leaves something else to be desired, but the 
illustrations and the color achieves that effect that children 
are looking for as an extension of their experience with the 
television medium. 

What's not new in picture books today is the strong didacticism. 
This is as old as books for children, but the vehiclei; and the 
messages are new today. The messages are more often than in 
earlier years drawn from adult concerns; social concerns but 
personal concerns^ concerns which children inevitably share, for 
example, divorced parents, the so-called concept books of how^do-- 
I-feel^about , . . * Of dpurse, the problem here is not so much 
with the subject, except when we see a subject that is quite 
inappropriate to the age of the child, a concept, an understanding 
that he is not mature enough to deal with, he hasn't had enough 
experience to deal with, but primarily we're concerned with the 
treatment of the concept. The conaept book in itself is not a 
bad thing but the treatment is something else that we need to 
look at carefully, 

I think here of Bang, Bang, You ' re Dead as a book that has 
raised questions ever sihce itcame out. Not only my questions, 
those are less important, but questions from, I think, every ulass 
of students that I've talked with about it since it's been avail- 
able which has been only two or three years now. Which is more 
appealing in that book, the scene., of the battle action of the 
snowball fight and the blood on the pages^ or the scenes of peace-- 
ful cooperation and resolution? Which i^^ more appealing jt^o the 
child? We know which is more appealing to us. But which message 
gets across? I think this book has always^ raised to me a more 
important question perhaps* How do we write about peace for 
children? We've had three or four books attempting at different 
age levels, and I'im not sure that any of them have found the 
right medium for this i,rarticular message yet. Because we've 
all been ambivalent to a certain extent about Bang , Rang , You ' re 
Dead, I don't think this is the answer. 



Not now, taut more happily so perhaps, are manv of- the folk- 
tales \fe have toc.iy in separatG picture book format and I mention 
these because we have so much in the reservoir of traditional 
literature the children never hear; they far seldom road it 
So many of them, let's say, don't have a chance to hear the' 
folktales, the myths read to them that perhaDs a single picture 
look that's less forbidding than a biq fat book of Bui finch's 
Mythology or even the more attractive re-tellings of Coolidge 
and Benson and Joseph Jacobs. Several of those have apneared 
m separate book format just novj and at least bring a few more 
of these tales to children's experience. i think this is an 
important development in the field of publishing. A couple of 
the separate picture books we have of some of Richard Chases 's 
stories - Wicked John and the Devil for older boys and girls 
even t' ough it looks like a picture book, is one of the" best 'ways 
to get across the idea that literature is living literature, that 
these stones ave lived and changed from time to time. 

Perhaps, most importantly new however, and riot peculiar now 
as we think of making a transition to the picture book age is 
our consciousness of the ethnic, racial and sexual minority " 
images that have been in our books in the past and out of this 
consciousness has come increasing realistic and honest books 
with integrity representing the black experience. Informational 
books and fictnon m picture books representing the American 
Indian, the Mex ican-Mierican , the Puerto Mean and representing 
women. Books like Stevie and Uptown and Moja Means One and 
Whistle for Willie represent a tremendous advance ovir~the first 
attempts to portray an interracial society by coloring one child 
black, one child brown, ona child yellow and one child white 
always in multiples of fours. Much of this develooment is due 
to the leadership and the continued guidance and stimulation from 
the Council on Interracial Books for Children. The bulletin of 
this organization is one that librarians should watch f ot ; rn- 
viewmg as frequently as we look at other reviews. Much of this 
change has come about through the increase of black writers and 
black publishers. This ir •■happy development of our publishina 
scene. . - 




An interesting and stimulating e-aluation^ of the books has 
been spearheaded by several of the groups and. the individuals 
interested in'. «ie ^uortrayal of women in our sbciety. Beginning 
of course with the ,lbok at, the picture book because this "is" 
where it begins and where children's experiences with the books 
begins. And the absence of the woman working outside in our 
picture books, the absenca of the-father in the home, actively 
in the home; the emphasis on the ' girl-type toys and boy-type 
toys and girl-type activities and boy-type activies and costumes 
and so forth has certainly been challenged and effectively and 
helpfully so by groups like the Feminists in Children Media 
who issued. that useful and interesting, almost classic, book- 
list called "Little Miss Muffet Fights Back," in which they 
highlighted some of the books which do show women in a role that 
is closer to today's women's activities. 



All of this has resulted in some new orientations to our 
seK^bound culture. One of thu best examples that has come out 
this year has of course been William' s Doll which is a marve-- 
lous picture book by William Pane Du Bois about the little 
boy that wanted a doll* He didn-t want any other toys, he 
wanted a baby doll. He didn't get it until his grandmother 
got it for him. So the book also has a nice generation gap 
value to it^ I think, I very well remember how l argued with 
this^ as you can suspect with my gray hair when thi^ first 
began to swim across my horizon with considerable vigor. 
I said this is fine, at the picture book age we should show 
more pictures of mother at work, we should show more pictures 
of father taking care of baby, but when you get to dealing with 
the age of children from 8 to say^ 12 or 13, all of the research 
we've had in the past suggests that for boys and girls reading 
interests divide at that age and they don't converge again 
until about 13, except for those little eKCursions that girls 
have always made to see what those books are the boys are reading 
along about fifth or sixth grade and once in a while even some 
boyb sneak into the library and say, "Give me one of those 
teenage books till I see what they're all reading," 

This is the profile that all of our research has turned up 
and I quoted this authoritatively until I was challenged by 
some of my students by the fact; of course, these students have 
grown up looking at those picture books that we're criticizing 
right now* They've grown up in a society in which you expect 
them to take on these activities associated with being female 
and to turn their back of those activities associated with the 
boys* I've been challenged; I challenge you to be. 

All of these evidences of change highlighted particularly 
in picture books are visible in appropriate expression in all 
other types and all other levels of books* We've been talking 
over a number of years now about the increase of realism in 
children's books, even though as I looked at those early books 
published by American writers when there was an upsurge in pub- 
lishing for children after the Civil War, These ware the books 
that were called "the beginning of realism," Nevertheless ^ we 
have certainly in all our discussions of children's literature 
recently talked about the new realism in cur books today for 
older children, for middle-aged children and f c r teenage readers. 
We almost invariably referred to those books that treat taboos 
by way of subject matter and translated this as the new realism. 
The treatment of these taboos may be no more realistic than the 
poorest fantasy on the next shelf, but we have identified cer^ 
tainly a great many ofj the taboos treated in today's books for 
children and young teens. 

Whan I first began to see tbiiSe topics as they came across 
our new book shelves, 'I thought it was a conscious effort perhaps 
on the part of writers and publishers to meet the needs of high 
school student.^. We were talking in an earlier aeasion about 
working with young adults and it did seem as though there was an 
attempt to satisfy the high school age reader by not more mature 



writing but more mature subjects. Because, we've always recog- 
nized that the major reading public for any of the teenage so- 
called junior novels begins at the fourth grade at least' But 
I'm not sure that that's right. We are treating these subjects 
also in books for the middle-aged reader; the older elementary 
school reader. Topics that have been taboo such as premarital 
pregnancy, and you know a number of those, topics such as the 
mentally defective child, books like Summer of the Swans, which 
handles this so sensitively; like Race Cars forTndy, about the 
younger boy who was so carefully tended by tHi~"oTdir children 
so that he wouldn't find out that the race cars he bought for 
5 cants weren't really his. A more recent book for a teenage 
boy called. Hey Dummy , which perhaps raises more questions 
Another subject of course, has been the serious psychological 
impairment of children,- I don't say illness here, I do say impair- 
ment, such as The Stone Faced Boy, such as George . Topics of 
divorce and alienation as in The Room of Windows^by Eleanor Cameron 
Books about racial prejudice, and this is not the generalized 
topic but very specif ically as The Almost Year by Randall. Books 
about severe family breakups, because of adults who are mentally 
incapacitated such as The Bear's House by Marilyn Sachs. Books" 
with murder m them which was certainly taboo before. The Egypt 

. Game which has so much more than murder that it would beT'oo * 

bad to see this only. Books about the drug scene. 1 read one 
this past week that's brand new and happily I've forgotten its 
name, because I wouldn't want anyone even to write it down It 
is one of the poorest. It is a first person account. It is one 
in which we really would turn It aside not because of the topic 
but because of the treatments, .10 matter what the girl's roblems 
were. Books that have homosexuality in them. The best, of course 
of those, I think yet, is John Donovan's I'll Get There But It ' 
Better Be Worth The Trip , again, lightly and siHJitively^ndTed 
The book m this category that provides us with perhaps more 
questions that also is very well written—The Man Without a Face 
There have been at least three or four of thesiTn the past two^" 
or three years. - . 

These are just subjects that we now deal with in books for 
children. We are concerned with them and with how it's treated. 
I think, however,, there are more important aspects of realism " 
when I think of writing for children today. l think not so much 
about the qualities of the writing; for instance, what qualities 
are there m Harriet the Spy that makes this more personally 
realistic to children than other good realistic books in earlier 
decades such as The Saturdays by Elizabeth Enright. why is it 
that children form clubs called Harriet clubs? why do they feel 
this is addressed to them directly? it seems to me it's a style 
of writing we find in many of these books that's more personal, 
that s more of an interior journey of. the reader, if you will. 

In many cases, and I think you'd be surprised if you sat down 
to total them up, how many of these books are written in first 
person. When I was first working with ohildren and selecting 
children s books we had a kind of : un-written law that said "Child- 
ren do not like books written in the first person. They don't 
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like 'I* books,*' And I believed that and I watched it, but this 
is not true; these are different. These speak from the interior* 
They are highly personal. 
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But there are other qualities to this writing too that I 
think are a part of today's whole communication scene. Many of 
these stories are chronological. Maybe only slightly so, but 
some of them more directly this. Many of them have an impres-- 
sionistic treatment, not all the details are given. I suppose 
most obvious of all are the unresolved situations; the absence 
of solutions* There aren't happy endings. 

I think these stylistic changes, and that's what they are 
primarily, parallel the writing of adult novels today. They .also 
parallel contemporary film techniques. This matter of the lack - 
of solution is an interesting one and I * ve found psychologists 
v;orking with children do not all agree about this. There are those 
who say a children's book should give the security of a satisfactory 
ending^ a hopeful ending. There are those who say to leave an 
open ending gives the child a chance to continue that confronta- 
tion with it, to think about it, to make his own ending in terms 
of his own experience. 

I suppose I take shelter every so often in a statement I 
believe was one of Lillian Smith's statements in which she said, 
and I think this is in her book The Unreluctant Years , "The ending 
to a story should leave the child with the feeling problems can 
be solved." The solution may not be .ictated butthe hope is 
that problems can be solved and as some of you remember the plot 
of The Bear ' s House , you may remember this ends with almost an 
unbearable situation. And yet the solution that the adult sees 
as only a partial solution, the child may see as hope because 
what's going to happen is another adult is going to step into a 
family which is completely deteriorated and perhaps pick-up some 
pieces. The adult sees the on-going pain of ' this". The child 
may simply sea this a chance that a solution will come. 

The same thing happens in The Planet of Junior Brown which is, 
I think, one of the best examples of all of these treh^¥ in con= 
tenjiporary writing today, this stylistic writing - the symbolism 
that more than inmiediately meets the eye and the ending which adults 
read quite opposite ways. This is a book that, of all the books 
we read and talk about in class, students come up afterwards an.^, 
say, "What do you think happened? I don't know what happened*" 
This stylistic development to me, I think, is one of the most 
exciting and interesting things that's happening to children's 
books. 

It should be said that none of these characteristics will 
guarantee the appeal of books for childran buu they do speak in 
a comtemporary idiom to present day ! conce.^ns ; concerns that are 
arising out of our society and they: deserve our s^erious attention* 

One not so welcome result of this particular development in 
the contemporary style of writing, plot development, has been 
a number of books in which the fine line between realism and 
fantasy is difficult to recognize; in which it's fuzzy. Some- 
times this is a case of the myopia of adults. I think that was 



true several years ago when we were all exercised one way or 
another about Drop Dead. it's true about George . it's true to 
some extent, I suppose, about . . . Planet . . .. it's true with 
Ellen Gray . Children either know or don't know that Ira was 
telling the truth about what happened to his parents-. Thev 
know whateve they know about whether Ellen did the right' thing 
m raising the question about Ira's guilt with the sheriff 
It's just adults that aren't always in this case. 

There are books also that raise insacurities among children. 
One that students with whom I've been working who work most 
often with emotionally disturbed children have found particularly 
vulnerable to this arlticism is Wills the Jazz Man which they 
found impossible to use with ■ children . ~ " — ' 

When we are thinking about all these new trends in children's 
books, let's not overlook the new influences and their result 
in the field of informational books. Of course, most excitingly 
in this whole field is simply that there are more good informa- 
tional books on more subjects, on more age levels, with more 
appeals m physical format and design and presentation. This 
wide- range of appeal, particularly of subject matter has made 
some adults very uneasy. 

There's a fairly common concern voiced that the'^only books 
our children want to read are informational books. They don't 
want to read stories anymore; they want to read about space and 
about television and about science. Well, why not? Children 
do have tremendously broadened interests. This la one of the 
most obvious results of television viewing and our rejoicing is 
in the fact that we have more well-written, well-developed infor- 
mational books today. These trade books are responsible to 
curricular changes in the same way textbooks are and I think 
It is incumbent on all of us working as librarians to keep our- 
selves continuously aware "of what these changes mean and how 
they re reflected in the trade books that are coming across 
our field. - ^ ^ 

We've been able to recognize now for, I suppose, three 
years anyway, maybe not much- longer than that, the influence 
.of the process to teaching alementar'.' science. The emphasis 
on teaching children began down at :4indergarten the way scien- 
tists work by emphasizing observation and measurement and re- 
cording and classifying and hypothesizing and inferring and 
tast-ing. - it was developed first of a 1 by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Mience. They had a committee working 
on curriculum m the same fashion the curriculum development com- 
mittees have worked in the past two decades to change curriculum. 
They have developed this way of teaching the concepts, the basic 
.concepts of science and particularly how to seek information. 

I think this will continuously affect the publication of 
science books. Not just books about observation, not just books 
about classifying, but books which use that process as a way to 
present the content. That science b^ok in the easy-to-read 
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category of Millicent Selsam' s called Benny' s Anima Is Is about 
classification* If we can recognize some of these as they come 
across our desk we can have the tools that will serve to encour- 
age and backup science teachers; especially elementary teachers 
teaching science under the new programs. This is only one, of 
course, there has been a trend* changes in the whole field of 
social studies and books that fall into that category. 

I suppose one that I find most interesting is the" increase 
in books that draw upon source material and bring to children 
selected source materials from documents that make it possible 
for them to read how people felt at particular times, Julius 
Lester -s To Be a Slave which has eKCerpts from source material^ 
Melt2er*s In Their Own Words is in more one volume ^ writings 
about the American black man, writings about labor and the 
struggles. The series. We Speak For the Vietnamese , We Speak 
for^ the Russians , , • * Chinese . , .i books that^ring writings, 
some of it "fr^m contemporary journals, some of it from newspaper 
accounts and some poetrv some short essays, all of the source 
material these compilers could bring to hand^ to give children 
a feeling. they are listening to people talk about their Goncerna 
with a minimum of editing. These are, I think perhaps, one of 
the outstanding, fiigh marks in this whole tremendous range pub-^ 
lished in the information book field. 

What are the possibilities then for advancing the rewards 
of reading, if we have all of these developments on our publishing 
scene? I think firsts of course, they present a challenge to 
our selection principles. Are we really devoted to freedom of 
access? To the child's right to read? Right to knowledge? 
Right to information? Many of them challenge the reader in 
exactly the ways Prof, Rosenheim stated that I quoted at the 
beginning of the talk. They do require an intellectual invest- 
ment in the reading. Not that they're hard to read/ but they 
ask for an eKercise to involve oneself In it. 

They provide also books for shared discussion. These are 
books that because there is more than meets the eye, give us 
a chance to set the climate for discussion, first of all adults 
with adults. There is no program on any library conference 
program that is more popular than a round table discussion of 
books, I r member one young adult discussion group that was so 
popular t^^at had a book! list on the "good o'Ses and the bad ones," 
This we do most happily! with each other and 'we should be doing 
more of it. We should be looking at these books that in many 
cases are controversial that have both strengths and weaknesses. 
It's the only lAjay we sharpen our own insights ^ jnot only listening 
to what some one else says, but having to justify our own selections. 

Just as a matter of information this year for the first time 
the Newberry-Caldecott Awards Cormnittee of the Childrens Servicas 
Division of ALA is pablishing in September the first list of 
suggested titles that have been recommended by the members of 
the 'Committee^ about 23 people across the country* Their first 
suggestions which were made, originally to the Committee members - 



"be sure to road these, we think they're worth considering" - 

IS going to be published in the library press in September with the 
Idea that perhaps teachers everywhere would discuss these books 
and add to them and send the results of their discussion to the 
Chairman of the Committee. The Committee in a later month proba- 
bly November, will publish an additional list of all the additional 
reconuriendations made by everyone across the country that wants to 
participate. it will also make it possible for us all to be more 
informed about some of the books we miss and for those of us who" 
are ALA menrtoers to vote with a more informed opinion on a member- 
ship vote. 

It will make it possible also to indulge in another kind of 
dialogue about books which is between us adults and children. 
This will be a list we can use. Granted it will only cover what's 
been published from January through the middle of this month when 
the list had to go in, but it will be a first list to begin with 
and give us something to work with. I hope you will all "watch 
for it and have some discussions among yourselves. it seems to me 
there is no reason why every state, regional and local meeting of 
librarians this Fall wouldn't find it useful to have a book dis- 
cussion on th-se books, see which one is the best contribution to 
children s literature this year and send your results to the Chairman. 

One of the best book discussions I ever listened to was in the 
library when the librarian set up the scene for a group of 4th 
and 5th graders with their teachers and her as librarian to 
talk about Harriet the Spy . What they talked about was not the 
plot, or who were the characters or any of these things, but they 
talked about privacy. The issue was whether it was fair to Harriet 
to read her diary. Did this violate her privacy? But also was 
It fair for Harriet to obsorve unseen what various of the adults 
in the neighborhood were doing? Was this an invasion of their 
privacy? This was a hot argument. The children did not agree 
there was anything unfair about Harriet's spying, but it was ex- 
ceeding unfair for their playmates to have read Harriet • s- diary . 

We're concerned about raading being considered anti-social 
activity and vary often as a part of our sex hangups we explain 
this as boys don't read as many books as girls because they like 
to do active thlngR. But a book discussion, .thatls an open book 
discussion does provide a chance not only for children to deepen 
their experience in thinking about a particular book, but to 
find that reading provides . group experience that is pleasant 
and satisfying - the motivation again, if you will. This is, ' 
of course, only provided that we establish a climate of open' 
expression and acceptance, not to teach children nr tell them 
what to think .bout the book, but to accept what they've said. 

I would keep informed these daya about the continuously grow- 
iixg volume of children's books. Certainly there's more interest 
in chxldren's literature in the marketplace. There's more interest 
aniong many profeasionals not associated with the schools and 
libraries. One of the most interesting reviewB of children's 
literature l read was in a medical journal, written by a child 
psychologist by the name of Carmen Geldings on trends in children's 



literature looked at by a psychologist. We're having commentary 
on literature from many people not prof assionally associated with 
children' ^ literature. More book reviews not raore serious criti^ 
cism. We still lack very much serious criticism for children's 
literature. We do welcome Horn Book . We do welcome the kinds 
of long reviews that we have fro^time to time. Unfortunately 
less reviewing, almost nonexistent reviews for the layman of child 
ren's books for parents who do not have access to library periodi- 
cals. 'With the demise of the regular page in Saturday Review and 
the taking up of at least one issue by another reviewer with less 
to offer for that one issue at least this may be a contributing 
loss and an unfortunate one. 

M ybe it suggests that we as librarians ought to make library 
reviewing more available to mora people. I think we ought to have 
copies of our periodicals that review books available on open 
shelves for people to borrow. I think we ought to have some of 
our bitaliographies that we tend to keep behind our desk as sacred 
tools duplicated and available for circulation. This is one of my 
private soap boxes. Children's books have been in recent years 
controversial and this is healthy. 



Marie a. davis - "reading motivation for adults" 



My name is Maria Davis and I'm Associate Director of the 
Philadelphia Free Library in charge of Public Sarvicaa. I'm very 
happy to be back in the land of Kurt Vonnegut and persimmon puddinq 
which I sampled for the first time last January. it was left over 
from the freezer last summer. It surprised me because it was 
awfully good . 

_ I think we need very much, and you're aware of the need to 
dispell so many of the myths that surround librarianship. The myth 
for example, that public libraries can be all things to all people ' 
The myth that budgeting and funding with just a little mora money" 
would really solve all of our problems. The myth that school and 
public libraries cooperate fully rather than just share some of 
their operational functions, book review meetings and so on either 
of them is capable of carrying on alone. You can challenge me dur- 
ing the question period. 

Another myth that we must, must, must reach the children at all 
costs because they are the great adult library users of tomorrow." 
Children s library service has been strong and effective for well 
over 75 recognized years in librarianship and! don't know if any 
of you have declining circulations, but somehow those wonderful 
children who were reached by many wonderful librarians have not 
always turned into your adult readers of today or even yesterday- 
Of course we must serve children, and the need is even greater than 
ever before. But the idea of serving children at the expense of 
other age levels to be served, such as the teenagers or young adults 
or whatever they are calling them, the older people and the general " 
run of the so-called adult population, we simply cannot concentrate 
on one at the expense of the other. 

The children, of course, their needs can be met and will be 
J'^^'.L'r skills, their intellectual curiosity will 

be stifled and unfulfilled in their home situation unless their 
basic learning processes, as you well know, are fortified by the 
parents. _ But nurturing a child's reading development and learning 
i^rocess is certainly not the only reason for adults to acquire 
raadmg skills. And we're back here again at the point of discuss- 
ing motivating adults to read. 

. you are well aware of all the troubling statistics. Fifty-^thre 

million adults have not any higher than high school education, have 
not reached a high school education and the various statistics 
there are about functional illiteracy, total illiteracy and what 
have you; whether it's 4th grade, or 8th grade or what have you it 
IS that adults are. not reading at. But anyway, wa have the statis- 
tical picture which varies as to impact, the impact of its importan.' 
.rom community to community and I'll let you look up your statistics 
while I look up mine, beoause they're pretty hard to keep track of 
on the local level. 

But not only the magnitude of the problem is important but the 
seriousness of the problem of adults who cannot read is underscored ' 



by the fact that there * s a general tendency to totally ignore the 
existence of the problem or the importance of the problem. The fact 
that functionally illiterate adults try to hide their own deficiency 
because of shame, or embarrassment, of course compounds the difficulty 
of diagnosing and treating this major educational and social ill. 
In all the experiences I have had in working with ghetto residents, 
inner-city residents, who are seeking their own self-determination 
and demanding a piece of the action of the resources that are due 
them, in all the groups who have demanded libraries in their 
community^ demanded better schools, demanded recreation centers, 
demanded mental health centers and drug education centers, I have 
never heard any of these people who are demanding their rights ask 
for resources and facilities to teach adults to" read* 

There is a man in Pennsylvania who came to my attention fairly 
recently. Representative Gallagher, chairman of the Pennsylvania 
House of Representatives' Committee on Education. And he said 
quite recently at one of those "reading is fundamental meetings" 
that most Americans tend to associate the fight against illiteracy 
with some missionary venture in Peru or some underdeveloped nation • 
"It hardly seems possible^" he says^ "that the most advanced nation 
on earth with all the money it pours into education still doesn't 
teach its kids to read*" He says, "We all know this just shouldn^t 
be; needn't be; but it is," And he continues/ "Most of us tend to 
take our literacy for granted; accept^ it in others as a matter of 
course." He asks, "Where does the nonreading American go?" He 
Says, "One place is on the welfare roles* The other is in the 
prison," And he points out that Illiteracy is the major factor in 
hard--Gore unemployability and that 2 0 to 25% of all Federal prisoners 
are considerad functionally Illiterate. Representative Gallagher 
in his statement said that he's just going to see the Pennsylvania 
Legislature appropriate funds to finance field work that will provide 
the data needed to make the recommendations for legislation to cope 
with the reading problem* 

Politically talk? . Yes, I think, to a degree* in discussing 
his speech with some of the Philadelphians who are working in Adult 
Basic Education, I found they were somewhat skeptical as to the 
sincerity of Representative Gallagher's point of view. But, he 
has made a public statement and it's up to his constituency to 
make sure he follows the causes espoused in his speech* And librarians 
and educators are part of that constituency and if we fail to come up 
with a plan to make known the role the school and public libraries 
can play in this important mobilization of an education plan, we 
are to blame. 

i^ow, the problem of motivating illiterate adults to learn to 
read can be considered in two obvious parts; reaching and teaching, 

First Of all, an educational plan must be envisioned to ^ create 
'conditions under which substantial numbers of nonreaders can become 

involved in the education process and can derive a benefit from 
, the timn and effort they must expend* And you expect to have skilled 

instructors and staff who understand and appreciate the tension, the 
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hesitancy, the anxiety and the distresa with which an illiterate is 
beset when faced with recruiting overtures for educational programs. 

HOW is he encouraged to become involved in learning to read"? 
How IS he reached? Well, in an analysis of student enrollment in a 
successful Adult Basic Education program in White Plains, New York 
statements of over 1,000 students recorded how they came to the ' 
program through formal recruiting techniques. And it's interesting 
to note here that over tha three-year period when they reported,^ 
there was a definite decline in the response of new enrolleea to 
the recruitment method. But there was an increase in the response 
of former students who had dropped out to become re-enrolled And 
It appeared to be that the recruiting efforts were better expended 
m that direction. r 



Secondly, they can be encouraged and have been encouraged bv 
close daily contact; family, friend, employer, co-worker, and Adult 

rJSio Inf T'fr^'^^-^"' °" P^^li° relations, "Aewspape^s; 

radio and goodwill of a program that is in existence, and fourth 
by agency referral. Community Action Programs, Youth Corps, churches 
social agencies, employment agencies, and family sort of groups ' 
Referral ana word of mouth were pro^ren to be the most successful of 
the means of recruitment to the program. 

NOW, in Appalachia where illiterates are partlcular.lv distrust- 
fnih outsiders, the outreach effort has been to initiate a dialogue 
with selected members of the target population, to certain built-in 
con^munity links. The program develops integrity of its own then 

fo^^ "''^ ^""^ stand on. its own ground, but be- 

fore that IS achieved, some sort of mediator role needs to be 
employed, . " « = 

h.. l^t i^'^^u f^ucation Center at Morehead University in Kentucky 
has established an education outreach approach and they suggest the 

f pio™ K^'f J^"^-- """l^ "^1^ they merely beam 

J^^Hf^H^"" the viewing audience in the target area; a program 
of high en^oyabUity, pleasurable kind of program geared to the 
mountain music and culture. And they tack in a few well selected 
pitches for an educational program for adults learning to read. 

■ The next phase is. a radio equipped jeep manned by para-prcf ess- 
tJ"* - 5°.;"'-*"^^ ^his dialogue we spoke of. And this takes the 
Idea and the programs to tha home of the target audience. At this 
point other services are given to the target audience, other 
t?Jn^nf%^ they would immediately respond; first aid courses, 
surplus food IS delivered to them, transportation is provided to 
them by means of the jeep for the things they want to do and 
definite interest in local activities is stimulated. 

Thirdly, a semi-permanent facility is then established near 
S^f ^^^^^^ groups and this is where the mountain people 

have reached a point where they will begin to come out of the home 

!S ^ ""^-l of cluster area. And at this point?' ' 

the semi-permanent facility is the center where a variety of 



counseling services are given. It may be prenatal care, job train- 
ing, and the initial efforts at an adult reading prograni begin. 

Then a more comprehensive adult/youth/community center is 
established with an educational systeni which helps to fosteir diver- 
sified industry in the community, quality education for youth, 
produces an informed electorate, and socially responsible people 
among those in the target audience and also provides a well-- 
established Adult Basic Education program. 

In this way the local people are encouraged to use their own 
manpower and the capital avaiiable to them to redevelop their own 
area and to re--enrich their own lives. 

Now there are certain profiles that can be drawn, and I think 
they are rather evident, that show how the illiterate adult looks 
at himself. At the outset he had a devastated concept of his worth 
as an individual. He can't share in the productivity of the nation. 
He's likely to become a welfare recipient, lie tends to perpetuate 
illiteracy in his off'-spring. He has a potential for anger and 
resentment. He's fearful of new experiences. Then, as he proceeds 
into some sort of learning program, suddenly he has translated his 
vague yearnings for a better life into action by taking a first step. 
I'm drawing this from a profile that's very lengthy in each step of 
the way. This profile was devised by Elliott Leffrage who con- 
ducted the White Plains Adult Basic Education program and was a 
consultant to the literacy program at Morehead and through the 
Kentucky development of the mountain people. 

As he progresses into a program he experiences an emerging 
sense of self-^worth and he acquires skills and demonstrates to him- 
self and his peers that he is quite capable of growth and achievement. 
And it is most important that he begin to recognize this in himself. 
Then he moves into a newly acquired concept of himself as an able 
individual who can begin to determine his own destiny. 

Now there are many methods used and this profile is evident really 
in many ways in a number of adult education programs which go on in 
various places throughout the country* 

To move from reaching to teaching to analyze the adult student's . 
attitude and development from my own noneducator point of view, I'd 
like to share with you a few of the case histories I picked up while 
sitting in on a tutorial review seminar at the Academy (the Adult 
Basic Education Academy in Philadelphia) . A senior citizen was 
helping her student to write an autobiography* This woman ^ now in 
her seventies, was raised on a plantation in Georgia where her family 
had worked for generations, first as slaves and then as share-croppers 
She is most anxious that her children, her grandchildren, and her 
great grandchildren have the full record of their family background 
and heritage. 

Another tutor teaches solely from the Bible. He happens to bo 
a black minister. Upon request he's using the Sermon on the Mount 
with one of his students and he's having great difficulty with this 
student because the student has memorized the Bible and it's very 



diffi-ult foif him now to see the words that are there- And h" 

was sharing his problem with the other tutors and they were seeX'inq 

son... sort Of soluticn--new technique. They all share these tocjether . 

He has another student who expressed the desire to learn- to 
road by working from the speechas of Dr. Martin Luther Kinq and he 



The Acadomy trained a woman who twice a week tutors a young qirl 
Vi/ho IS confined to a wheelchair with cerebral palsy. 

And then there was the retired chemist who works at least tv/o 
or three times a week with a young black man who writes poetry He 
can t read, but he knows poetry. He says poetry. He has poetry in 
his soul. And through this effort he's going to learn to write it 
and to read it and make it available for other people. And he's " 
also going to be able to read the works of other poets. 

Another tutor working with a truck driver for a year recorded 
his students' latest accomplishments. In February his student 'was 
able to read, to select and to address a valentine for his wife for 
the first time in fifteen years of marriage. He also had made out 

/ -^^^ ^^y- ^ ^"'^'t l<now if that was the influence 

of the wife or not. 

Still another tutor recorded that a 75 year old man and an 80 
year old woman had suddenly decided they wanted to learn to read 
and they were just doing that, 

in addition to the one=to-one situation here, there are several 
situations where tutors do have small classes. For example a 
husband and wife team hold weekly sessions for stroke victims at ' ' 
a shut-in society. in addition there's a very specialized class 
for people of Spanish background at one of the Puerto Rican centers 
in town. in every instance these tutors find the timi for private 
personal contact with each and every student. Other comments from 
the tutors concerned the need for more interesting material of 
feminine appeal. And in contrast there was the young vending 
machine service man who had requested Playbov as his reading text - 
The tutor said she would write to Hugh Hefner for a simnlified ' 
edition. And I'm sure she will. 

In another case a father who had covered up for years his 
deficrency in reading and was doing rather well with his tutor 
suddenly revealed he had a problem with his teenage son in school 
but he didn't understand what the problem was. Well- the tutor" 
became the mediator between the parents and the school, and she 
found the boy had a basic reading problem. She is now tutoring 
the boy as well as the father. But the boy doesn't know the fathe- 
is being taught to learn to read because the father hasn't quite 
faced up to the child that he has this deficiency. I think at some 
point along the way they're going to come together and share their 
learning experience. 

The tutors, as you can see, were as fascinating as the students 
they described. They ranged in age from a Puerto Rican youth to a 



very dedicated, retired school teacher; really a school teacher of 
the old school. They v;ere black; they were white* The only thing, 
I think, they had in cormtion really was the zeal and devotion to the 
volunteer effort in which they were engaged* 

One girl showed her own def ic ienc ies in schooling in her rather 
ungrammatical speech, but she was practical, she was forthright, 
and she was intelligent in the discussion of the techniques she was 
using to teach a retarded child to read. 

These people meet in churches, libraries, in homes, of the 
students, in homes of the tutors and the Academy, wherever they 
can get together-^-tutor and student. The materials and tQchniques 
are books, magazines, tapes, workbooks, flash cards, Rea der - s 
Digest publications, sounds and symbols, filmstrips, consumer 
pamphlets , menus , and driving tests . 

Some specified examples of the progress they have made are, just 
to give a few for Instances: A gardener, who after a year's work 
with a tutor went on to become the chief gardener and grounds chief 
for a major hotel chain in Philadelphia, A young man who had always 
been unemployable was hired as an assistant sexton in a center city 
congregation* A truck driver who could never hold a job because of 
his inability to read is now situated in a trucking firm that is 
very impressed with his ability to follow written instructions and 
read the maps. 

Several senior citizen students have called the Academy to 
express their gratitude that they can now read, not only read but 
understand, Social Security^ Medicare and a number of the forms 
that they need to be acquainted with in order to secure the rights 
that are theirs. 

After working with tutors, many students voted in the last primary 
election for the first time* 

Mothers and fathers have expressed their pride and delight in 
being able to read reports and letters from their children in 
their school^ from their teachers, and so on* 

The Academy *s service is successful because of the sensitive, 
personal, dignified concern aiforded every student. It is impossible 
to estimatu how many lives they touch. Although the students and 
pupils measure in the hundreds, they cannot determine what the impact 
is beyond the individual student, but they know It-s great; 

Adult Basic Educators, I think, feel that at the outset there 
has to be some sort of administrative commitment. They feel that 
there must be objectives to an educational program based on a 
positive philosophy from which a means of achieving goals and 
acquiring public financial support are realistically appraised, thus 
paving the way for the definition of target groups and outreach 
efforts that are necessary to transcend various communications. 



NOW/ the significant role, I feel, of the library , and many other 
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librarians have spoken of this, is to forge the learnina skills 

™?r!nf lii' °' ^-'^ BasJf EducatLn • 

programs and library services must be coordinated and i can assure 
you, generally spaaking, they are not now. They must he ^oorSinlLd 
in order to reach out to the underaducated adulL to heip him to 
obtaxn the 1 iteracy skil Is , to foster a reading habit, and the use 
riJ^iJ'tiir to open up the vast informatLnir 

resources that will help him progress and cope beyond the survival 

A^r.inf«f^''r^''°^®°^^'"''^^ -° ^t^"' £i™ and knowledgeable 

administrative commitment. Stephen James, this morning, saia some= 
thing, and I have his little piece of paper here, and if you didn't 
hear him then you must hear him when hj speaks again. He say. 
"YOU must recognize that your job exists because^he system^e^ks 
Change or a semblance of change. Know the system and use it "i 
assume he means the library system and also Le fiystem of 
total community. nya^em or tne 

„,,M^?-^jt^^".t^Ll^^"ry system you must have administrative 
sponsored if .i'^ these programs, with a state-wide institute 
sponsored as this one is under the Department of Public instruction 
you may be half way home, but are you certain of full backing from 
your administrators of your institutions in any new programs>ou 
Wi'thourfn -° -'^'^-rtake to motivate adults and children- to re^P 
Without their support, the best techniques for motivating adults to 
read may never really be put into action. So I can^? help wearLo 
my own hat as an administrator. i feel responsible to Ipeak foj " 
the administration and also from an administrative poLf of vfew 
Process.'''" understand administrative weaknessel in this whole 

th.^^;;^ administrative factors that must undergird any program 

firit'^of f^f°f emplate from the stimulation you've had he?If 

ft iLoLes thS i''^ ^ commitment on the part of your administration. 
iL^^^'^i^f^ planning process. it involves budgeting and financ- 

ing. It involves personnel placement and staff training And it 
involves real community participation and self -determiSItion? 

certain'o?ioHt^f°"^^-"'^^^^°'.-°^"^ ""^^^ important because 
rJsouJcef An! . ^2 ^^^^ °f limited financial 

resources. And you have to sometimes give up somethinci in order" ^ 

vou'musf h"^ decisilns to'^make and?-thLefore 

you must be very sure that your administration realistically faSes 
What's entailed in the programs you might be recommending 

On the planning level for the mobilization of the institutions 
resources you may have to restructure your instftutlSntI promote 
this learning process, to provide a supportive service, to o?fer 
menf anf to'inSr? f°^,s«l-tion criteria and collectiof develop- 
iSestJle n/th I services adapted to the culture and 

lifestyle of the undereducated, and to plan the appropriate referral 
and informational services . Not only is outreach^inv^lvSdhele but 

^11^^^''^''''''^'^'^ aooperation and aKperimentation of 
new library techniques, new service tachnigues. 
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Now planning and budgoting go hand in hand. Book funds are 
suffaring reduction from the high cost of personnel and inflation 
continues to take its toll. Yet book budget allocations must provide 
f or ^ this really shatters mm, giveway programs. I do not agree with 
Bessie Bullock, Her experience must be quita different from ours, 
but we do not get full return on the books loaned in various experi- 
mental prograiT3 that Brooklyn apparently does* Now, I think, if you 
go^ into your administrators and say, "They never lose books in these 
programs," then you're going to be held accountable. It's better to 
say that experience proves that a good deal of the books do not come 
back; maybe you* 11 only eKpect a tv/enty percent return. Now, are 
you willing to cope with this reality in making your plans? I think 
you might. This is what I mean by administrative commitment* 

In addition to book budget allocations which allow for certain 
giveaway programs^ you have to consider longer terms of circulation 
for slow readers* You have to consider heavy duplication of Adult 
Basic Education materials which is somewhat unconventional in the 
public library setting* And you have to consider development of 
the new media as well. 

Regarding personnel/ reading specialists may be added to 
library staffs or they may be on loan from the educational 
institutional, the ABE centers^ formal or informal. Indigenous 
personnel must be worked into your personnel classification schemes 
and this is complicated at times* And they must be trained to 
communicate the professional expertise that is available in the 
library to the turned -off or unreached adult reader* All public 
service librarians, I think, need training, new training, in adult 
counseling techniques and certainly new methods of outreach before 
the impact can be made on the massas who need reading skill and 
guidance * 

An administrative staff must see the need of the comjnunity at 
close range* They cannot be shielded from the firing line nor 
the target audience for they, too ^ must get the feel of the 
communications gap and the inadequacies of the conventional library 
facilities and services* Really, there are times no one but no 
one but the library director can really answer the questions of 
the unserved. They often zoom right into the heart of the matter 
regarding ])asic library policy and finances. And if you send the 
staff member out to talk with them and he has to say, "I'll have 
to go back and check," you-ve already lost the faith of the group. 
So, in certain instances your iidministration must be involved in 
the community relations part of this program* 

NOW; the fact that many school and public' libraries are facing 
fiscal crises, as i said before, it's all the more reason for the 
administrative involvement in this issue of motivating adult 
readers* A real community library does not exist to provide only 
supplementary services * The school and public library are both 
educative institutions that must work jointly for equality of 
educational opportunity. The structure, the organization, the 
administrative framework must be geared as a change agent or the 
deterioration of our neighborhoods and our society itself cannot 
be reversed. 



Now, I was asked to give you somp examples of Frae Librarv 
etforts. Jean-Ann South and I wers discussinq our reluctance^ to 
talk about, How I did it good," or, "This is'what we do in our 
library, but r will site some of these just as examDlaa to show 
cnat you have to work on many different fronts. 

re^.^^ have _ a Reader Development Project. ' it was funded by an 
LfaCA grant in 19e7 and it's the only demonstration the city of 
Philadelphia has seen fit to continue financing. so, it's the 
only one of our many, oh, we really haven't had that many, two 
or three LSCA projects funded, ; :: this one is FtiU continuing 
oomewhat limitea from the origin^x demonstration, but with the 
toundation pretty wel.l firmed up, I think. 

^n objectives are, in the Reader Development Program (rdp) : 

to make available a quantity of Adult Basic Education materials 
this includes workbooks and all the rest; and to offer these in' 
support of the Mult Literacy project ii? the city; also to 
stimulate publication and to acquire suitable print and nonprint 
collections geared to the vocational, the cultural the 
recreational and the informational needs of young adults and 
adults who read at the eighth grade level or less; also to plan 
outreach programming activities for young adults and adults who 
have literacy skills but do not use them. 

There are some 700 titles in the RDP collection; 250 filmstrips 
A demonstration collection is provided at the Center for community 

i examine those for purchase, to plot training prog = 

rams or to determine what materials they want to borrow from Reader 
Development. Thayra organized by subjects; Family Life, Job" 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Science, The World and Its Peopl4 
Bibliographies of books and filmstrips are published every two years 
with supplements in between. All available^ through ERIc: I haJf 
some samples here, only a few because 1 couldn't larry" too many with 

ol'the Lt?- ^^"^^^^^^ ^®"* I ^1^° samples 

nn4^f„i ^ t""^ ^^^^^ ^° P^^E^ls requesting bibliographies 

Un.ortunately, we cannot afford to produce any more of these bibli- 
ographies since our financial problems are somewhat great. w> cannot 
produce any more than we use in our local service area. ' 

The Ueader DevelopmQnt Program maintains an up-to-date file of 
first contacts of over 400 local organizations working with the under- 
ran^l^"P^^S?"^''"-?^!f°'' is carried on by means of a newsletter ^ 
called Piddle . A thousand copies are distributed J.ooally every two 
Srain"atTonf ';^b' ^--Pl- hare too. This highUghti commLitJ 

organizations, library programs for the undereducatGd, new film and 
book reviews and news of interest to those working in the field. 

NOW, special projects of Reader Development at present include 
working wxth_ Spanish groups to dub in a SpLish audio for tS Mult 
Basic Education filmstrips we have; also, film-making Mctivitief ' 
with the various prison groups they serve and a number of our "branch 
iliev flir„f"-'°T^^ ^^^^ program, too; scholarship lists 

P workshops to bring publishers and those engaged in 
adult literacy programs. --.yageu 
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The three-wheeler is our mobile van very much like the one 
Bessie Bullock demonstrated last night j however, we serve only 
adults and young adults, no children. Because we have felt ihat 
the children are so eager and interested that they tend to monop^ 
olize the prograin. Also, the space is so limited and the amount of 
material that the van can carry, that we've limited it to this 
other age group. We do not register people for library cards. we 
merely take their name and address and it-s worked out quite well. 
They havr^ about two stops a day^ four days a week in the •lummer and 
winter. They deposit collections in the three-B kinds of things 
Bessie Bullock spoke about. They aim to put book collections in 
every place where model cities residents ait and wait and there are 
sd many places where they sit and wait health clinics, well baby 
clinics? all sorts of places. 

The three-wheeler also serves hl. a library showcase at inner'- 
city street fairs, black arts festivals, and black entreprenurai 
ventures. We have a black shopping center that is completely financed 
to develop black businessmen in their own ventures* And they have a 
marvelous, festive^ one week celebration there every year, And the 
three-wheeler has been there for a week^ two weeks ago and one of 
the city councilmen is very much interested and naturally one of our 
staff said, "Dr. Allen^ did you know that Federal funding of this 
project will terminate at the end of this fiscal year? what is the 
city of Philadelphia going to do to continue the ability to operate?" 
So she's interested. We're having lunch with her real soon- 

The three-wheeler also^ as I said before^ is recognized by us 
as a sort of giveaway program to a great extent; although they have 
the built-in plans, because the three-wheeler is supposed to promote 
services in the branches as well. And they do that and the branch 
staff works on the three-wheeler from time to time so that we have 
this inter-relationship from the staff on the mobile unit into the 
stationary unit* 

John Axum, who is head of the stations Department of which the 
three-wheeler is a part^ was working there Dne day because all of 
the staff loves to do it; they all have so much fun* And ha noticed 
a young man who came up and epoke to him as one of the men from the 
Holmesburg prison that John had gone over and given black history 
book discussions for and this young man is now out on the street 
again and he was using the three-wheeler and he was glad to see an 
old friend. 

There are many other things i could tell you about this. We 
have a running dialogue, a pitch, A young non-llbrarian black man 
does the pitch* He says, "no hassle^ no hustle^ step right up, 
folks!" - all this to rock music in the background and he keeps 
this running chatter going and picks out people on the street ?nd 
draws them in very expertly. 

Another effort is Model Cities- Community Information center. 
This is a cooperative effort; Free Library, Modal cities program. 
Health and Welfare Council and the Board of Euucation. It's an 
eKperiment to provide information and referra^l services dealing 
with jobs, housing, education/ welfare, health, legal advice/ and 



so on. It comprises three components; a data bank to process 
information via a Gomputer on all the human services available in 
the two Model Cities residents; an advanced telephone system for 
a three-way conversation^ the recipient, service agency and a 
mediator; and a community action and training program. 

Included in the data bank now located at the instructional 
program center of the Board of Education is a subject list for quick 
telephone referral of pure information formerly locked on the 
library shelves. The Free Library staff, comprising the data 
component, have processed data on service agencies* They have 
extracted services. They've prepared thesauri and carried the pro- 
gram to its present phase whereby four terminals are now located in 
two of our inner^city branches and in the education and in the general 
information departments of the central library. And they're 
functioning and providing printouts of these Model Cities services 
and Free Library information and Board of Education vocational 
guidance program. 

The idea of uniting the educational eKperience with the dlssemina^ 
tion of information, first a function of the public schools^ seccnd 
a function of the public libraries, poses, I think, very great potential 
for adults as well as school age children. We are now discussing the 
possibility of broadening the program to include such things as adult 
literacy information canter^ consumar guidance programs, drug and 
veneral disease programs. All of them to be processed from the data 
bank through the terminal . 

Now, there are a number of branch programs, such as Prints in 
Progress / which is another way to bring people in. This is geared 
teenagers and it's in cooperation with the Philadelphia Print Club. ^ 
Philadelphia, I don't know if -you know it, has - the dubious distinction 
of being graffiti camp capital of the world. It's fascinating and 
frightening to se©* One of the reasons given for this is the 
Philadelphia gang activity is more organized than in most large 
cities* Although our crime rate is generally not as high as some of 
the other larger cities, I should say less high, our teenage and 
youth crime rate is devastatingly high. At any rate, because of 
gang activity, this is a form or expression that one doesn't fail 
to miss when he comes to Philadelphia* 

The Print Club provides real artists to brina their slabs and 
prints-making tools into a branch library and encourage young people 
to eKpress themselves this way as you've eean many eKamples of. This 
I think is a very worthwhile program. Of course, anyone who says; 
"NOW; if we just get all the teenagers in Philadelphia in the Print 
Club program, we'll have no more grafitti!" is a bit of overoptimism, 
but there is a relationship there* 

There's Fomething there relating to the way young people want to 
express themselves. If you call it in graphics an artistic something 
or other; I don't kno^N We're having a regional library which is 
going to be built in a place where we were going to have a branch, 
but the community told us, "We don't want any of your rehab jobs," 
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which was the sight of the contemplatad branch, and we had a black 
architect there as we've had before, who's working with the community 
and the staff. And we hope to have the coniTnunity kids participatR in 
some murals right in that library. 

Well, there are many examples 1 could give and many I'm sure that 
you could share with me and the others here, but I've 3poke today about 
the educational aspects of motivating adults to read and the library 
services to fortify those skills and to develop the new coping skills 
as well. 

Complete coordination of all efforts at all lave .s must be achievea 
to combat the problem of adult illiteracy. There is all too little 
cooperation between Mult Basic Educators and the school and public 
librarians as I have said before. Somehow they appear to be competing 
with each other instead of cooperating. But, we know. that we need all 
the help all of us can give in order to mobilize all the forces for a 
frontal attack on this problem. 

And I'd like to close by looking once again at the. profile of the 
adult non^reader. His hopelessness; his anxiety; his frustration* 
And I fee] Langsdor Hughes has said it best in *'The Lenox Avenue Mural." 



What happens to a dream deferred? 

Does it dry up 

Like a raisin in the sun? 

Or fester like a sore 

And then run? 

Does it stink like rotten meat? 
Or crust and sugar over 
Like a syrupy sweet? 
Maybe it just sags 
Like a heavy load! 



Or does it explode? 



SPENCER G. SHAW - "SHALL WE BREAK THE GLASS WALLS OF ILLITERACY?" 

nn.^^^f"L^°''/^^T """S^ ^""'^ we go any further I shall ask you to 

just stand and relax for two minutes. ' * 

M.eh^" behalf of the School of Librarianship at the University of 
Washington, I would like to express our appreciation fo^ the Lportunitv 
to be here with you in a major concern facing our nation. i l^also 

?K flea. th«r^ '° ^P^^'^ ^° and share with Jou some of 

the Ideas that one may have as we mutually explore this vital area 
in trying to think how I should prooeed tonight, I planned to df^wo 
things depending upon how many of you would Itilrbe awake. 

The first part of my presentation is rather formal. i shall trv tn 

woufd'l-k' possible. But then I thought following thi^l 

^td^rM^ Srt^^tr^^'^T'^'^ ae.oIst^ation - 

. ~ ~^ ^^LEieiiue^ tu tnis mass or material which you see here in 

we actual l^^^^ r . " 9° ^^'^^ further, just one step, before 

we actually begin to try to think of what we can do and concern our- 
selves in my brief remarks about ourselves and our risoonJiK?^?^^ J 
?Sri^stLu'?e?° ^"-^^ - been^nSSSrageVto'drihislLIn 



as, fish remain suspended in motion. it is during such periods that . 
may be reminded of the lovely verse "The Prave^ If -h^ rnffl?^\" ? , 
from the memorable book. Prayers From th^ aS ^- Goldfish" taken 

This is the "Prayer"! ^ — translated by Rumer Godden, 

Oh, God, forever i^ turn in this hard crystal, 
so transparent, yet I can find no one way out 
Lord, deliver me from the craft of this water 
And these terrifying things I see through it 
Put me back in the play of vour i-orrents 

In your limpid spring, let me no longer be a little goldfish 
In Its prison of glass, but a living spark yoiarisn 
In the gentleness of your needs. Anien. 

Such is the prayer of the small, defenseless goldfish- a nri^nn«^ 

irn^r^tavJh?',^ St-^ r" f * ^® source IS unknown, but the message ia 
Ig^g bakably clear. Listen as a short drama unfolds: - -ssage is 



You're in a telephone booth. The door has janmed shut. 

You can't open it. It's oppressively hot. You're sweltering 
You loosen your collar, but the narrow walls still press in 
on you. You try to keep from getting panicky. You'd like 
to use the phone to call for help, but you haven't any monev 
left. Surely, somebody will pass soon, and somebody will 
see. But everyone hurries by, occupied, busy. Do they 
think it's a joke? Does your appearance frighten them? 
Are they so concerned with their own problems and plans that 
they don't want to get involved? Every pore, every muscle 
m your body is crying to be let out, to move about. One 
parson finally comes and seems to notice. You shout out 
your dilemma. He looks at your words, but you're not sure 
If he understands the rising fear, the choking anger within 
you. The passerby nods. He smiles reassuringly." He mouths 
his answer slowly, "You'll be out in a few generations." 
Should you break the glass? End of the episode. 

_ Confinement — the involuntary imprisonment of one's physical 
being against its will, and in a restricted environment, produces such 
a teelmg of terror. Immediate reactions prompt one to remove the 
strictures which confine, to lash out in anger, to strike down that 
which imprisons. For others who are unable to challenge the obstacle 
agradual sense of futility pervades the human spirit. Despair gradually 
gives away to hopelessness and thwarts any meaningful effort to break 
through the tightened strands of an unrelenting web. 

Daily, you and I see evidences of involuntary physical confinement 
about us. If we sensitize ourselves to these conditions, we may also 
hear some of the cries of the restricted. Confinement is seen among 
individuals and families who are already and forever imprisoned in 
predetermined, circumscribed neighborhoods of our urban centers . In 
thoughts of the young, thirteen year old Karen Washower from 
Massachusetts; she states: 

City-dweller; crowded room. 

One small bed; four children to lie in it. 

Outside, the noise of the city; 

Inside, the quiet restlessness 

That comes where there is nothing to do, 

Nothing to be. Waiting 

For what you do not know, 

But you have a feeling 

That whatever you are waiting for. 

It will never come. Still you wait. 

Why do you stay in your tight little world? 

Only because you cannot get out 

For though no lock Is on your door, 

Something stronger than any lock 

Is on your world, on your life. 

And, if this thing ever had a key. 

Through the years of waiting for something. 

Whatever that something was, you had lost 

The key, somewhere inside yourself and you 

Could never find it again. 



The plaster is chipping off your walls. 
It is cold inside, but no colder than the 
Hearts of the people who kept you in. 
For that you know somehow, 
Sumeone out there is keeping you in- 
You ask yourself, "Who am I " and who are they; 
The others who are not me? 
Does it really matter to me?-' ' 
And you are not really sure. 
There is one small window in your room. 
It doesn't give much light* 
But sometimes you look out of it 
And see the busy city. 
The neon lights are reflected 
At night into your room. 
And by day, you see the street lights, 
You hear the constant honking of horns. 
You watch the tourists who seem 
To be so eKcited by your city. 
You -re not excited by your city. 
You know your city too well. 
How, after a while, it traps you 
Inside itself and doesn't let you go. 
Sometimes as you look out of your window, 
You get the feeling it is a one-way window. 
You can look out of it and see people in the str 
Or tourists hurrying back to their cozy world, 
But others Cirnnot look into your window. 
.Sometimes though, you think, maybe it isn't that 
They can't look in your window and see you; 
Maybe it's that they just never wanted to. 



I spend most of my days dreaming. This old country- 
side ain't good for nothing. You won't find nothing 
here. Days when the sun rises for nothing, A lonel 
ness that stays constantly, l gotta get out of here 
before I can't leave. 



--a thirteen year old girr, in this 
book of poetry. What Is a city ? 
YQ^ng People Reply, done '^by the 
Boston Public Library from children 
in the Boston area. 



Confinement is found among the 
poverty pockets of our rural and mi 
a young girl: 
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Enveloping all of these fears of deprived, confined lives is 
the bleakness which is peculiar to poverty; the impovishment of the 
human spirit; the steady decay of the physical environment i the 
inhibition of the intellect. Faced with this realistic picture 
in a season of political campaigning and ambiguous rhetoric ^ one 
wonders if there will be a meaningful effort to break the glass 
wall which imprisons so many of our segments / or will the confined 
merely continue to be a convenient ploy to be used for political pur= 
poses? 

Confinement in terms of the involuntary restriction of a physical 
being is also balanced negatively with a more deadly form of imprison^ , 
ment. It is the imprisonment of the intellect. When the will to learn 
is drugged into inactivity, the potential of an individual becomes 
dwarfed. When the desire to learn is stifled, intellectual drives 
grind inexorably to an eventual halt* And when the mind becomes 
incapable to learn those skills which are needed to provide a meaning- 
ful basis for pride and for self-esteem^ a devastated concept of one's 
worth emerges. And the results are cataclysmic both for the adult and 
for the child* Gradually one becomes aware of certain acquired 
characteristics which become predominant and assume mastery over the 
attitudes and actions of such individuals* 

Easily identifiable is the characteristic submissiveness * Believing 
that unrewarding life-^style is inevitable and inescapable, some indivi^ 
duals whom we encounter withdraw from involvement in any educational 
or community endeavor, either on a temporary or permanent basis. 
Their fear of new experiences mades them willing to accept the existing 
familiar condition with all of the unpleasantness rather than to face 
new endeavors or new situations which may cause them to suffer failure 
again. And while some are submissive, others assume a posture of 
agressiveneSB , unable even to achieve limited goals, these children 
and adults refuse to accept the unpleasant conditions in which they find 
themselves and their inner potential for anger and resentment finds 
a desired release either in provoking a situation which may become 
explosive or to engage in an irrational attempt to destroy that which 
may symbolize authority or repression* For many of us who are outside 
this sphere of life, such behavior is disturbing. Yet, we too often 
fail to recognize some of this behavior is a direct result of our own 
insensitivity to the vocal and muted cries of help from these imprisoned 
minds. As it is noted in such situations, remember, aggression indicated 
energy to be directed, not drives to be stifled with reprimand and 
punishment. Punishment is not only ineffective in handling aggression 
but it aggravates it. 

When the intellect is imprisoned, it becomes a fertile breeding 
ground for the cancerous characteristic, a feeling of inferiority. 
Lacking self-confidence as a result of repeated failures or continued 
neglect, some adults and children adopt a tendency for self ^depreciation. 
They accept a limited view of their capabilitias and all too often they 
engage and are encouraged in these acts of self-destruction by the 
attitudes and the deliberate, covert, harmful acts of some of us to whom 
they turn for guidance. Thus, lacking needed educational and social 
eKperiences, such persons remain unfulfilled as individuals. And, 
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furthermore, they learn to place a minimal premium upon intellectual 

pursuits. For the very institutions, the school and the library, 
which proviua a means to escape from oppressive walls; these institu- 
tions _ take on fearsome dimensions. They become symbols of thf 
individual a feelings of deprivation and alienation. And instead 
of enhancing their sense of dignity and self-worth, these institutions, 
the schools and libraries, serve as another threat to their egoand to 
their confidence. ., = -- i-w 

An intellectual imprisonment fosters also the characteristic 
short-term perslstance. Adults and children live only for the moment 
in such situations. They cannot work toward long, established goals ■ 
tor them, time and space have limited boundary. The moment is im- 
porcant. Live for today. Survival is based upon immediate existance, 
SSL""^?"^-®"?- period. And in such an environment 

where activities are bound by no time order, it is difficult for some 
oi the individuals to become properly motivated. Indeed, the verv 
concept of motivation is often an antithesis to their way of life if 
you define motivation as goal directed behavior or behavior that pro= 
duces a desired outcome. " ^ 

Incisively, in this regard, the trenchant words of the verse bv 
Gwendolyn Brooks typifies the absence of motivation or goals in he^ 
short poem entitled "We Real Cool"; 

We real cool. 

We left school, 

We lurk late, 

We strike straight. 

We sing sin. 

We drink gin. 

We jazz June, 

We die soon. 

^I: summary, we have explored a few of the many negative 

effects which may be induced with the confinement of one's physical 
being and one's intellect. ■ pnysicai 

And how does this introductory review relate to our concern at this 

gfLa'wans nl M?-? relationship. For if we are to shatter a^y 

glass walls of illiteracy, we must employ among other things one 
important tool; an ability to read and also the art of reading which 
is the ability to snjoy and derive meaning from the act of reading, 
tan^ftf ^ assential by John Gardner. Reading and its impor- 
tance in the life of every individual prompted the late Dr. James E 
Alien Jr., former U. S. Commissioner of Education, to give to everv 
individual here and across this nation a mandate for the seventies 
when he said: 

The deaade of the seventies will see the two hundredeth 
anniversary of our nation. A most appropriate celebration 
Of that event, a calebration that would honor the true 
spirit of the democratic conaept, and reGOCTnis& the funda- 
mental importance ascribed to education would be to 
secure for all our oitizens that right to read which so 
long ago made possible the feasibility of a democratic 



society and continues to undergird its strength i Continu- 
ing toleration of the failure to give everyone the ability 
to read breaks faith with the oommitment to equality of 
opportunity which is the foundation oC our public educa^ 
tion system. Having arrived at a time which holds forth 
the possibility of eliminating this failure^ we must, in 
all justice, seize the opportunity with the utmost vigor 
and determination. Remarkable success has been achieved 
by our educational system, but so long as there is one boy 
or girl who leaves school unable to read to the full extent 
of his capability, we cannot escape the charge of failure 
in carrying out the responsibility entrusted to us. 

Let us accept this as our mandate. What demands are placed upon 
you and me to assume our responsibilities as educators and librarians 
in fulfilling our obligations? I think there are four demands. 

The first mandate demands of us a- belief in and a conmitment to 
the goals of the Right to Read program and the Right to Read effort. 
Note these in the general statement of goals and objectives and we will 
sea that the concept is not the sole responsibility of the .educational 
system, but rather, and I quotes 

The national Right to Read effort is a coordinated 
endeavor involving all segments of society^ public 
and private professional and nonprofessional, to in- 
sure that in the neKt decade no American shall be 
denied in a full and productive life because of an 
inability to read effectively. 

The Right to Read effort is not a single reading 
program or a single reading method which is to be 
endorsed for the teaching of all. Rather, it is a 
team effort requiring the marshalling of all available 
resources to meet the stated objectives. It does not 
remove authority or responsibility for overcoming 
reading handicaps from the state and local govern- 
ments and the citizens of the community where the 
responsibility properly rests in this country. 

The second mandate demands of us vision and courage, vision to 
see into the future. Courage to plan for the future. Vision to be 
dissatisfied with the s tabus quo. Courage to work for change. 
Vision to discard dated, worn-out, traditional education and library 
practices^ and courage to initiate alternative programs and to 
develop effective strategies for their implementation. 

Cogently, Alvin Toffler^ stresses this educational need in his 
book Future Shock s whan he states, and I quotes "Education must shift 
into the future tense." I continue with his words when he states i 

"The present curriculum and its division into air- 
tight compartments is not based on any well thought 
out conception of contemporary human needs. Still 
less is it based on any grasp of the future, any 
understanding of what skills Johnny will require to 
live in the hurricane *s eye of change. It is based 



on inertia and a bloody clash of academic guilds, 
each bent on aggrandizing its budget, pay scalea 
and status. ' 

The curriculum is nailed into place and wa find varia- 
tions from school to school are minimal. Youngsters 
are given little choice in determining what they wish 
to learn. And this imposes standardization on the 
elementary and secondary sohools." 

Another one, Dr. Kenneth Clark, noted educator and psycholoqist 
also speaks about this when he states i / y^y^noxugist:, 

"One of the moat flagrant aspects of the predicament 
of the poor is the fact that the children of the poor 
are subjected to woefully inefficient education. Through- 
out the country the degree of reading retardation among 
children of rejected and repressed people is alarming, 
.he criminally inferior education of the ghetto schools 
spawns hundreds of thousands of functional illiterates 
each year and makes it impossible not only for thf type 
of 3oba which would raise the economic status but also 
makes it impossible for them to share in a cultural 
heritage through books, a massive program for upgrading 
the quality of education is essential, if there is to 
be any meaningful improvement in^ the conditions of the 
poor. Without such an affective educational program at 
the heart of the War on Poverty, all other attempts and 
promises will remain essentially political slogans. The 
best libraries in the world are mockeries, if school exper- 
iences demand that children avoid books because' they can- 
not cope with them. This must be said clearly, loud, and 
courageously." - ^.wuw, ana 

C4-^^^J®"^^^Y®^ advancad by Dr. Nyquiat, the New York 

State Commissioner of Education, .who set fbrth in his inaugural address 
two concepts concerning alternatives. And one of these wal: 

"We believe that a special opportunity exists in the 
humanities and the arts to provide the leadership needed 
® educational renaissance in our school system. 
We believe especially tha • literature, drama, music, 
the dance and the visual arts can help young people to 
relate to one another and the universe with a new sense 
of excitement, concern and reverance. And we believe 
that school should enlarge the emphasis on the study of 
the alternative value oommitmenta open to man and the 
differences that his choiaas make in the quality of 
social life and the revival of soaiety. StudBnts 
should learn the proceaa of valuing, of discovering 
alteinatives, analyzing effects of eaoh alternative 
, If adopted, discussing the effects with peers, choosing, 
and then publicly affirming one's choice and inoorpora= 
ting the choices into behavior, 
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Whether we accept this mandate or not to have vision and courage^ 
we must' be constantly aware of the factor of human variability defined 
for our purpose as the individual differences of those who may be the 
recipients of change in our educational and library pursuits and policy. 
Such an awareness will extract from us the ability to structure a 
broad range of alternatives to our existing programs and services. 
This must be done, not in an isolated vacuum, nor super-imposed 
from above upon those whom we seek to guide/ rather, we must work 
with the very^ members of the public of whatever age and within a 
mutually established atmosphere of trust of reciprocity. We must 
encourage an active dialogue between and among all constituents. 
Wa must work to eliminate the concept of "we" and "they" or "those 
individuals" and "us". We must generate within each individual a 
positive feeling of acceptance as a worthy person whose ideas are 
welcome for consideration* And we must remind ourselves constantly 
that no group, no class, no individual has an exclusive absolute 
claim upon the creative process. For any mind, any mind is capable 
of growth when the germ of an idea has been firmly implanted. As it . = 
was stated by Padriac Columi 

"Imagination is the beginning of creation. You imagine 
what you desire. You will what you imagine. And at 
last, you create what you will." 

The third mandate demands of us the ability to establish and to 
maintain a condition of mutual trust and understanding of and sympathy 
for all people. And this ability is not easily acquired. It emanates 
from deep within us. It must be carefully nurtured. it is highly 
personalized, it cannot be learned from books, but from experience. 
It compels each one of us to look inward, to work conscientiously 
to become aware of and to remove from ourselves overt and covert negative 
attitudes and beliefs regarding individuals who are different from us 
or who come from different environments or cultures* It demands of 
each one of us mora than a ritualistic verbalization of our belief in 
the rights of man as espoused in our Pledge of Allegience* 

Before you and I can guide and motivate those who will participate 
in the Right to Read Program, we must first gaia insights into our- 
selves. Are we willing to submit ourselves to the probing questions 
which may be contained in scientifically formulated attltudinal tests 
which will provide us with a psychological and intellecutal self- 
profile regarding our concepts of others* 

When each one of us confronts children and adults from backgrounds 
with which we have had minimal contact, or communicates in language 
in a form which may be alien to us, can we structure the necessary, 
sensitive, fragile response to meet the challenge? How would you react 
to twelve year old Eric Smith when he states i 

I am clearly real* I am not an imagination or an 
illusion of darkness* I am not an artiflcal person 
gompared to anybody,' I am not just a piece of art 
created to be laughed at as I walk in this world of 
chaos and confusion. 1 refuse to be an imagination 
or an illusion, 1 refuse to be an artificial person. 
And I refuse to be a piece of art. I am clearly real. 



a BronJn.nT®'' would you give to ease the concern and the pain of 
a Brooklyn boy, Leon Hargrave, who asked: 



Where am I going? How will 1 get there? Tell me 
teacher, will it take long? What will I be' Will mv 
people ever be free? ' " " ^ 



Young man, what you ask is hard to answer. For only vou can dP- 

cide where you are going, how you will get theJe? it 's up 

to you. It will take long. And your • ole are already L.e. 

That is what they tell ur in school, ^ st we are trapped 
ih J # hard struggle to find out 

that freedom is being able to go where you want, when 
you want; is that all freedom is, being able to I ask 
myself? where am I going? What 'will ! be? Ink llli see 

tl'Jy}^^ ^ * ^ J^no^ will never become" 

true because, teacher, you say, I have to work gradually 
which means slowly, which means nothing. So teacher ^what 

^TwMf'-i^v'"^^","' ' nowhere! to be nothing, ^anl 

It will take a long time. 

understand fully the significance of what it means to hav^ 
sympathy and understanding in this very poignant vignette lrom?he 
Boyhood of Dr, Kenneth Clark , in New York' And I rpal kS — • 

AS a child growing up in the center of Harlem, i had 
the good fortune of meeting Arthur Schomburg, the great 
collector of books and the founder of the sliomburg Cot 
lection located at 135th Street and Lenox Avenue. I 
met Schomburg when I was twelve years old, a orucial oer- 
lod in my life. It was at this time that I cSar^y re- 
cognized I was not ever going to be able to compete with 
^^^^^H^ athletic skills. I was always among 
the smallest persons in my class. I didn't have either 
the strength or agility of my larger classmates. 

Fortunately, my mother taught me to read before I entered 
school And at that time, apparently teachers had not 
heard the complex theory that it would be frustrating 
and damaging to hold underprivileged children from 
chlldre^°""^ ^° """^ ^^^^ standards as privileged 




I was quite naturally, therefore, gravitating toward the 
library, i went to the library nol only to Isclpe the 
athletic competition, but also to eseapi the streets 

i?brarr?h^?"®J^i"^ P®*°® the calm of ihe 

library that shut out the noise and dirt and the aonflict. 

The librarians smiled at us. They didn't call us names. 

Ss?afrftf t^i'?H-^S 1^ library, I decided 1 was going 
upstairs to the third floor to that forbidden and mysterious 



area reserved for adults, I fully expected to be turned 
away unceremoniously , and as I climbed the last flight 
of stairs^ I felt thii excitement of an interloper, I 
w-^s prepared for the risk of either a polite or a more 
direct rejection. When 1 entered the room^ a large 
man whom I came later to know as Arthur Schoniburg, got 
up from his desk, came over to me and smiled. 

He didn't ask me what I wanted* He merely ^put his arm 
around my shoulder and assumed that I was interested in 
books. We went over to the table and sat down. We began 
to talk in hushed tones. We talked about books. We 
talked about the contributions of Negroes which were 
found in 'books. He showed my portraits of Negroes who 
had contributed something important. 

I'm sure he knew that he was teaching me. I knew I had 
met a friend* He did not ask me whether I had come from 
a broken home* He didn't ask me whether my mother was 
poor. He never told me to improve myself* He merely 
looked and saw that I was a human being who was desperately 
hungry more for human acceptance than even for the nourish-- 
ment which can be found in books* He accepted me as a ■ 
human being and through this acceptance helped me to share 
his love of and his excitement in the world of books, 

Arthur Schomburg was one of my first heroes, I could identify 
with him because he identified with me. He was a rare per- 
son. He was not only wise and warm^ but he was incapable 
of condescension* He could not reject another human being 
for irrelevant reasons^ nor was he self --righteous in his 
protestations of how democratic he was* I don't know how 
many other children in Harlem were so influenoed by Schom= 
burg. He had no well-publicized program for the youth 
of the poor* He used himself instead of using labels and 
designations such as "the disadvantaged", "the under- 
privileged", or "the poor". Ha saw and accepted human 
beings and thereby was able to make that contact which is 
essential for genuine comnuniGation and understanding. He 
was a librarian who helped others to "share his values 
because he lived them. 

In our summation of mandates, the fourth one and last one demands 
of us to achieve and to sustain high professional competence. The 
ramifications which are inherent in the Right to Read effort and program 
demand this. The ramifications require concerted cooperative efforts 
of all personnel on every level of position classification within 
libraries and schools and between these agencies. 

Most important, the thrust, the sense of direction and the 
inspiration for the Hight to Read program must come from administrators 
and muBt come from persohnel in supervisory or Gonsultant positions. 
In the final analysis ^ it will be the practitioner, the teacher in 
the classroom^ the librarian working with the public^ who will be the 
denominators that will determine the program's success or failure. 



> _ Dr. Ruth Love Holloway, National Director of Right to Read stated 
m this reagrd, thati - - 

. . . the first way to help the Right to Read effort 
is to be sure that children in the classroom and 
library are receiving the best kind of instruction 
and guidance they can possibly receive. That's the 
best way. Then document the instruction and the 
guidance and share it with us. Over and above that, 
teachers and librarians wield a lot of power. They 
can help us gain the visibility for the Right to Read 
that will generate' financial and pQlitical support. 
They can also help parents to understand the importance 
of reading and to- help them work with their children 
m new and _ interesting ways. We also hope that teachers 
and librarians who have ideas about Right to Read will 
communicate their ideas to local and stats councils 
and the councils to us. 

Numerous guides, studies and program models have already been for- 
mulated to help you and me to attain a high degree of professional skill 
and competence. I have here on the table, If you would like to see these 
some or these guides which we got for our own Right to Read Institute 
.„nd I also have here some modal programs; "Program Tutorial Reading 
Project , based on the Indianapolis, Indiana project; "Afternoon 
Remedial and Enrichment Program", carried out" In Buffalo, New York- 

Speech, and Language Development Program", carried out In Milwaukei, 
Wiscons)in; After School Study Centers in New York City"; "Malibu Reading 
Program^ foi Mexioan-Ainerican Children", from Los Angeles, California- 

Intensive^Reading Instructional Programs", carried out in Hartford, 
Connecticut. ' 

At our Right to Read Institute we had a comprehensive library of 
books and non-book materials so that the participants could use these 
for the week we had the Institute. We had thirty public and school 
library coordinators, supervisors and consultants from the five north- 
western states of Alaska, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, and Washington. We 
used the supervisory level because these were mostly administrators 
and we hoped they could go back and in their respeotlve areas through 
the multiplier effect, carry out some of the work for the Right to Read 
Program, 

Just before I left the University of Washington, I completed my 
report for Washington, D. C; one of the thankless tasks for an 
Institute. We will have subsequent copies of this report, not as thick, 
that will be available to anyone who wishes to secure these through 

^® - separate bibliography of all of the materials, 

both the book paperback materials, as well as pamphlets, periodicals 
and the media materials we used in our library. And that bibliography 
runs to about thirty-two pages. ^^u^j-a^ny 

_ When we are able to perfect our competencies and skills one of the 
prime prerequisites for you and for me is to have a thorough knowledge 
of the book. This is not restrictive, but is used in a broader 
sense. I don t mean the teKtbook, but I mean the broad field of litera- 
ture that comprises the non-teKtbook field. It is this instrument, the 



trfeLde book, toward which all aspects of the Right to Read program are 
directed* Despite McLuhan-s theories ^ despite the great advanQes in 
technoloayf it is still axiomatic that a person who is unable to read 
will be a functionless ^ incomplete individual. In our zeal to use every 
strategy to teach the mechanics of reading, let us realise that our 
efforts become meaningless, if the individual goes through a whole period 
of instruction and on its conclusion still looks upon the printed page 
with fear and a lack of comprehension. In our strivirigs to teach the 
fundamentals of reading f let us not forsake the equally important element 
which may be the yeast. It is to have children and to have adults 
discover the meaning in reading. And this is where you and I come in. 

As we told our participants in the Institute/ we are not reading 
specialists^ we are not here to teach you as librarians how to be 
reading specialists, but we are here to help you to help "teachers to learn 
how to motivate the individual so that when the person picks up a 
book he may see it not just as an instrument of instruction or "what will 
this book teach me/' but he may see in it something that will help 
him to enjoy literature and to gain^ we hope^ an appreciation for 
literature. 

And, if this has to happen in order for us to be able to do this in 
our competencies and skills, then what we have to have is the ability 
to create programs which are highly original. When we create any program, 
let's make use of all the materials which are at our hands and these 
include slides, radio, television, records , films , filmstrips, tape and 
cassette recordings, paperback, hardcover books, newspapers, and 
periodicals, photography f displays, models, puppetry/ live performances 
of story--telling, reading aloud and creative drama and realia, Th#se 
and all others, and let us use these media materials either singly or 
in creative combinations and in our use of these, do not overlook the 
creative potential of those who we seek to help. Encourage children 
and adults whom you are seeking to help in a Right to Head program. 
Encourage them to use with us these media. Let them create their own 
visual and auditory expressions. Let this be an active, not a 
passive participatory activity. For if this activity is to have any 
meaning, then the active participation' must be on the part of these 
children and adults who ^re not the readers we wish them to be. 

And when you plan creative programs, there are four essentials you 
must have? standards, for no program can be planned in a haphazard 
manner. Every phase of planning ^ preparation and eventually presenta- 
tion must adhere to clearly satisfactory standards regardless of the 
kind of program it is. 

Secondly, there must be a sense of direction, you must create 
any program in such a manner that you know why you are having this 
activity, where you are going, what you are going to accomplish, 
how you are going to reach the goal and in addition, a sense of 
direction must be apparent to your participants. Each one of them 
must feel that this is not just another fragmented , fractionated, 
purposeless activity, but it has a pattern and you have taken time to 
create this pattern so that they can follow it. 

Thirdly, your creative programming must have a sense of stability. 
As you create each program and give it, you are perfecting your com- 



petencies and skills. And as you increase the number of programs 
you give, you're able to build upon past experiences. You learn how 
to refine, how to re-shape, to recreate. You gain confidence in vour- 
self. You are not bound by inflexible, rigid schedules or practices 
You help to create within your audience a -jense of confidence in you 
and your creative output. And when you give individuals a program' 
that has a sense of stability, they know that you care, and they know 
also that you have placed a value on it. Thus by showing thiu respect 
for them, children and adults are able to view the activity as something 
different, something special, something unique and something which i-s 
essentially their very own. And thus, with this sense of trust, on your 
concern, the participants will then be able to bring to the program a" 
needed motivation to learn, to listen, to hear, to see, to speak, to 
enjoy and to gain information. 

And lastly, you need to have a means for growth. Each program th-t 
you successfully complete will enable you to be that much stronger in" 
giving the next. And there will be periods when you will reach plateaus 
You might even retrogress. And every once in a while you give program 
and you will say, "1 can't top it". That's great. Thank goodnes^, this 
doesn t happen too often. But then after awhile, after the amotic^nal " 
feeling of great success has settled down and you begin to evaluate 
tor you always evaluate each program, you begin to note certain things 
did not quite go so right. So when you give the next program you hope 
to correct these mistakes and then once more you reach the pinnacle 
Again, you have gained another success. 

Be sure in all your program planning that you are not one who is a 
phlegmatic conformist but rather be, in the words of a junior hicrh 
school teacher, "a tadpole". She explains this by, "what is a tadpole 
teacher? And she says, "A tadpole teacher is the greatest. You know 
tadpoles must change or die. Tadpole teachers are the ones that are 
constantly changing." And then she stated, "What is a phlegmatic con- 
formist? These are teachers who use the same course plan every year 
for twenty years. They are not teachers who have taught twenty years but 
who have taught the same year twenty times." 

Remember^ if you have good creative programs, you'll help the indi- 
viduals to create beauty, the right to solitude, the right to talk, the 
right to listen, the right to plan, and the right to read. And converselv 
If your programs are not creative, then children and adults have the 
right not to do any of these things 1 have just enumerated. It's such 
things that keep them prisoners of blind conformity and lock-stepped into 
an educational and library pattern which stifles growth. 

And so to you, we have a mandate to believe in and to be committed 
^..^u?.^?^^ 5^ ^^Sht to Read program, to have vision and courage, to 
establish and maintain a condition of mutual trust, understanding and 
sympathy for all people, and to achieve and to sustain high professional 
competencies and skills. And what are we going to be as librarians 
and teachers? Recall the words of Dr. Kenneth Clark, when he spoke of 
Arthur Schomburg, "Ha was a librarian who helped others to share his" ' 
values because he lived them." can wa too, in this day and age, 
be another Arthur Schomburg in helping to break the glass walls of 
illiteracy? r 
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THOMAS E. ALFORD - "YOUNG ADULTS RIGHT TO READ" 

th^ l^^e to congratulate each one who has contributed to 

the arrangements for this conference. I think I alsoouqht to 
congratulate you for the courage to attend this institute 
Personally i feel as if you're taking quite a chance in 'case 

r ^r^P °^ ^ ^^li^^^ Indianapolis is a city tSaf 

now has the hula hoop champion, so, for whatever value Lat is 
I think that's important too. " ' 

I would like to share with you some ideas that I have becau^-e 
^ ^^^^ '^^^ P^^^*"= I would like to senlf a 

tiink^^^ "^^^^ 9oing. And in doing "o I 

think we have to recognize that neither the outcome nor the process 
can yet be described, because I believe the public library is 
or fiS^ ^ ° ^ °^ profound change. What we have faced 

sMf^?Sf nf"^ T involved in, is much more than just a 

shifting of emphases that have marked the history of our public 
itaSfor^'^ the turn of the century. We are in the beginning 
Sf th' nublif l^E'"^ redefinition of the purposes and thl functions 
of th^^ public library m our society. And before this task i, 

ope^a^ion If n^^'' '^r^ to reconsidL not only the nature and' 
ou^^??i ? K ^^^^tmg institutions, but also the entire 
question of how the multiple means and talents we have in our 
the no M • ^^^t be marshalled to nbeJate 

to enS^nt^.H-'^^ °f individuals that we serve, not only 

hSman li?e. ^ ' -° ^ ^^^^'^^ for their 

vou to ^ -^^"'^ P*^^ °f should be to start 

you to thinking about what it is that a library can do in terms 
of Its own local community in terms of the future. And then 
once we have passed on this consciousness to you, it's up tS 
your vo™" adu^t ^--"-ity/to you^ librarianS, ?o 

hPr^ ?oH^ adults. in order to do so I think part of my role 
voSna ?1 ? provide you with a better understanding of" 

young adults, of the young adult philosophy, of approaches 

proar.'m^^'/"* ""^^^^^ continuing and Expanding Se libraries 

program and services to young adults. ' ----=tiies 

.,r., J^^°''^' ^^""^ ^° provide a framework for discussion of 

your concerns. I have provided you with a packet containing ideas 

seJ^ices 'SSt aiso fl'f '^"^ appraise young aSIlf 

r«n if?' f ° ^ determination of where and how the program 

can be improved, we can examine this material more in detail 
during the discussion period. fletail 

First, however, I would like to say something more of a oeneral 

Sccurref •''''^ = ^^^^"^ ^"^'^^ avenls ?hat have^^"^^^' 

occurred in America in the past decade. I think it is more DertTnnn+- 
to approach the topic this way than in any otSer fashfon? ^"^^"^"^ 



I would like to start with a definition of young adults. I 
offer to you a lengthy definition because I think the word "young 
adult" is not just teenagers. The young adult; his body is stretching 
and changing. His philosophy is emerging* His values and patterns 
of service and behavior are taking shape- His spirit is demanding 
liberation from adult control. To pin a definite age on this human 
in transient is unnecessary. Whether he is twelve, fifteen or 
twenty^ he is stretching, struggling and an aspiring person. 

The physical change of an adolescent happens to children the 
world over. But the young adult is a unique American invention* 
He is a product of the child labor law which snatched him from 
the coal mines and factories and restored him to a leisure child^ 
hood. He is the product o'f a technological society which demands 
well-educated^ well--prepared workers and thus prolongs this 
adolescent period t 

Physically, he is forced into an eKtended dependence upon his 
parents while he continues his education. Conscious of all of 
his* adult problems and responsibilities, able to drive a car/ to 
marry, to vote, to die for his country, this enforced dependent 
young adult is more and more alienated from the adult world which 
seems to deny him entry. And at the same time, his is a disenchant- 
ment with the adult handling of social problems. Held back by 
adults, he gravitates towards his peers and a polarization of 
young adults takes place* The result is a distinct -American 
sub-culture. 

The young adult and his sub-culture are as varied in manner 
and motivation as are adults. They are individuals. They are 
changing individuals. But there is also a certain generality 
among them and their relationship to society which gives then/ 
more meaning to the materials selection, and the^ serviQes in public 
libraries. 

Young adults have brain power. The capacity of the mind to 
receive and store information reaches its peak during adolescence. 
Thus, young adults have the mental equipment to become authorities 
capable of surpassing adults in their own subject specialization. 

Young adults are responsive to multi-media. Communication is 
shifting rapidly from the printed page to the screen and the tape. 
Many young adults are instructed more by a chance eKposure to 
films, teievision and radio, than their presence year aft^^r year 
in a classroom. Young adults have become media oriented. 

Young adults have become members of a technological culture* 
Young adults live in a mechanized, accelerated, push-button 
pace of life* And to many, the oar is the most single element in 
their existence. It offers them liberation from adult supervision, 
motivation, privacy, a sense of power and speed. Added to the 
car, the telephone and other such mechanical devices as the snow- 
blower, the power lawnmower, the motorbike r the vending machine, 
and the ^lectric toothbrush, and it becomes obvious that today's 
young adults are machine oriented. 



Young adults are a growing force in the population. At this 
time, young people under twenty-five represent half the population 
of the United States. The young adult group then, by virtue of its 
increasing ratio in the population, is not only a pacesetter, but 
It IS a highly vocal pressure group, hr.d although he may be 
dependent upon his adulta for support, for the room and board 
that are a necessary part of life, young adults account for a 
sizeable part of what is viewed as the luxury purchases in this 
country. They comprise a powerful consumer market. 

Young adults are a part of a global community. Young adulcs 
are a part of a world conmiunity connected by satellites and jet 
airplanes, a world increasingly interdependent in resources, 
growingly linked by politics with numerous international contacts; 
contacts derived from the peace corps volunteer, student 
exchanges, travel, newspaper accounts of young people in action 
and throughout the world, 

American young adults sense a brotherhood of youth which 
transcends national boundaries. Young adults play many roles 
Most young adults are subject to the external influences that' 
we may have cited, but they also play many roles themselves. 
They may be in turn stimulated, or they may be students or dropouts. 
They may be members of a gang. They may be drivers. They may be 
consumers . They may be the future husbands or wives seeking a 
college education or a good job. Or they may be members of a 
family. They may be an athlete. They may be people using their 
leisure time. They may also be library patrons seeking materials 
and services as one of their many roles. 

Not to be eliminated in the library subjective to young adults 
are those who may be borrowing or buying paperbacks in the paper- 
back book store or carhopping at the local shopping center. Inside 
or outside the library, the young adult is a person in motion, 
going and doing, doing and going. 

A major objective is to identify the young adult and serve 
him; whoever he is; wherever he is. • 

Well, what about the young adult generation? Are they the 

same as they always were? Or are they radically difforent from 

ourselves at the same age? For those of you who view with alarm 
and cry 'panic", I would quote for you Socrates; 

Your youth now love luxury. They have bad manners and 
contempt for authority. They show disrespect for their 
alders and love idle chatter in place of exercises. They 
are now tyrants, not the servants of their household, and 
they no longer rise when their elders enter the room. 
They contradict their parents. They chatter before company. 
They gobble up their food, and victimize their teachers. 

Obviously, Socrates viewed the youth of his day with alarm, but 
somehow the world survived that particular generation which had 
stimulated his concern. And just possibly, also, the world will 
survive this present young adult generation. 
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On the other side of the question, there are those who would 
say the younger adults have never changed. They are always in 
rebellicn. They are never understood. But somehow they always 
seem to grow up to be reasonable human beings, who become in 
chair turn fathers and mothers alarmed about their children* It 
has indeed been said that there is only one thing wrong with the 
younger generation some of us no longer bGlong to it • 

One of the consequences of today's accelerated pace and change 
is that in a few years between one generation to the next generation 
the world has changed drastically ^ and with it the basic frame of 
reference upon which our values and opinions are based* The frame 
of reference in which we as adults grew up is drastically different 
from that which is shaping the minds and morals of your youth of 
today. Think about it for a moment* Still better, read the book 
Future Shock . . Technology has changed the frame of reference of 
all segment¥ of society. With .vast satellite communications we know 
almost instantly events going on all over the world* Election 
results are predicted with considerable accuracy before the polls 
even close. Frozen foods are made ready for the table within 
minutes* Miracle fabrics make it possible to launder clothes and 
wear them without even the touch of an iron. We fly from one 
coast to the neKt coast within a period of a four hour period. The 
astronaut circles the globe and then lands on the moon* This is 
our adult world. But more even it is the world of the young adult 
who take for granted all of the technological developments that 
have amazed us adults* And the young adult still demands more. 

How important are these facts to libraries? What do they mean 
in terms of the local library? How ready are librarians to help 
young adults, not only to live in today's instant world, but to 
also contribute to the adult world of tomorrow? The hardest gap 
to bridge is not the generation gap^ but the gap between what is 
and what could be in the library. This fact has implications for 
the librarians as well as lay citizens alike. All must join 
forces to bring today^s world of technology into the library. All 
of us realize that this will cost money and demand drastic changes 
in our programs and our methods of service. The public must 
provide these funds to furnish modern equipment and materials 
for libraries* And it must be the librarians who readjust to 
the approach to service and learning. It is reasonable, it is 
in the best interest of society to expect young aduits to learn^ 
but in order to do so, they must have modern equipment and the 
methods of service in our libraries certainly must be up to date* 
We must learn to use the media ^ but we must learn to use it wisely. 

I would like to turn to another portion of my talk and talk 
about reading for a few minutes, I think the general public is 
agreed that reading is a fine thing* Librarians know beyond a 
doubt that people must read if they are to meet the demands of a 
modern society. But many people do not read* And outside the 
school no one can be made to read anything unless he elects to do 
so on his own free time* He must want to read more than he wants 
to watch television or to go swimming or to make a pie or to play 
bridge. People who have no interest in reading can no more 
understand its appeal than a member of the Temperance League can 
see why brandy improves the taste of a mince pie. 



How can libraries sell this idea of reading? Well, i think 
this program is an attempt. How can they learn to love book= ' 
enough to fit reading into their complex, crowded schedule of 
adult living? So far no one has found the answer to the $64,000 
question. But librarians have made an attempt to attack the 
problem And 1 think it's up to you to make'^that lecfsion in 
terms of whether or not you would like to have that atter 



the process of interprating the love of reading, shall 
we say, nothing is more important than what happens when the^younq 
person comes into the adult department of the library and sees 
endless shelves of books that for most young adults , thousands 
of books with authors and titles new tohlm, are confusing and 
he needs individual guidance, if he is to warm up to all of those 
books. This IS what we call floor work. it is most essentiar " 
for tne reader of the high school age to have their own place 
in the library, m the adult area rather than in the children's 
department; a collection or a shelf of books is usually better 
vouna^^^^f"^^ ^""^ the librarian who likes both books and 

young people is truly essential. A few shelves of books for young 
people cannot of themselves make limited readers into a wide 
reader. The person who stands for the book is as important as 
the books themselves. ' -qhl. 

_ Let's talk for a minute about the young adult librarian, what 
IS the young adult librarian like? He is a mature. He is secure 
emotionally. He can admit a mistake and he's not afraid. He had 
dignity and he has the quality that is cherished by adolescents 
?Lfn S adolescents as adults rather than attempting to be young 
again He knows how to strive for the affection of young adults 

lrh^"S°^;°"-°^?"°^ ^""^'^^ " is ^ by=product of rLpect! ' 
He has both vitality and he also has the mental and physica] 
capability of dealing with the youth of today. He is ^ot sensitive 
and so he can identify himself with another person, whoever that 
person may be. He has a sense of humor. He has tact so that' 
he s able to discuss books with others and listen to their 
viewpoint. He can listen and he can be patient. He can^take 
criticism and he can learn book selection from his patrons. He is 
honest and does not promise to light where a limited reader finds 
boredom. He does not pretend he has read books which he has not 
read. And t.bove all, he knows books. 

Helen Hayes had this to say of that, "The librarian should 
stand before his patron as a living, breathing example of what 
reading books does to people." 

The Reverend Jesse Jackson had this to say in Chicago that, 
ine library needs to change its atmosphere and its attitude." And 
he also reminded us that, "Librarians should not be left standing 
i^^^'^^^r^ti^^i^ himself while the worid goes^on without 



him 

Hayes ' comment 



And I think we have to bear that in mind along with Helen 
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Let's move on to another area so that we will at least be able 
to convince those who are back home that you should know something 
about young adult services. Let's talk a little bit about selection 
of materials for young adults. Let's talk about fiction first. 
And I think you should ask yourself these questions when you're 
reading fiction* Under plot development: Is the plot of interest 
to young adults? Is there a feeling for time and place? Does it 
interpret life honestly? Does the author have integrity of purpose? 
Is the solution to problems too pat and easy? Is it original in 
any way? 

Theme developments If the story has a dominant theme, is it 
too obviously superimposed on the plot? Is success too readily 
obtained? 

Characterization, Are the characters life-like/ reacting to 
possible life situations, or are they- stereotypes? Is the dialogue 
natural or contrived? Is there any insight into human nature? 

The laist point under fiction is "style" t Is the style readable? 
Is it well-paced? Does this creative work appeal to the emotion? 
If situations or eKperiences are described realistically, is 
there an integration of background with other factual material? 

Under non-fiction we should cover the following items: Is 
the organization of the material clear, logical and accurate? 
Is the subject timely and of interest to young adults? Is the 
author objective and unemotional in his presentation? Does the 
book assume a background in the subject or is it just an introduction? 

The second major point under non*fictioni How does it compare 
with books of a similiar type? 

The third point: Will it be of interest to young adults, 
boys, girls, or both? Is the book outstanding in any way? 



And the last point i Does the book meet acceptable standards? 



BERTHA PARKER PHILLIPS - "MAKING READING A PLEASURE FOR ALL CHILDREN" 

Hello, and I would suggest as we do with the children, iust 
put your things under the chair and relax and get comfortable, 
because I have been hearing so much about the participants here in 
this workshop or conference and I know some of you so well, that 
I know this is going to have to be a general discussion and I tell 
you and share with you what I know about making reading a pleasure 
tor children, all children. And you can feel free to fall in and 
converse with the other participants some of your ideas and ways 
you have shared books to make them a pleasurable experience. 

_ I am going to have to reflect back a minute and say that my 
Idol m the field of children's literature and former administrator, 
Mrs. Augusta Baker once said, and I agree totally that, "Reading 
can be fun, if we make it a pleasurable activity." 1 wish I had time 
to find out everybody that is here now and what jobs and positions 
you are in and what capacity you work with children. This would 
give me a chance to really relate a little better to this discussion. 

Let's begin by talking about the very young child. If we are 
going to make reading a pleasure through books for them or through 
films or whatever media we use, we're going to have to first of all 
plan, as you know, very carefully. And this is a great time, and I 
think a wonderful opportunity for you, as.well as the childten to 
have a worthwhile experience in bringing reading to children and 
making books pleasurable. 

One of the best ways, of course, is to first of all like it 
yourself. And I think children know immediately whether or not you 
like to read or whether you like books. You know it has been indicated 
by research, and I really believe this, that ninety per cent of a 
Child s vocabulary is learned before he or she is even five years 
of age. Right? Talking to another mother back there. And" this is 
an important time when we can enforce their decision or ta«te for 
whatever they like to read, to look at or whatever. And, of course 
as I was saying, you can only share a story well, or you can only 
impress upon young children that there is a pleasure reading, if 
you truly like it yourself. And that comes from the books you 
choose to share with them. And I brought along books that I like 
because, as I was saying, you can only share stories well, if vou' 
like It yourself. ^ 

In selecting the books I make sure the books or stories have a 
good plot and good characterization. And in this story, the story 
about Ting, is an excellent one, not only to read to children, but 
also a good one to tell. "Once upon a time, a long time ago, there 
was a duck named Ting,..." And you can tell this one without even 
using the book, but the reason for sharing many of these good stories 
IS because of the illustrations as you know. 

Now another thing to look for, or l look for in choosing my books 
and selecting them: Do the colors reflect accurately the pictures 



you want them to? Now, with Ting you-d expect a nice yellow duck, or 
maybe even a red duck, but ducks are logically yellow. Because Ting 
is a sassy duck, as you know Ting gets in all kind of trouble, he * s 
so biisy trying to catch a fish that he can*t even get home on time 
till everybody else is at home. But yet, in choosing this story to 
read to children, and M ake Way for Ducklings^ the wonderful figure tone 
gives it a black and white effect^ makes this one quite the opposite* 
Here you have little ducks needing security, protection and just the 
opposite, you have the yellow, sassy Ting* In Make Way for Ducklings 
you have a different medium used. So in choosing my stories to read 
to children, I try to make sure the stories, the illustrations, just 
everything in them reflects the true picture of the story. 

For example, if you were reading % story, an adult novel, and the 
description of the person that you have not seen yet on the next page, 
maybe there -s an illustration of this person, is really one that you 
built yourself up to seeing and then you turn the page and there it 
is. Oh, that is not the person you had expected to see at all. 

The mention was made this morning of where the Wild Things Are . 
Nobody also could have created, I do not think, these monsters in 
Where the Wild Things Are, other than Maurice Sendak, So I try to 
select stories that I like primarily, but also I try to choose 
stories with certain criteria in mind and hopefully the children 
will like them, too. And from the ones I have here, I am usually 
suacessful with children. 

At this stage of the game with young children, learning and 
pleasure can go hand in hand. So, in other words, if they are sharing 
these good eKperiences, they are also learning something, too. You 
can only be sure of this, I am sure, b^metimes later on in life. Even 
sometimes now, young children really amaze me at what they have gotten 
out of a program we have just done with them or have done with them 
at the beginning of a pre^-school program six weeks ago. 

Mentioning Where the wild Things Are again, we also like to 
present to children fantasy, but we also like to show them a bit of 
their real world like in Whis^^ for Willie or Madeline ' s Rescue 
books to take them other pTaces", too. But in Where the Wild Things Are 
there's an excellent parting here where you can very easily create 
a response. Just make the book come alive. Now this book, I think, 
really needs not too many props to make it come alive. But, if you 
want to do something, add an extra dimension to this story, or any 
story you read, I thought I would just share this one with you. But 
if you were reading this story and to make it pleasurable, as well as 
reading it as a straight story, you might add a recording with some 
music to it. And of course, you remember where Max was made king 
of the wild things. "And now," cried Max, "let the wild rumpus 
start..." "Now stop," cried Max. And of course. Max sent the wild 
things to bed without their supper. And you know what happens after 
that. 



Now with children who are with special handicaps, some of the chil= 
dren who are TMR's (Trainable Mentally Retarded children), or even 
Educable Retarded children, have enjoyed the little ones dramatising 



this. And you may not need the music, or if you play the music, it's 
a great time to let them get up too and do the raucus and the rumpus 
with the wild things. So this works well with little children with 
handicaps . 

With children who are visually-impaired, i have used this one, 
E£- Rabbit. Now what I have done with children who are visually 
impaired, too, is use a story about Ting guite often, because I have 
a nice furry duck which I couldn't get my hand on to bring with me 
Very few children are actually blind. So, if you are going to tell 
them the story about Dr. Rabbit , you can let them know it's a story 
about a rabbit. But, to add dimension to it, especially for children 
who can't see very well, you might pass a paper rabbit around and let 
them touch it and view a rabbit and let them get a good feel of the 
rabbit, so that by the time you read the story of Dr. Rabbit, thev 
have become so close to the rabbit, until it's a goHd rapport, a 
good relationship and a memorable experience. 

Some other things we've tried to make reading a pleasure with 
young children or to make the story hour program verv enjoyable, is 
to have a special corner for them. Sometimes we play music with 
them, and when they hear this music they know to go into that 
special corner and grab their pieces of carpet and go there and listen 
lu^ story. Many times in the corner we have illustrations that 

the children drew themselves to help decorate some of our branches in 
their special corners. in day-care centers the^ do a lot with this 
and we work a lot with day-care centers in doing workshoos and talking 
about picture-book sharing and other media we use for young children 
to make it fun. And they have their corners all decorated up with 
pictures and illustrations and sometimes even photographs that the 
children arranged in a collage-like fashion. 

A sample program that I want to share with you right now is one 
I would use with young children, say five, six, seven years of age. 
And start out by sharing a book known as Corgi Boy. l" am *-ure all 
of you know this one, don't you? I'm going to share just a page of 
this book to lead right into a finger play and then to culminate with 
the^other story. And, of course, you know with young children we 
don t want them to sit quietly and comfortably or quietly as if they'ro 
never going to say anything because, if they sit so quietly, passively,' 
they will probably try to do something to evoke some kind of response 
to make sure you're together. So, if they don't Bay much in the 

So^=n''^??-^"^.''^^\''^P you. too much, you're going to sing a song or 
do something to get them relating, ay 

So in Corgi Box I used to start out talking about toys or 
whatever you want or you could also talk about this little bear who's 
lost his button. In other words, you don't have to follow themes 
of course, I am sure you don't. Sometimes I like to plan mv pro-' 
grams around winter themes, fall themes, spring, cleverness; or 
whatever, but I think within the back of our minds, somehow, I have 
a little connection going on when I choose the book. So whether you 
call It a them or not, there must be something to it. So here 
I guess. If I would call this a theme, it would be a lost and found 



sort of thing, because Corgi Boy is going to have to look for his button^ 
naturally. 

Corgi Boy is a bear who once lived in the toy 
department of a big store. Day after day he 
waited with all the other animals and dolls for 
someone to come along and take him home. The 
store was always filled, with shoppers buying all 
sorts of things , but no one ever seenied to want 
a small bear in green overalls , 

Then one morning a little girl stopped and 
looked straight into Corgi Boy*s bright eyes* 
"Oh^ Mommie^" she said^ "look there's the very 
bear I have always wanted," 

"Not today^ Dear," her mother said, "I have 
spent too much already* Besides, he doesn't look 
ver^ new. He's lost a button to one of his shoulder 
straps . " 

' Corgi Boy watched them sadly as they walked 
away* "Well, 1 didn*t know I had lost a button," 
he said to himself. "Tonight I will go and see 
if 1 can find it. . , 

And the story goes on that Corgi Boy finally doesn't find his 
button but he has a good adventure and he gets a good aome and so 
the little girl Lisa does sew a button on for him. And a nice 
game that we play with that is one that you might want to try 
right now with me* And I am sure you probably know it those of 
you who work with young children. It's "Where is Thumbkin?'* 

Let's hide all the fingers* But before I hide mine, 1 want to 
name the fingers ^nd you can help me name them. Let's call this 
one Thumbkin, O.K.? And what shall we call this one? Pointer? 
O.K* Pointer, What about this one? This is a hard one to get. What 
do you want to call this one? You've never done this? Tall one* 
O.K. How about this one? This is really difficult. Ring Man* 
Very good. And this one? O.K. Pinky or Little Man. What do you 
want to call it? Pinky. Alright, let's hide them all. I don*t 
want to see any hands; no thumbs. And the song goes like this*,* 

Where is Thumbkin? Where is Thumbkin? 
Here 1 am , Here I am * 

How are you today, sir? Very well; 1 thank you 
Run away. Run away. 
0,K* Let's try Ring Man, 

Where is Ring Man? Where is Ring Man? 
Here I am. Hare I am. 

How are you today, sir? Very well; I thank you. 
Run away , Run away . 

Here is a good one to end with. After we've read, you know, our 
long stories to the children, we usually don't want them to sit quietly 



back and listen to another story, even though they have to listen 
somewhat to C^Bo;^ because it's a long slory/'^But now that thay 
have participated with you somewhat, we always want them to end ^ 

the program oy participating. " " ' ' 

""^^^^ -^^y ^a^e to find the parrot. Now be 
prepared for it because they'll come up on you unless you invent some 
methods of keeping them down and letting them point. So if yoC 
'^ilc^tTn^i t^"""^ or thirty of the children up around the book 
"Hotd^t-I hi I" lu^ parrot, what would you do? We've tried things. 
.nS fh ^ - ^"""^ "^a^ic carpet and look real careful 

and ^ when j'ou see it, I'll point my firger to the person I want tf see 

Another thing I do, as you probably noticed, is clip some of 
Scf and'^nSr^t?^- publishing companies put in to keep the books 

? tu °1^P of course and start your story 

right where the story begins, almost. Some of them have such nice 
end pages, 



fo^ LrL?f SIn!2 TTi^ because in doing workshops sometimes 

tor Day Care House and things around Atlanta, I usually talk about 
Choosing books with a good balance of pictures and text for the Joung 

?here'i. nft^^^/S^^^ "^^^^ ^ 5°°^ P^^^^^^ simply because " 

Steviei Oh 5^ °^ pictures and text. How many of you know 

Stev^^? Oh, everybody knows Stevie . I ask this be'cause it determines 



. ^^^^^^^^y Miuwto oT-evie . 1 ask this be'cause it determines 

orthf ?.'?.t\^T r'-"- ^ti^ ^£Svi£ by John Steptoe is one 

of the first books I can think of that "is written in what we call the 
vernacular of the street. I do not know whether you could Ln it 
.dialect or not. Would you? I guess you would to'^a certain degree. 

But at any rate This is a great one to do with book talks and" 

you might at times show the illustrations because there are sSme 
very striking pictures in here, but it is not enough to make "it an 
Ideal picture to share with young children. It would be aood I 
guess, as a book talk to share with second, third, and fourth' 
graders even. ^wui. lh 

and ^tit° ^ ^^^"^^ children with films, dramatizations, 

and talking about stories with good characterization. The Ginaerbread 

IfX' Three Bill^ Goats Gruff-all these are very ideal biks go 

with dramatization. And what we do with drama is to read maybe 

tht r^iy^' i^u^^P® stories to the children and tell them to choose ■ 

£lk ?h^f Ln h ^^^^iu ^^^^ ^^^"^ "^^t time they come 

back, they can choose the characters they will like to be. of course 
you have a little, very simple tryout session the next time. And this 
evokes a response in the public libraries where you may not see the 
same faces every Tuesday morning at ten o'clock for picture book hour 
hJck eate something like this, you might have them coming 

h™' A ' has worked. The next day they come back you might 

have a grand session with newspapers all over the floor and let them 
help paint the ceiling or some cardboard boxes occasionally So 
dramatization is another good torm we hf /e used. 



Another activity we have used has been the arts and crafts programs 
with little children. For example^ the story Little B lue and Little 
Yellow is a good one to start off with colors. You might do a lot 
of colors with children on a large piece of paper with magic markers 
or some of the other tempura paints. And let them see the colors that 
can be made when you put two colors together. What happens if you 
put red and blue together? What do you get? Purple, And of courser 
you put green and yellow together and you get green. The content 
is really very good. I have' used it with four and five year olds. 
And it is interesting because in day^care centers they get results. 
The day--care centers are coming more and more not just baby sitting 
services. And I wish the public libraries would go more and more* 
And 1 think schools are going more and more into working with three, 
four^ and five year olds and not just custodial services^ but actually 
working with developing young children. Am I right? 

Even just sitting around sharing good stories with children is very 
important because^ if you like a story you cannot help but share it 
enthusiastically. And that enthusiasm somehow radiates to the children 
out there listening, even if you have one child on your lap to 
twenty^^five out front and it radiates somehow. And 1 think that is 
when you really have the kids v/ho are coming up and going to live to 
read. Because books are pleasurable and they* re not just assignment 
type things . 

With the older children we do programs that are more or less * 
not reading to them, even not the way I was doing Stevie , reading 
the language there. But we do what we call^ and I am sure all of you 
have done^ book talks. Some of you may not have worked with very 
young, but going on up the ladder a little bit to your second, thirds 
fourth graders or your eight/ nine, ten year oldS/ you have done book 
talks and the idea is to tell them about the book without telling them 
everything about it. Right? 

How many of you have done book talks? Well, I figure mora people 
had done book talks than maybe the young stories ^ young books for 
children. There was a young lady in our system who did a book talk 
that was quite good and I understand she did it the way Margaret Edwards 
or another lady does books; very, very crsatively. In fact, she lives 
the characters in her stories, I am not that good, 1 can only talk 
about the content which is another form of telling somebody a model 
story and/ "I'd like you to read it/" is what you're saying in other 
wordS/ without saying, "I'd like you to read it." Because too often 
in the public library, at least where I worked with New York Public / 
if you said, "I want you to read this definitely/" you know/ if you 
make it a big issue/ of course, that's right/ it's no--no. But if you 
sort of somehow talk a little bit about it, they know you want them 
to read it I wc Id imagine. 

Of course/ we use the film programs with older girls and boys 
just like we do with the younger ones. 

Now to my favorite part of the program - folktale sharing . 1 just 
love to talk about folktales. Now with folktale sharing and of course/ 



you know this is an ideal time to b; ' dge the qap between the book and 

J! r ^^■"^K^-^ excellent ^reader, any kind of reader, because 

you have nothing between you and the audience. And you are like a" 
good news carrier. And of course, all they have to do is sit down 
and participate by listening. And from your gestures and your facial 
expressions you have a chance to really almost live a country or story 
of long/ long, ago. ="-uj.y 

How many of you tell stories to children anymore? Tell the truth 
Very few. And I find myself have to justify sometimes my telling stories 
to adults and even talk about them at a workshop, to take the tiL to 
learn a story. That is an old fashioned art that nobody practices 
anymore But I think it is still a very, very important a"! El^'s 
do something we do with the children before we get into the stories. 

There's a game in East Africa that is known as "jasike " It 
means work hard". And if you see somebody doing something very hard, 
get back a distance and say -jasike." At any rate you might get 
knocked down, if you say it too closely because they are working so 
hard. What I do with the young people, I think I will do it now, 
If you don t mind, is develop a name-calling game. And if i can guess 
their names then they have to get out there and do their thing It 
doesn t do any particular dance. It can be anything they want toT " 

fmalfarSun' /rK^ children's names, unless it's a 

small group and I have them introduce themsalves. But it's a game 
where you call a name and they stand up and they're supposed to 
cooperate with you, get that understood before you start." 

One Jhina^ "° ""v" traditional dress, try to, from the country, 

one thing, you know, you do not try to tell stories you do not feel 
confident with. I cannot tell Irish tales at all, but I haSe a fJiend 
who does a co-worker, and she does them beautifully!" She JLs the 
English tales very well. And of course, when she does these Itories 
from Germany or whatever she dresses like the country. And she likes 
von f.^t v^f - °5 ^^""^^ story-teller a good feeling, too. Makes 

you feel you're doing something special. And I think sharing folk 

tales. leapnr^B_ m\7+-h«i„«w ,.,u_^_..__ , , . aiiQiiiiy luxk. 



tales, legends, mythology, whatever you 'want to these ■ you wait to" these 
oldSI S I S 5^ ^ sophisticated,'beaause these are 

anymori?°f woufSn't'tLnk so! '° '^^'^ ^^^^ ^ ^tory 

t-^./5°^^?J ^^^""^ sometime is to play music to sort of set the 

tone for the story from which the country comes. When I was in Africa 
I learned a little piece of a little dance. Well, in this dance you feel 
the welcoming mood, a good thing to do, when you have tJI time with 
if -you- wanL '° '° °' thechildren try I few JLps wJth yoi'^ 

Droaram ^^^^^e anyway you want to before you begin your story 

MnS K; ^ ^^"^ =tory program you want no interrup- 

tions because you want them to sort of live the country long ago 

alonf tiia'ago'"'" '° paopie^Ked 



Dr. JO M. STANCHPIELD - "MOTIVATION ..." 

ti^Jf^H,' i^'^ indoed a pleasure to be here. I realize that vou are 
tired, that you've had a very active, dynamic kind of conference ^ 
And sometimes coming like this at the end I feel that perhaps i' 
should be giving a talk on "Reading - Source of Wonder and Delight" 
and just quote DOkes and humorous things or read a few beautiful " 
selections you know from books. Howe/er, I've been given the 
assignment to do something with the dvnamics of motivation as thev 
relate to librarians. Culling from the research, and rhave been' in 
constant research for the last eleven vears in Los Angeles Citv schools 
Santa Barbara and _ San Bernadino, and much as 1 like tl come therfand much 
as I enjoy librarians and puppetrv and all these elements of 

; f^el a tremendous responsibilitv to leave with vou 
some of the factors from my research that will help you go back and 
perhaps gam insight into your behavior,- to change' some things vou 
do and also to help teachers change. ' ^ 

i=Lh?Z^-^° ^y"^ back to the Midwest. I grew up in the Midwest. 
My father IS a Great Lakes Captain. I went to schools in Ohio, not 
nn ^S'^^^ /^-^f Michigan, lived in all the lakes, "went to the 
Univarsxty of Michigan and it was just by chance I ended up in ?hat 
dry, barren Southern California. You know vou do get married and 
than you move However, I am always talking about 'the greenery, the 
lushness of the Midwest. i hope that you look at it and take in ^hls 
tremendous wonderous beauty that you have here with vour trees and 
your green grass. And as I say when I flv in I look' and 1 cress my 

Jnf t^fairt.^tS^^"^' Iff^i^g there at the green fields below, 

I said to the man sitting beside me, "Look, it's green. Thev 're 
growing things down there." Because, of course, as vlu fjy over^ 
California, Southern California, Arizona, it's all drv and it ' s barren. 
And It has a beauty which I have learned to appreciate, but there's 
nothing like the Great Lakes and Midwest and !-m happy to be heJL 

arnn^^Xf^^^^? ' ^^^^ librarians have helped me more than anv one 
group of people m my research. I don't think you all realize the 
importance, the worth, the tremendous influence- vou have on the public 
schools, and the public school children of America. In fact, on everv 
2"^ f^"^^ ''^ have consultants that are librarians, when I ' 

first did my big study with boys, 200 boys, to find out the categories of 
reading interest and the literary characteristics, librarians helpid 
every step of the way or I could never have done that, because it was 
an immense study with in=depth interviewa with each boy in the studv" 

courSr.'n^^Jii .^^1^?® puppets', I do teach one 

course in children's literature and communication, it's my most fun" 
course at Occidental. In my next incarnation I'm going to be a 
librarian. Because you see if, "Reading is the key that enables us 
to listen with the keenest ears, to see with the finest eves and to 

TltLi^l T^^t °5 ^^^^ Russell Lowell said that 

a teacher has to do it m a nitty-gritty kind of situation, you know, 
always looking at those test scores, those vocabularv drilis! those 
concept development skills and study skills, interpretive skills , but 
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it's the librarian who makes it a golden hue that enables us "to 
listen with the keenest ears," and so forth. 



A librarian has this wonderful, wonderful gift of books* Noxv in 
preparation for this, I went out and asked about fifty or sixty 
children in the spring* I'm out Mondays in my research schools and 
I talk to children all the time, I figure that's how you find out 
what people know^ you ask them, you just talk to them. And I asked 
them what the library was and who the librarian was and what's the 
librarian do? These were first grade children. If you want to know the 
truth, ask a first grade kid, especially a boy. Most of them said 
very nice things about librarians. They said, "Oh, she reads books to 
us*" "She brings books to school." "She*s jolly." She smiles; 
she's fun." That was the majority. However^ there were a few^ and I 
have to tell you this, said, "She tells us to be quiet in the library 
and she tells us to whisper." "She tells us to clean up our books," 
So, perhaps, some librarians still have this old-fashioned concept 
that it should be a very, very quiet place. And, of course, there has 
to be some quiet; however, I must say that you librarians that come 
ahead in my research asking about you as groups in the professional 
area^ in my study of the 200 boys which I have done three times 
finding out the categories, the ingredients and the literary 
characteristics off them. And I asked the question," "Who influenced 
you in reading? Who has helped you to choose books or like books?" 
The majority of them said, not the mother, not the father, not the 
school teacher, but the librarian t And I think that's high praise, 
indeed, for you. In fact, the last time I did this study, I chose five 
boys. I do boys because boys make up the, problem of literacy in 
toerica and girls tend to like everything that boys like plus their own 
little goodies. Girls have a broad span of interest and boys a 
relative narrow one and you have to know what those interests are. 

When I talk to the boys I pick out five who know the most about 
books, who jusc love books and the reading and so forth, and 
incidentally,, my studies are always done with three levels of 
learners^ the ones that are way below grade level and can't read and 
the ones that are above grade level and the ones that are above grade 
level in literacy skills and they all like the same thing. Just be^ 
cause they can't read, doesn't mean that they don't like the same 
kinds of exciting stories. 

Of the five I picked, three of those parents were librarians; their 
mothers were librarians. So, there again, is something you can put 
in your heart and bring out once in awhile and remember. And, I have 
to say, a^ much as I hate to, because I am a teacher and have taught 
at all levels, that not one of the teachers had a son. I mean they did 
not come up high. I don't know what we do to them as teachers^ but 
anyway, you librarians seem to have a golden key to induce this 
wonderful spirit and love for books* 

Well, now, in order to understand why this is serious business todav, 
and I am talking about literacy, I never talk about reading alone. 
It's as the boys say, "It's all one ball of wax," you have five 
literacy skills to become a literate individual in our society. And 
they are almost in a heirarchy and I teach these skills in the 

communications course . 



They are: Listening. Listening. One of the hardest qkH n t-^ 
teach And you librarians should be so good at it? bocause vou h°vo 
the art of story-^telling. You know the books. You know how'?o re^S 
You know something about the nuances in which the writing goef together 
thJ^o ^^'''k teachers do not know how to read orallv in f^ct 

that's the hardest part of my course. Thev iuat osn ' ^ ri^X - i i ' 
can understand. And librarians must have haf Sore Lparfencftii- '° 
way and they feel more secure. So thev do a great deal because if 
you're ever go.ng to listen, you have to have-the experiencf f or Ustoning, 

The literacy skills are skills. Reading, of course vou know n 

skllla'arf fn'ht'"^°,H'^'- ' ^n^ku.t be taugXt as all ' " 

over iiJ2 ' means it must be done all over and 

Jurfina i"? - ball over the plate, like plaving a violin, like 

^-^^ something you must practice. And you must have 
time to grow into proficiency in a skill. 

tpnf®"' the children have to have practice listening and while I'm 

taken away from us and run by somebody else. I feel this verv deeolv 
LlSinf hiart?"i\'"^ r that's why l'm ouf therf Jou S,' 

in iie^s^ilols T ?H°\' to tell people how to do a better job ' 

fLt th^t ?hif/^ ^"-"^^ colleges have been verv negligent in the 

fact that they do not teach teachers to teach. Thev may teach ihem 

thev doS^t'kn'o T'^^ °" structural skills or comprehanLon skiSs but 
they don^t know how do it. And they may learn all about it and 

Children's literature, but can thiy ?ell s?ories^ Can ^hev 
NO Anf activities? Can they do a 4 show? Can thev do Jup^ets^ 

NO. And I m so glad to see Mr. Anthony here having vou do it becaule 
?s to you learn by doing. That's the only wav you learn any skill 

1 right m there and do it. So listening, we must have pr^Jt ice 

in listening. According to the Association of MaAufacturars Ld 
I do keep up with that, because I know th.t monev is wSat makes this 
world go around, and it's what makes our schools go^and our state 

oS'Inlnglisranrone " University of mchigan; 

couldn't let a ?oh ?n -nJ Never expected to teach, but I 

couian t get a 30b m industry, so I took a job teaching. I have to 

^nid^^T i?^^?- -"""^^^ I had no great motivations Ir 

wonderful feelings about what to do for society. It was just more 

g?;ir4lisi ^i;y?/^ teach Bngush in the Lgh scho^l^Sf a^tentb 

when5#°l1JS,^J---r^^^ • 

ia^eliJLned'tf'^e?' directions; to list™\now'what you 

Jhr^itf S Because m industry you don't get the right name on ' 

the telephone, you don't put the right number on an invoice and it ao- 
to the wrong people, and you cost money to industry and JIS lose a 
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The second skill is that of speaking* And of course, how do you 
learn to speak unless you speak? That's why puppetry has been such an 
important part of our research over these last eleven vears. Because 
you learn to speak by speaking. And I am convinced that rooms, especiallv 
primary rooms, where you can hear a pin drop have about a pin drop's 
worth of learning taking place* 

And the distance, we must learn to group work in little groups and 
you can keep the level down* You can't have chaos, naturally, but you 
can have little groups working on different projects and practicing 
something they're going to put on for another room, practicing puppet 
shows, flannel-aboard activities, story-telling, any kind of project 
they want, because language is important. 

And according to the American Association of Personnel iManagement, 
the reason that people get jobs and are selected over other people is 
the way they use the English language. This beautiful English language, 
which has tended to become so casual that we've almost forgotten the 
nuances of some of the words, the intricate words and expressions* 
And they say that sometimes people with very great ideas never get jobs 
because they can't express their ideas* Their English is broken, do 
not speak the King's English, grammar's incorrect, they don't know how 
to say their ideas expressively* They don't get the job* Somebody 
who has a very mediocre idea, you know, who guilds it in beautiful words, 
because words quickly spoken are like apples of gold in a network of 
silk. Oh, yes, the language we use is the clothing of our thoughts, 
the garment of our minds, the rainment of our ideas. And so you 
teach John to speak and you have always in our research a whole hour of 
language arts which is listening and speaking in library books and so on, 
newspapers and magazines added to the reading period, the directed 
reading period. 

Then you come up to thinking; thinking, yes. And we do indeed teach 
children to think in these literacy skills* You knoW/ you were not 
born with the ability to draw inferences, to make conclusions, to see 
cause and effect relationships^ to do ail of the high level thinking, 
comparative analysis that we're not born with. Somebody teaches us this. 

And too many kids in the high schools, because 1 do work in the high 
school and have done surveys, too many kids in the high schools today 
have never been taught what a main idea is, pertinent details, they don't 
know how to classify them, they don't know how to put them in seqiaence. 
How can they outline? And yet so many of our teachers just make 
assignments and present* They just simply present, saying, "Read the 
chapter and do the questions at the end." The kids can't even read the 
chapter let alone do that sumiur izing and outlining. They have to be 
taught sequentially* 

And then they have to be taught to do critical and interpretive 
thinking. Yes, we teach them to think. And librarians can do a 
tremendous job by asking them questions about what you're reading them, 
by having discussions afterwards to see what you thought about it, 
what you thought about this character or that character, or the reasons 
why he did it* You want a good book for that, take Winnie the Pooh . 
Boy, that's a real deep one. There's always something there for cause and 
effect, or inference, that subtle humor. You can tpach practically all ^ 



y'S: ?cv%".nTSio",^ ^M^" « "-^^ Winnie the Pooh, if 



fourfr^vm 'i'^ there to readinc, in the helrarohv. That's the 

L°n"!^t''ev1 ' istra^r^hSr^nV? I^U.^^^^^" ^^^^ 

:ah s.f';.rii^Soe%-„s hi i £f ^ 

don't learn. They 'rJ- just PUsSefthroSSrSLoSL'''' "^"^ 

hi,he^s?J?^thf i?L"rll; .1fi?S?^Lc:^Llt^\ef n^j%T^j^f 
recognition of words and putting them together bu? it Ses recaJI 

^e-ve^e'a; bS r%^S?^ ''^-l ^^^r.^Till^^-^'l^r 
eliminate It couple teiy wJv noJ S !'°^^.^'?<^ ^ you people would 

you know tane. ft 51 = ^- ? ^ critique, a television show, 

you like'to S?i^»'K V " ° P^"^^' s^sthing, but how manv of 

you J.1KG to write book reports' Well Hnw m = , t ■, , ■ 

compositions? Wri^^e abou^ Jnvthinl ^ How many of you like to write 

the^way reading comes forth "^ "^ ^^"^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ isn't 

it f^i^^^U^r^Jtll^t^^'Tn^ Motivated. You can do 
opan-ends to some of Sa s"r?es ^ofrl^l rn'" ^f? ^hey can take 

vasS Soii?J Of t^f iil.lf I; proSleris'that'the 
textbook ^^nnoi^reaS ^^^^^^^^ ofoSLsf^J^f^ 

can read a word here and a word thare, but rLding if thfprocess " 

com^Snica'tLr^V^'f the end Iroduct of 

communication. You know, it's getting meaning fr^m the printed 
word and bringing meaning to it. printed 

Well, Daley in Ne 
percen 
couldn 
why wi 
the d 

percent ^^nS^ t^®?^ have out on the West Coast I found seventy 

aff^n r*H ° ^^^^ ^ ^^^t« as bad. But if you haven't read S 

tie Chapters 'w^S"'' ^ All to Read; readi Read a ooSpla o'f 

school^ nL t 5 gives the statistics about the Title I high 
becaSset tSS h? ^ "*?a\to leave out the elementary people^ 

becauset the high schools have long said, "You teach thSm to listen 




to speak, to read and to write and we just will apply it up here, 
you know^ in the high schools,^* And that can be no more, because 
you have to start right where they are and start teaching them these 
five literacy skills, 

S, Allen Cohen found that all over America, in the countyside 
in the towns, small towns ^ and smaller cities, thirty percent of the 
kids in the Title 1 high schools do not know the letters of the 
alphabet in the towns they represent. You can't believe it. You 
can't believe it, but he found that in the large city high schools 
fifty percent of them do not know the letters of the alphabet in 
the towns they represent. So, therefore, how can you expect them to 
be able to read and write. They can't even applv skills. So they 
just sit. 

They just sit, and I want you to know in all the inner-city 
schools in Los Angeles, in my research this year I have seventeen 
high schools, and they're always broken up evenly in statistical 
units, I go through my research design. My friend at UCLA is a 
research design expert and statistician and I am not. So, in these high 
schools we always had equal statistical numbers of black children 
in the inner-city, I have been 12 years working the Watts. Then 
we had equal numbers in East Los Angeles. And the Mexican-American 
problem which is our largest problems in Los Angeles, I feel, and the one 
that I am not satisfied in my research that we have done enough 
about. Then we have the poor whites. Nobody talks about those ^ 
but those are the people who just don't have anything, no back- 
ground, no books, no newspapers. And then we 'have the over-privieleged 
in the Beverly Hills area, Belaire, Woodland Hills areas. And 
those kids don't read because nobody teachers them. Their language 
is generally pretty poor. They live with servant, and a lot of 
them are bought and sold in the marketplace. And they are very 
arrogant and mean, miserable and they're filled with hate. They're 
hard to work with, and they all have problems reading. 

So we get back to this. And sometimes you feel as if you 
can't stand to ever read another book or an article, like you know, 
Alvin Toffler's Future Shock . Everything is the matter with them. 
The curriculum is staid. The teachers are no good'. They don't 
change. They don't do anything.. Librarians are/in a shell. They're 
not relevant for this society. Everybody writes articles 
criticizing the schools, criticiiing our products. Criticizing. 
You know, ''suffer the liffle children." How tierrible things are in 
schools. 

And, I saw Edward Hall, the President of the Bell Telephone 
Company, last fall on television and he said, "I don't want to 
throw any rocks at people. 1 know enough things are said against 
our public schools and public education in American, but I want to 
say this. I want to say this, that we hire more high school 
graduates in the Bell System than any other company in the Nation. 
We have a tremendous training program. But four out of every nine 



of the high school graduates that we give jobs to; four out of 
nine do not even have the .Mteracy skills to make the trainable." 



Now that is a statistic that hit me right here, becausG i know 
It happens to be true. And he went on to saV, "The ones we do take, 
two out of every three can not be promoted because thev don't have ' 
skill with the language. They can't read well enough and thev can't 
spell well enough and they can't write well enough." 

Well, you know, sometimes you hear all these things against the 
achoolR and it makes me think. And I do sav this to rnvself. I do 
get a kick out of it. I quote to myself. I drive almost a hundred 
miles on freeways going from Malibu across the citv of Los Angeles 
to East Los Angles where Occidental College is there nested in the 
hills of East Los Angeles. And I think. And I go over certain 
things that help me as post-suggestion of the subconscienca, because 
I do teach psychology and I try to practice and try to use it on 
myself. And you know in that book. White's book. The Sword and_the 
Stone, where Merlin, Merlin you know, is teaching the voung — — 
Arthur to get ready to go to the court. And incidentallv, if I were 
teaching that today, i would bring in Marv Stuart's book" The Crvstal 
Cave, and make it very relevan... You don't have to read alT tRosi~ 
books, but there are some great sections in The Crvstal Cave which 
I would use for upper grades, alementarv kids, junior high and senior 
high. 

Well, remember, Merlin is worried about Arthur because he looks so"' 
so downcast. He's troubled and he said to him, "You know. Art," as he' 
called him, "You're downcast. You're troubled. What's the matter' 
Are you worried?" And Arthur says, "I don't think I can make it, I'm 
scared. I'm not ready. I don't know what to do." And Merlin said, • 
"You're disturbed in spirit. I know vou are, but the best thing for 
the disturbance of the spirit is to learn and to work." Then he goes 
on to say, "you may grow old and trembling in your anatomies. You may 
lie awake at night listening to the disorders of your veins. You may' 
miss your only love. You may lose you monies to a monster, or you may 
see worst of all, you may see your ideas trampled in the sewers of baser 
minds. And then there's only one thing for it; to learn and to work." 

The best thing for the disturbance of the spirit is to learn 
and to work. Now l think that in our sessions of our research, and I 
do meet weekly with my research teachers, I trv to put this across. 
This is the way we open up our session, because we are learning, and 
the more I do research, the more humble I become, and the mors I 
realize we know so little about a human being and how he learns. It's so 
easy to describe structures , open areas, you know, modular grouping, 
flexible scheduling, team teaching, cross-grade teaching, and so on. 
But, how does he learn? See, that's the miracle. If we never lose the 
wonderment of how a human being learns to speak, to listen, to 
communicate, to read and to write, that helps. That helps. 

Well, I can keep going and I'm especially happy this week. If i 
hadn't had this, I might have been depressed, who knows? Juat this 
week, I received from the three projects that I've been working on one 
from the City of - i want you to know I've just saved this to show you 



that the job can be done^ and because I want you to communicate this to 
teachers as you go out to the schools, because theachers live with 
great guilt. According to the latest research on mental health of 
different occupations in America teachers are among the lowest, I 
don * t know where librarians are* Teachers have poor mental health for 
many reasons. They live with frustration. They live with criticism. 
They live with a low 'feeling of self=worth. And they also live guilt 
feelings that they just don't know what to do with tihe kids. And they 
have so many problems and so rorth with them. 

Well/ we received here this one; this little blue sheet. This is 
an all black school in the City of Los Angeles, And I haven't been 
in that school in two years, because they did my original research on 
these forum series where we took exciting things for children, wrote them 
into stories and applied" learning theory in teaching of them and the kids 
learned* We started our kindergarten program because that has to be 
puppetry, it has to be language p it has to be f lannel'-board stories, it 
has to be listening and speaking and listening and speaking; over and 
over again . 

This came out from the Los Angeles Board of Education, This school 
and the testing in June or May when we tested the children you know, and 
the cooperative primary kids from the standard achievement test, they 
came out at the eighty=second percentile in the City of Los Angeles, 
Eighty^ second, that's the national percentile. Which means these 
kids could go to Harvard. The eighty=second^ that's the miraculous 
figure. In fact, it was the highest in the City of Los Angeles except 
for schools that had gifted clusters and that skews the data. But we 
identified in Hyde Park School, we identified gifted black children. 
Boy f 1 hope I live long enough, to send them on to Harvard, You know^ 
I'd love to show Harvard^ but uhh, , , you know, they're brilliant people. 

And there by the grace of God, walk I, As I see, because I've been 
lucky. See, if you've been lucky and you've been loved, you have 
eKperiences/ of course^ you grow* And if you're shut up in a room^ 
what happens to you? Without stimuli you never stay the same. There's ■ 
no such thing as a status quo. You progress or you regress. And so 
many of these kids do . . 

Well^ then from the high school and this was a Model Cities 
program I'd been working on in San Francisco; all high school. And 
this Was girls. It was in the archdiocese. The largest high school, 
girl high school in the city, the Notre Dame High School in San 
Francisco* And we took the Action Series and I taught the teachers 
how to make it come alive, because every lesson has in it building 
readiness and motivating for the lesson. Yes, because I believe that 
everything you do has to be motivated. You have to get people ready for 
it; the right set. 

I got a letter just this week saying that the girls, and it gave 
me an analysis of the data, grew from 1.5 to 2.8 grade levels in a 
six week summer session. Isn't that a miracle? And they said^ "This 
is almost unbelievable and it's sort of scary." That's what the 
director of the program said* You know^ is there something wrong with 
the test? I mean, what do we do? Because they exceeded our eKpectations , 
because I showed the teachers how to do it, how to make it come alive 
you know, and how to make It exciting and they did it. 



Then, this was our year's project and this v^as rav hardest research. 
And^I know my friend said, "When you get back in to those high schools," 
- I'm full circle now, I started out as a high school English teacher 
and have taught all the grades, pre-school, delinquents, adults in 
prison and, of course, clinics, i worked at the UCLA Frenault Clinic, 
all of it in literacy and then I'm back with a tenth grade English 
teacher where I started out. And they said, "Bov," my friend said, 
"You've had it. You don't know what's it's like'. They just make 
assignments. They just present. Thev have their knowiedgQ . " And I 
said, "I understand very well, because I was a high school English 
teacher teaching in the San Francisco Bay area and I just came in, vou 
know, to earn a few bucks, because I couid do more than I could in 
industry." And so, I taught Shakespeare and Victorian novel. The kids 
couldn't read a thing. You know, thev couldn't read. It was a 
beginners high school. And so what did I do? I flunked them. 1 
kicked, them off the football team, the baseball team, you know, and I 
didn|t,know any better. And when they'd fall off drunk in my class, 
by eight o'clock in the morning, I'd just have them hauled out in the 
hall. Drag them out. Send them to the office. 

But you see,' I got my comeuppance, as the kids say, because in a 
couple of years they said they didn't need me anymoreV And I can see why 
They said you're the last one, you know, and they didn't have tenure, 
that curious thing. And so, they said do you want to teach? There's 
a vacancy down there. I knew it was a slum school around the Bay in 
the first grade. And I said, "First grade!" You know, like that and 
the man said, "Well, can't you teach first grade?" I guess he thought 
English teachers could teach anything and of course, when you're hungry, 
you Can do anything. And I said, "Of course, I can teach first grade. 
Give me the course of study and I'll bone up over the weekend." 

But it didn't help very much, becauie all these kids, a mixture, 
a hodge-podge of all races, creeds, colors, poverty, they came in and 
they rolled on the floor and they screamed and yelled, you know, and 
everything. And I didn't know what to do with them. But I knew one 
thing. 1 couldn't send them all to the office. I'd be out of a job. 
And 1 knew I couldn't kick them off any team or anything like that 
either. And so, I had to face up to reality. So I screamed and 
yelled right back. You know, but there were more of them than there was o 
me. So it was rather traumatic. 

I only lasted one term at that. And then that principal said, "Get 
that woman near the high school." So they had an opening in the third 
grade. So they put me there. Ah, that was my Waterloo, because I 
had twenty-nine boys all over age in the third grade who did not know 
the letters of the alphabet, couldn't read, couldn't spell, couldn't do 
anything, had been four years in school. Some of them were repeaters. 
They were big, fat, dirty, insolent and mean. And later I told my 
husband, I said, "My gosh, I could tell by just the looks of their 
faces, they're stupid, you know, and they're terrible." And I just 
looked at them. 



But^ luckily for me one kid came in^. sauntering in and ha has a 
striped sweatshirt on and a runny nose and hair .hanging down here 
and he stared at me and he said^ "I can't read^ but I sure can fight," 
Oh ^ did that scare me^ and I said^ "I'm going to be the whipping 
post," And then I remembered^ I looked at all these kidS/ and then, 
I remembered a little bit about sociology and those peer groups / you 
know. And I said^ "He's a peer group leader, He*s going to have them 
all against me*'* 

Well^ this went through my mind very fast, So^ I said, you know, 
very, very^ quickly, I said, "Well isn't it great vou can do something 
well. Maybe some day you'll learn to read as well as you can fight*" 
And he looked at me and said, "Gee, this is a weird one*" That's what 
he said in this tone. You have to read, you know, the silent language. 
But he sauntered back over there* 

And I found that these kids hated school* They hated teachers* 
They were in trouble with the cops after school. How would you feel 
after four long y^ars you couldn^t do anything that you have to do in 
school environments You knoW/ that you're stupid, you're a goose egg, 
you 're a-^ nothing. And so, I started to teach these kids and they wouldn ' 
sit and we had, of course then^ we had the "look, look: see, see^" 
you know and they would not sit; "see, see; come, come; talk, talk; 
hear, hear" and all that you know. 

And their teacher said there's no use trying to teach them* They've 
been through that book seven times and they don't know it yet* And 
I thought, "My God in heaven^ what if I had to go through a book like 
that seven times? I wouldn't know anything either," They just closed 
it out. 

So 1 knew about interests because I had three older brothers and I 
said, "Listen, what do you like to read, I mean, you know, what kind of 
books and stories do you like?" Knowing nothing, of course, about 
teaching. And so they said, "Wild horses and stallions, that's what 
we want to read about," Of course, Freud would have a lot, you know, 
to say about that, as I was later to find out, because these boys 
were objects, objects in a psychologiGal research. But at any rate, 
1 said, "Gee, I like horses, too." So I immediately rushed out to get 
books about horses. And they were all, of course, at the seventh grade 
level, eighth, high school. So I read to them* I didn't know. It 
was the most wonderful thing to do in the world, I didn't know 
anything about it, you know, I read to them. Of course, we never 
read at the high schools; although we should* 

In our research this year, I've had to get teachers to do it. 
And these teachers I had this year were very much like me, you know 
as I was, back there teaching in the tenth grade, I'll never forget it/ 
because we are told, at least, we were told, that everyone knows 
that the English faculty are the real intellectuals of any faculty. 
I was told that, so I believed it, you know. Of course^ we're 
better than anybody else. But it doesn't work when vou 're teaching 
that way. 
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• ^^...r k t 5°^^ couldn't read a thing and r was reading to them 

lit J I f"^ — ^ ^^^^ t° them, I said, "Look, vou have to 

pra-tice to learn how to read. It's. like learning to throw the ball 

voflcno® ^1^'?- ^ ^"^^ athletics I cal alwavs get fn there 

you _ know,. luckUv for me, because I work so much with bova and 

their problems, and I say, ■'You've got to get in there and do it.'- 
orf rJ." 'J > ' " ^ "^^^ "1 don't need the 

S^ervdaJ*" r^^f^-^^ ^° ^ '"^ ^^"ing all the practice 

everyday i said. What are we going to do about that? And vou 

uf.nd^'fh these books." And they said, "well you read the storv to 

.f'^T ^"'^ ^tory about it in easv words." : Which 

a±lK^^ great Frenault technique that I was to learn vears ^Ster 

S^iS'oufown'storils"''^ doctorate. And here the bo.s said, "We'll 

1^. stories and did art work with horse stories and i 

learned more about horses than I ever thought I'd care to know". I'm 
to iearn>" really went in for the horsly set. And the started 
;L J K 2''-- through interest alone and through hopefully 

the fact that I started to care about whether or not they learned! 

T ^ ^tH' ^u^^' ^^^y changed the course of mv life, because then 

I went back to school and decided that there was a lot more to this 
tn^i"^"!' thought than just making assignments and preaantlng 

information And I'd better find out something about it. ^ And besides, 

^ r""!^^ these kids. Thev were going to welfare camps 

And this one leader, peer group leader, wrote me fr.L a "Y" camp It 
Lake Tahoe and he said, "You know we learned to love each other!" But 
because he had been hurt so many times, he wouldn't express i" but he' 
said, "YOU told me I'd learn to read and write and I did." And here is 
the post card to prove it, which I keep along with some of my othe" 
little treasures xn a box under the bed. Iterbles that kids have 
given me and notes and things like that that are, vou know, the real joys 
of the spirit and the jewels of the conscience, our consciousness! 

Well, I started back to school then to find out what in the world 
you could do for all these boys who couldn't read and who hated the 
materials of instructions. And that than started my studies in the 

Sifferinf ^h"''' °l l^""' And we found ^^Iny ' man; 

?^!!®""- seven or eight factors and differencea in the" 

ihem a^I slif%h .^5®"' ^^f'f interests, and basicallv we in^rviewed 
them and said what do you like?" And then we tried to write books on 
it and apply learning theory to it., And that's it. And it's become " 
very complex, because the minute you do one book, you have to do another 
and another and it's never enough to meet the needs. But we have tSrnId 
the gap for many children in the first three grades. " ^ na e turned 

^v^m^?"^ ^ "^"^ ^^^^^ ^""^y ^^^^ th^t the girls are still ahead. For 
example one year, we always do a pre=test and a post one and on the 

thf end" If'tf difference between the boys and girls was 6?7 and 
^iJif^ t f y"^,it was 1.3. But they were still ahead, because the 

«inhf J ^''^"^^^ ""^^^ ^^"Ple learning. Now they have 

problems with reading, but they come from manv different reasons, but 
not facitUty with the symbol itself. if fact, tha'great Sffnils of 



Anierica do not even take girls; like about two thousand students at 
UCLA in the Frenault Clinic. And then NYU has about two thousand or 
twenty=five hundred. They don't take girls because boys make up seventv= 
five to eighty-five percent of all reading disabilities in American 
public education and well over ninety percent of the reading clinics. 

So you see, I want you to get this feeling that when you go out, vou 
do something for boys, because, unfortunately some of the bovs that l" 
talk to felt that they, the librarians always read girlish books, girlish 
books. And so, if you don't remember anything else for the dav, mavbe 
you'll take a special look at the boys as I go on into these factors that 
motivate. 

Now, we know how tough this really is, well, before I forget, I want 
to show you. This came to me Mondav of this week from the verv 
distinguished Mr, Mel Wiseman, head of reading instructional projects 
for the City of Los Angeles. He ' s a very conservative man, but here's 
stuff beginning to come in and the kids are learning because of the way 
we taught it and these short stories and the action series that are so' 
gung-ho. Some of them are bloody and mean and nittv-gritty . But you 
got to face it; that's what the kids want and they want to "look at' life 
Me can't just give them a sugar-coated pill. And' thev're learning and 
this was so good that Mr. Wiseman says, "Statisticallv this seems to be a 
most impressive picture." Ha, ha! And 1 aav, "It's great and 
wonderful; hold high the torch. But this came out as a bulletin and 
these were just the first two schools to report because we just finished 
m June, We're going to do it another year. It takes three years to find 
out anything. I'm now in my twelfth year coming up, having done all of 
The grades, but I still don't know enough and it concerns me. 

But I do want to pull out three factors that will help vou. We 
pulled out eight but I'm only going to do three today, because I know 
you're tired. You've been here a long time. But I want you to take 
back something for your salves and for the teachers with whom you work. 

The first factor ,that we found out - we isolated these factors over 
a perior of five years with the teachers in the research - is the 
principal of contagion, or the spread effect as it is known in psvchologv. 
Contagion which simply means that feelings rub off on other people. 
That your attitudes, your moods'i,,., your feelings, your ideas, rub off 
on other people, 

ph, yes. And we sometimes forget this. It was Menninger, Menninger 
who wrote about people who work with children including both teachers 
and librarians. He said, "People who work with students in America 
should be among the most carefully selected people in the entire society 
because no one knows the extent of their influence for good or for evil!" 

See, this is contagion. This is the spirit you bring to the group 
you re working, to the library, to the classroom, that rubs off. 
In essence, it is your mental health. Now Menninger speaks about mental 
health m teachers and claims that it is probablv the most important, 
single factor that a teacher has and a librarian^ too. Your mental ' 
health. How do you feel about yourself? How do you feel about those 
Q T-ds you work with? How do you feel about books? How do vou feel 
gj^(]">out just being alive today? " 



Now mental health, mental health is a tremendouslv subtle thing to 
talk about. It's easy to talk about, but it's not as easy to adapt and 
to grow and to grow and learn how to improve one's mental health 
But I will say this, that you can tell it when you come into a school 
I go into many schools in my life. Walk in one school, I'll see there's 
the principal and he'll say, "Hi. Gee, good to see vou . Sav, see what's 
down the hall there? They've got a puppet show. We're going to have 
an authors tea. You know, the kids are all writing stories and we're 
inviting an author, and so on. And vou see our science projects' 
And come on down we'll have a cup of coffee." They're all down in the 
room and I say, "Oh, boyl Isn't this wonderful! Gee. This is a great 
day to be alive." You know, I feel it. Because its contagious, this 
spirit . - -3 / ij-o 

Then I go into other schools and I walk in. The administrator's 
harassed. He's running around, you know. His hair is hanging down 
and he s like this, and he says, "Oh, is this the day vou 're supposed 
to come? YOU know, fine, nice day, "Well, go down and have some 
coffee. I go down and the teachers are sitting around. You know 
It s wonderful to have catharsis, to grumble and to get it out. And 
they say, "Oh, yeah, well, vou're here today. Well, you won't see 
much. We're not doing anything. The kids, they're bad and we couldn't 
do this. We got discipline problems and oh, they tried to burn down 
the school. You know, the parents are going to have a riot here. Oh, 
it^s so awful and don't you hate the weather. It's foggy this morning 
and It always hurts my sinuses. Oh. 1 think the winds coming up and 
you know what wind does to kids; It's terrible. Oh, veah, and I heard 
It s going to ram. Don't you hate rain?" On and on' and pretty soon I 
say. Well, I should have stayed in bed today. 1 should have never come 
to this school" And I sense it. 

We are extremely sensitive, you know, in contagion, to the spread 
effect of- people. In fact, it was Hughes Burns writing in that 
beautiful book Creative Power . If you haven't read it, you should get 
It. That book I have used, it. was written in 1929 and is one of the 
best books on creative power that has ever been written,- far better 
than some of the books coming out today. It was re-issued by the 
American Association of Librarians a couple of years ago, re-issued because 
It sso beautiful. It's of course, about releasing creative power in 
writing in children, and Hughes Burns states that all of us who live, send 
out vibrations, all of us. We send out vibrations with our eyes, our 
lips our teeth, our tongue, our gestures, thevery body itself, without 
a word spoken, ' ' 

And the, of course, you go into that; that's the silent language 
and the anthropologist Stanley Hall has written a book on the silent 
language which teachers and librarians ought to study. You ought to 
know what you're saying in the silent language. Besides, all the 
nuances in your voice, the way you greet people and talk to them. 
You know, you can slap somebody in the face by saying, "Well, thank you." 
You ^ know, and if you're taking a course in public speaking at UCIA 
you'll have to say it in many ways to express many emotions. Because 
thaf.s what we do constantly to kids, you know, and to other people 
we 're around . 
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And Hughes Burns states that all of us send out theses these 
vibrations which will either kindle hope and willingness in another human 
being to learn or else completely close the channel of communication 
just like a wall. Yes ^ and Anderson, writing in The Symphony of Life 
finds that we have an aura around us and that people sense it and that 
children know/ you know, when you're frustrated, tense, anKious, have 
problems. So therefore^ I say in the words of the great bard, "Assume 
a virture, if you have it not," Care enough about your children and 
it -11 become apart of you and then you forget. 

And not only was Shakespeare right, but Glasser's Reality Terapy 
shows that when we, when we, we've always said of course, that emotions 
you know^ you feel terrible and then you act that way, and Glasser 
states that change the behavior and the emotions change. So you don't 
feel like smiling, smile anyway, you know. Get in there, get gung-ho 
and do something about it, because it does rub off* 

This spirit is extremely contagious, this whole atmosphere of the 
classroom. In fact, sometimes, at these schools I get out my Charlie 
Brown, which I read regularly* Remember Charlie Brown said, "Oh, life 
is getting dreadful and difficult and worse all the time, but I have a 
new philosophy and it helps a little, I only dread one day at a time*" 
And my grandmother used to say, "Life by the yard may be very hard, 
but by the inch, it's a cinch." So you know, take off a little bit of 
that i 

I remember so well, and since I want you to be contagious, 
librarians are special people who come in, and I have seen librarians come 
in the room who light children's faces and the children just look at 
them in awe and wonder and indeed, many librarians open a whole world 
of life for children • In the words of Margaret Sangster, "There was 
so much of wonder and glory* There was so much of splendor and the 
like that there can be no ending of our story till the book is closed 
and it is night;" Now that's what many of you do for children. It just 
goes on and on and on. And if you don't always do that and you're 
repressed and a little afraid to get up and, you know, shout forth and 
have a little fun with them and laugh, practice and it will add tu 
your life, too. 

I know that when we were having our riots at Occidental ^ you 
know, and we had a strike, all that happened just a couple of years ago 
and I came in one day and they called a strike. And 1 didn't know it* 
I was out in my research schools in the morning and came in for a s 
one o'clock class and all my kids were there and nobody told me* But 
the kids then put black crepe paper on my little white vw and they put a 
big black wreath on my door you know, because I was a strike-breaker 
and so on* And I went home that night and I was disturbed in spirit and 
I said to my husband, I said , "Well^ I've had it, I can't communicate 
anymore. There must be some kind of a gap," And I said, "I just don't 
know what to do," And I couldn't sleep very well that nightt And he said, 
"Well, you'll feel better in the morning," as i usuallv do with a 
good night rest. So I went to sleep on it. 
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And in the morning, imagine, it had rained in the night- which iq ^ 

Sof evel Inf siJce'f'^f r'^', ^"^^ '^^^ ^ ' t^olho^sand 

and throuah ^hP^n, \ travel, you know, through seven freewavs 

mSuntain^^?nJ ^ "^m" Passes and I can see the San Bernadino 
And ^hP^n there's Mount Baldy up there, ten, twelve thousand feet 
^nd bright ? fn^"f • f ^'^^ "° beautiful ^nd evervthing was ahfmw 
and bright i forgot my troubles, because you see awareness of beautv 

" L'r^'^^tJTf^t ?L^^".---1 - --tal health,"'lnd°so'when' 



T rr^^ ^,,4= ^ " ^wwswdi ill iiieiiuai neaxun. Ana so when 

I got out of the car I had sort of forgotten about how terrible thinas 

vorj^;„.\=: J!.^,^; be alive?" And he just liced'af^;, 
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or shoot the president, you know, something like that'" So then I on 
SglLrind'hf is ^""V"''" ?«dene?.- I was teachfSg'w^ ^ °" 

S And ! «fd me Spanish; languages are verv difficult for 

down ^o'^tr^^'^J^/^^.l ll^^^^'^l LL^°^?.sr.t 
th'a" LfnTdead^"'" '^"^ ."it^s^^rra LrbeiteJ^" ' 

Now, maybe that's what I want vou to carry awav becau^P T 
convinced that some people are not' sure by tK foo^s of ?he!r faces 

laL'lou knonf^^^^^r^'v'"^' they don't think it's bitter to be 
ueaa, you Know. So, I just want you to watch this. 

resefrch^ ""i"^ ^ and checked on the mental health of teachers in my 
research. i m very interested in this and you, sav, "Well how cVn 
check on mental health-? That'^ a v« ■ ^f^-^' now can you 

concent " wilt T ; 1 1 ^"^7 f ^ ' you know, a very nebulous sort of 
he^f th are th^ A.n ^^^^^^^ "'s easy. People who have good mental 
^Ttt f people ^ho, when they get down, they bubble back ud 

to the top. They aucept challenges and thev work at it a^fl^h^f 4- 

firSorf^'Anf ^hesf '^'^ and\Sly^^ome"£fck'l|a!f 

^nS w r these people are, are filled more with love and acceotance 

and kindness and .excitement and enthusiasm they 'va got , than thev a?e 
Slughf Jou^'.'f - "^"f? ""^ negative, negativism and ' thaf kinf of 
constintlv an/;?/ Vp®"' ^^'^^^ ^""^^ ^^o complain ^ 

^hSf, ? L w ""^ P®°Pl« evervthing is terrible You see 

oJf on the k ^^^^^ "^^"^^1 ^^^ith. because it cimes ?ight 
ott on the kids m the classroom. j-j-gnt 

?S students, I asked over a hundred first graders, I wanted to 

i? if 5 r ^^^""y- Although, I think that thav understand 

It If I explained it. Instead, I said, "How do vou know' your teaSher 
likes you, and likes to teach you?" See, that's'^ a good o^e bicaSse it 
follows as the day and the night. You can't love your studints and 

wonLr?n/L^f ^^^^ ^"^^^ °f mentafheal^h Sms 

^h^^ living, this joy of getting up every day and knowing 

eKpect^tfon%h°ft^'"^ ^"^^ day and to live wiL IL vLS " 

kids^P^ ^\ 5 - u^^^ ^^^ ^ to have something good too . And 

^^f?h! = ^-t^ ^^""^ 5°^^®" ^t ^i^ht in our slum Irlaa with 

teachers who are charismatic teachers with good mental health. 



So I ask them this and I categorized their responses and it wasn't 
hard at all* They said things like this and you listen for the magic 
word, seventeen of twenty categorized responses that were similar /had 
this word in them. "My teacher looks me right in the eye and smiles 
at me," "My teacher puts her arm around my shouldar and smiles at 
me*" "My teacher helps me when I do my work and if I don't get it 
right, she smiles at me and helps me." "And my teacher smiler at 
me even when I*m bad, when I get good again*" And one little rascal 
came in and he v/as very rambunctious and he threw down his little 
sack and he said, when I asked him he said, "Oh, why she even laughs 
and smiles when I came in the room in the morning." That's going 
pretty far, believe me. 

I would hate to tell you the number of times in question and answer 
sessions with teachers that I have had this specific thing asked. This 
is the question, "My college teacher, professors have taught me that 
if I'm am going to have good control, I cannot smile for the first 
two months. I must establish, you know a routine and I can't smile. 
Will it ruin everthing, if I smile the first day? 

Well that's a hard one for me to answer, because it seems so far 
out. I want to say first, the professors who taught this, how many 
children have they taught out in the schools? What do they know about 
children? What do they know about this magic of smiling, you know. 
After all wasn't it Emerson who said, "Smiles are the flowers 
along life's pathway. They are trifles to be sure, but added together 
the good they do is inconceivable?" Yes. The answer to the question 
I gave in the form of a story* 

A friend of mine, an administrator in Los Angeles, had a little 
boy and he went to school and he came home the first of Nobember 
and he said, "This is the happiest day of my life in first grade." 
And she said, "Why? What did you do? You know, did you get a good 
grade? Did you learn to read to something?" And he said, "Oh, no. 
My teacher smiled for the first time." So that is the answer to 
starting out and waiting two months before you crack a smile. 

And I know as librarians, you do have good rapport. In fact, as 
I think of the mental health that you spread and the children I have 
taught and librarians I have known, I can best express this with the words 
of little Rosie, because this is what you create for children. It 
was little Rosie who used to stay after school every day to talk to 
her teacher and this is, of course, from Alice Lee Humphrey's Heaven 
in My Hand , and her experiences in teaching in the Amish communities 
of Pennsylvania and little Rosie would stay agter school every day 
and say, ''I'll be seeing thee tomorning," with the light of wonder in 
her eyes and a catch of pleasure in her voice, "I'll be seeing thee 
tomorning." And the teacher pondered and meditated and wondered what 
does this child mean by "tomorning?" And then it came to her that 
perhaps "tomorning" is a special time that sparkles between the last 
morning star and the grown-^up world of tomorrow; a special, fleeting, 
irradescent time, much lighter and finer spun than an ordinary day. 
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^ ii- ^u®?! librarians, with this spirit of contagion create "tomorninqs" 

fnS f "J'^v"" -"^^y ^"'^ I -^"^^ the looks on your facel 

and from talking with you that you do this and are aware of it. Now, 

hili r'^H^'^^^K ° - teacher and her contagion? Perhaps you 

have to help her to be more secure and to be more happy, see, in this. 

I do want to quo^e two studies done in the area of this The 
University of Wisconsin did a study that I wanted to do; done in the 
nti"!^ v-r^^;= schools. And it was done with children on mental health 
Did the kids who had good mental health learn to read more effectively^ 
^uJ ^ W^t-i^ '^u^^°^^' structures, organizational techniques, nothing; 
fn 1 S f 'f.^'f 5" ^^PPy =°hool with good mental health leaJn^ 

to read better? And they tested them on a standardized teat, the 
Gates Standardized Test, a survey test. And, this was a verv, very 
scholarly study. These kids were analyzed by the teacher in' the 
Classroom, the teacher on the playground, the administrator, the school 
nurse, the. school psychologist. Gee, they should have had a school 
fi^S^i^^'^"-^?"^ shouldn't they, to test them? But at any rate, they 
at ^11 ?h '''^^^5° differences, I.Q's were the same, with no differencL 
at all, the children who rated to have high or good mental health = that's 

L^'ifn?'"-^' '"-"-^^ ^^^^^^ ^ood, in the vernacular "good mental 

health; - were able to read significantly better, statistically 
significantly better; meaning that it couldn't have happened by 

Oh, well, of course, I knew this. I knew it, because in our research 
over seven years, we use a reading readiness checklist of twenty4iK 
items in the social-emotional areas, in the physical areas, nutrition 
rest and so ^n; and then the academic areas, sound, symbol 
correspondences and letters of the alphabet and every year for seven 
years these three were the tops. seven 

And one was, this is not in order, these three were the most 
significant predictors of high achievement in first grade reading. 
And one was: can listen and give answers to questions. My statistician 
Jn^hS ^o?;"7to-earth, nitty-gritty person said, "Well, naturally, 
anybody who ' s going to listen, he's going to follow directions ,^he ' s 
going to use the language. That's great." " 

And the second one was i knowledge of the letters of the alphabet, 
sound-symbol correspondenca and their phoneme-grapheme relationships. 
Great. And he said, "Well, that's related to reading." ^ " 



But the third one always threw him. It was such a simple onai la 
happy m the school situation; is happy in the school situation. And 
teachers sometimes forget the power of this. I put it first and put the 

St^inhS%"H°\'-' because I have had teachers- in by research who new 
little about books, or materials. " 



When we had to take provisional teachers literally off the street 
corners four years ago, in the stat of California = now we have s"h 
a surplus we don't know what to do with them, but at any rate, we had 
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tol^land I took teachers who didn't know literally anything, maybe one 
year out of junior college but they had shiny eyes and they laughed and 
one o£ them played guitar in a night club and she said, "Sure^ I'll try 
your research. Show me how to do it." And, she was so interestsd in 
it. She had such an ebullient spirit. She always saw a zest for living/ 
a cause for enthusiasm, 

Of course, my research is done in pairs; it's always done in pairs 
with these four kinds of population with two in the school, and the 
other teacher had her Master's from a very noted university in 
America, And she looked down on these little kids, because it was an 
inner-city school and she had them all sitting in rowsf wouldn't let 
them say a word. And the atmosphere of that room was tense, rigid, 
inflexible and scary. I was scared too, when I'd come in. I'd tip==toe 
to the back of the room and sit down, you know, walk around and she'd 
give me a look^ you know, which told me she didn't want me in there ^ 

But the other teacher would say, "Come on in. We're doing this. We're 
trying these games you told us. We're doing puppetry over here; 
f lannel--board stories over here. We're doing all these things you said." 
And sometimes it got a little noisy and I helped her with her trouble. 
She welcomed mm, and then said, "If we get through early, can I 
play my guitar? Can they sing?" And I said, "Wonderful * Best thing 
in the world," That's reinforcement, of course^ in learning theory. 
Reinforcing them for their behaviors. 

And may I say, at the end of the year, I don't need to tell you, 
when I looked at the tests of children with the same background, the 
same intelligence, the same socio-economic levels^ the same race, 
which ones were significantly higher? The one who gave, you see, this 
kind of affection and this excitement and this enthusiasm for teaching, 

1 don't want you to go out and say Jo Stanchfield said, "You 
can pick them off the street, corners and make them teach," because that's 
not true. You want that, plus all the the other skills and techniques. 
And incidentally in the unpublished research on that study in 
Wisconsin, they looked at the mental health of teachers and t,eachers 
were rated by their peers and the school nurse and doctor and 
administrator. Guess what? The teachers who were rated to have high 
or good mental health had larger numbers of children who had good mental 
health who learned to read better on standardised tests. Now that's 
contagion in a nut shell. 

The second study I want to tell you about is Ryan's^ University of 
Chicago^ because people don't seem to know that this is where all 
learning starts, at the level of contagion^ this feeling of ease that 
a child has^ this happiness that helps him feel something about his 
self^worth, the whole emotional climate of the classro$»m for growth 
is contagious ; and the teacher is largely responsible for it, Ryan 
studied for thirteen years, a very noted statistician and research man, 
he's now at the University of Hawaii in Honolulu, I worked as an 
undergraduate in his offices and everybody was afraid of this man. 
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because he was such a brain. He could nail vou to the wall and tear 
any design apart. And he did many .times. Grown men were readv to " 
turn on him because he had doctoral students. Superintendents ' were 
getting their doctorates and so on. . - - 

well anyway, he studied and studied and he looked at teachers 
secondary, junior high, you know, senior high, junior high, elementarv. 
right down through the grades, to find out what are the effective 
teacher CDaracteristica. that make learning take place. Thirteen'years is 
a long time. I think it's the best study on affective teacher 
characteristics that's been done, at least that I'm aware of ^ And i 
f lnt-n.'^i\^'K'"/°""'" to find out it's the teLhe^, Jou Low, 

tr^r.^ L ^ "^-.'^ von know, and comes into that 

thJ^.r^? ®F^=tation of her students and of a good dav ahead 

for that ^f^^^' .^"^ don't ha^e one bit of evidence 

for that. That's DUSt a sentimental opinion." And I said, "Yeah I 
know It, but I've known a lot of great teachers . " 

.r.ri ^? J^^®"? °- a^ter all of his statistical analv 

and there's a book that thick, because he did such in in-depth stSdv 
!i^h%H ^^f factors that were always positively correlated 

to h ' effeative teaching he talked about that he wanted 

to be able to tell people, you know, "Train them to do this." 

^-h^^^^I,^® M? ^ heirarchy. One was organization. And I think 

Sf^h^ V ^s^dily agree that organization, the organized teacher, 
teaches because the student isn't aa confused. If you're going ?o have 
good mental health, you're going to have to know what you'?e gling 
and it^'Sn. p"f^f^°" is a part of the breakdown of mental hialth 
and It leads to all kinds of neuroses and so on. So the organiaed 
teacher, who doesn't know as much perhaps and hasn't- had experience and mav 
S^^"-^" ^ showman, doesn't express as much, but lets the ^' 

wh^SS"' "^^.^^^ ^° ^^"^y '"^i" ids" this short story," 

or whatever it is. "Today we are going to analyze characters and make 
inferences about characters in Kin£ Arthur and the of the Roundtable • 
We are getting ready to put a pHToH-lo^n— Knights iHd the students 

'^at he'^Linf "'f ""^^^^ " ^he Irganized teacJerk^ows 
iJ voS're not I; f organized librarian has to be, well, 

If you re not organized as a librarian, you'll just go crazy with all 
tnose books and files and I know, because I have so many books now i 

^,^f-^ftl°"^^^ '^^^"y I 5° absolutely mad because I 

things! t^^^^s, you see, and if you're not organized, you can't find 

The second quality he found was enthusiasm, the enthusiasm. Now 
I want you to know that, I'm not saying that Dr. Ryan has said, that 
these things cause effective teaching.- No, I wouldn' t misquote him. 
He said, "When you find effective- teaching, vou find these thingsT" 
^ou;ii have to make up your mind if they're causal or not. 

EnthHSiasm. He found that the teacher who came in there with a 
gest, a feeling of excitement, who loves what he's doing - it doesn't 
matter whether you're teaching kids with rocks or bugs Ir, Jou know, 



all kinds of things. I've had teachers who could teach high school 
kids Winnie the Pooh because they were so enthusiastic about it* Another 
tGacheF Mid7 "Oii7 that's old stuffy vou can-t do that," Other teachers 
can bring in sports stories because they know about sports and .can 
teach all the math right in the sports stories and thev can make it come 
alive. And I want you to know that during my sabatical, traveling 
around this nation for one year^ the finest taaching that I ever saw was 
done by a young man in upper state New York when it was thirtv degrees 
below zero and 1 visited the school and he taught vocational 
education. Now of course^ I know that we don't talk about that much 
because that's the dumping ground, you know, the dumping ground. The 
kids that are the misfits, the goose-eggs ^ the high school dropouts, 
we know that, of course^ the illiterate's going to go to jail. He's 
going to be on the welfare. He's going to go to an institution for 
a dope addict or an alcoholic. Those are the four things that happen 
to the high school dropout, the illiterate, because we have a society 
where we can't use illiterates. So they know that, so there they sit in 
those big classes and usually they don't know anything; they hate 
everything, but mostly themselves, 

I went around to see all the things they were doing in English 
and science and so on, then this kid, he was the youngest one on the 
teaching staff, and he said, "Well, you coming down to see our depart^ 
ment?" And 1 said, "I certainly am. What do you teach?" And he said, 
"Vocational education." And of course there was a dead spell, you know, 
especially among the English teachers, because this is a little hard 
to take* you know, calling this education. 

So, we went down there and this beloved, charismatic teacher had 
taken these kids right where they are and found out that they liked 
seeds and growing thing^s^"and they built a greenhouse. They were so 
enthusiastic they wrote to the Burpee Seed Catalog. They got seeds* 
They planted them. They grew themt They ^ made money. lie taught 
them math. He taught them how to write, how to read. And they grew 
carnations. They were building even a bigger greenhouse. They grew 
flowers and they sold them to the proms and soid to the cafeteria. 
They had fresh tomatoes, cucumbers and onions with thirty degree 
temperature* And boy, when you haven't had a sandwich - they served me a 
sandwich of cucumbers, tomatoes and onions for lunch - if you haven *t 
had that, you haven't lived, I mean, it was just marvelous to see 
what he was doing by the zest of enthusiasm. 

You see, he was never without a cause for celebration. Working 
with students that in many educational classes, they had been given up, 
this young man with his enthusiasm had captured the great truth whicli 
is, "You are never defeated until you give up trying." And, you know, 
when Emerson wrote about enthusiasm and he said, ''Nothing greater 
lasting can ever be accomplished without enthusiam and inspiration, 
and when a man dull, becomes a man inspired and when that one in 
the same man moves from the torpid state to the procedent state and 
leaves behind the dint of trifles, all limits disappear." "When a man 
dull comas a man inspired . . . all limits disappear." ' 
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Now I don't have to tell you how important it is that vou be 
enthusiastic about it. And I think last night \m had a wonderful 
example by Spencer Shaw, showing us how you do it, how you make it 
coma alive in atory-telling, and I know the good that he spreads through 
his own enthusiasm for the books and his love for these words. 

Well, the third thing that Ryan found out - the one that perhaps 
shocked him the most - was warmth. Warmth. Now, I call it love 
Ryan would never use as strong a term as love, but I do, because," you 
see, m my courses I have all of my students read Eric Fromm's 
The Art of Lovlncr. I think that all librarians should read it and all 
teachers should read it. Because, indeed we who work with children 
and other human beings must be able to practice "the art of loving " 
Now this IS not a silly, sloppy, easy, soft, sentimental kind of 
emotion. It's strong, tough and vigorous . That's what love is. 

And 1 know last fall in my class at "Oxcv" and I do have kids 
all getting the credential from all of the disciplines, elementary, 
kindergarten all m this one class and sometimes, you know, thev think, 

AW, we got to take this course, what are we going to do'" And' these 
kids were especially bright, most of our kids are "A" students when 
they come to "Oxcy" because, they're highly selective at a small 
private school. So, sometimes they're so intellectual that they 
forget the emotions upon which all intellect is built. It was ' 
William James who said, "We function ninety percent in the emotional 
areas and ten percent, at best, in the intellectual." And we forget 
that our students are that way. So at any rate, the kids came in, and 
so I went into the "art of loving." I don't often do it the first day - 
and I askea them to read this and to pose the question, "Why did he call 
it an art and how would you applv it?" 

Ha-ha! How do you apply "the art of loving?" And so we talked 
m detail about this and I think at the end of the period, the kids, you 
know, they were a little upset. They thought there was more to this 
thing of teaching than just knowing your subject matter, you know. So 
when they went out in the hall - Bernie, he was the captain of the foot- 
ball team, a kid from New York City, out there and a big wheel on 
campus - and the kids yelled - I'm in an old building; "Oxcv" is the 
second oldest college in California and some of the same buildings 
are there and my office is in one of them, and there was an old stairwell 
down three floors - and they yelled up and they said, "Say, Bernie, what 
are you going to do in that class anyway?" And he said, "Oh, my god, 
we ve got to learn to love somebody!" you know, which is a little 
tough . 

Counting back I've read Erich Fromm's book seven times and I think 
there are a lot of truths in it. You don't have to read all of it; it 
takes the family, many kinds of interaction. But I think perhaps, 'he 
called It an art because it is. such a high level skill. It is certainly 
on the level of or above that of being able to write a symphony, a 
master create a masterpiece in painting or'^write a great book. 
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I think he may also have called it an art because it takes so 
nng to practice it and because we all have a unique talent for 
repressing it. The very miracle of being a human being means that you 
can express this love in a special way^ if you practice "the art of 
loving," since no painter paints the same way^ or a writer or a 
musician. We all have the potential and at best, you know, we work up 
to maybe fifteen to sixteen percent of our potential. So if you try you 
can release a little more of this through "the art of loving," 

I think too, he called it an art because you can^t practice any art 
whether it's puppetry, a wonderful art, or music or painting or 
sculpture, without having a product. Never. You keep at it long enough, 
you're going to have a product. And the people who practice "the art 
of loving day in and day out, month in an month out, year in and year out 
will see it in the eyes of their ' students first and foremost with the 
respect, the love they give back because it shines in their eyes and 
in their faces. And also, you'll get it in the nitty=gritty tests, 
because kids that are loved, do better work on standardized tests and they 
learn more. 

Now, this is a long period to do this and I know a year ago I was 
giving a speech up in one of the northern states and afterwards we went 
out and we were doing some in=depth work on the interactive process 
and love and so forth. And this teacher went out and I heard her in the 
hall getting coffee and she said, "Oh, she talked about that love bit* 
I tried it last week and it didn't work*" This, of course, is to 
defeat the whole purpose, you see. 

Well, we know now what has to be done in the area of contagion and 
if you were to ask me the greatest thing I have learned in all my eleven 
years of research and each year with five to six hundred children and 
last year, or two years ago, it was seventeen hundred in the kindergartens 
and this year I had sixteen high schools in Los Angeles, I don't know 
the numbers, and two in Santa Barbara, So the numbers get up and you 
go over it and over it and you say, "What is the greatest thing you 
learned?" 



Well, I'm convinced that if we are ever to help problem learners, 
the learners who have difficulty with symbol learning and remember 
according to Einstein, learning to read in the English language is the 
most difficult and traumatic task that man has ever devised for him- 
self, because of the twenty-six letters, the forty four stable sounds 
and the thirty=some sub^sounds and the two hundred fifty one spellings 
of the sounds and furthermore there are words that can't even be 
understood, you have homographs that throw kids, we have heteronyms- 
d-o-v^e, is it dove (bird) or dove (action varbj-that you don't understand 
except in the printed page with meanings. And Einstein said, with very 
mathematical variables it's indeed a miracle anybody learns to read anid 
I am convinced of that too, as I go along. 

Well, I spoke to a group of psychologists and I said to them, when 
they asked me this, they said, "What's the greatest thing you 'be learned 
so far?" And this was^ about four years ago, and I said, "I am convinced 
that if we are ever to teach learners who have problems with symbol 
"■earning - and I not talking about race, creed color, poverty, inner- 
-""ity, over-privileged, I'm just talking about the kids that never laarn 



to read and never enjoy it as a way of life - I said, "I'm convinced 
that we are going to have to love them into learning." 

Well, you could hear a pin drop for a minute, then after they had 
the coffee break, they said, "Well, Jo, that's great but that's just 
an opinion. You don't have any statistical evidence for it." And so 
I said, 'No, I don't." But jc happened that this was at a junior girls 
school at carmel they were meeting and the boys, because i was talking 
about sex differences in learning, were on the front row and they came 
up afterwards and they looked at me and they said, "Boy, that was really 
neat. That was cool. Do you really mean that?" And i said, "yes, I 
do." Because it had just come to me that was a great truth I've 
discovered in the research. 

^ And one tall, blond boy, you see, these were all the over-privileged 
kids who Could read and they wanted to show me that lots of boys read, 
and I know they do- this one boy and I must sav here that this" is not a 
story in religion, but it was right next to this great Presbyterian 
church overlooking the mighty, blue Pacific Ocean there, and this school 
was a very over-privileged school and this one kid, most. of them went to 
this Presbyterian ahurch, and this one kid looked at me and he said, "you 
know, if what you say is true, and i believe you, teaching all of- 
these illiterates to read may make Christians ' out of all of us." 

Yeah, now you see, that's funny, isn't it, I'm sure. But it isn't, 
because it-g a great Judeo-Christian tradition which we can't separate. 
The core was love. Love. You find in all the religions of the world 
Dustice, mercy, kindness, but in the Judeo-Christian tradition which 
makes them different from all the religions the emphasis was on love. 
And did not the great Galilean say, "This new commandment I give 
unto you, that, you love one another?" 

So perhaps, if you don't do anything else and vou have this wonderful 
conference with all of these ideas, if you could just start to love 
these kids a little more, I think you would find they would learn to 
love books just as much as you do. Well, that's contagion and I put 
a lot in Contagion because it's the thing. it's where we all start. 
It's the einphasis. it's the big building block upon which all learning 
takes place; the emotional climate of the room. 

And may i just say to that point th^t the American Medical 
Association in three years did a study on methods and techniques in 
reading. It was right after the big first grade study and they said, 
"But two factors," -and you know you never question the American Med., 
that's the highest research reported in the Scientific American , 
sometimes t can't even read the articles in therer because I don't know 
the vocabulary - and they said," there are two factors that came out 
as the best predictors in their research of whether or not you're going 
to be successful in school and become literate and that is;' How you 
feel about yourself, you self ■-concept? Do you feel loved? Do you feel a 
worth, of importance? Or do you just feel like a goose-egg, a nobody you 
don't amount to anything? And then also, the second factor is the way 
you feel in peer groups." That's why I'm so anxious to see you as ' 
librarians gat groups Started in schools, because it is highly, highly 
important. 



And as I think of this, I want to leave with you in the spirit of 
con..aglon^ the spirit of love^ the story Tiny* Tiny was also another boy 
who got me to the inner^city of the high schools, I guess if it hadn't 
been for Tiny^ I would have never attempted the high school research, 
because it's hard work and because they're not very open, and they -re 
pretty critical. 

It took me till January of this year to get a very distinguished 
Shakespearian scholar^ who teaches in a high-income class to smile. He 
said, "That's not my personality, I never smile," And so^ I said, "Fine. 
Well/ then show your affection^ concern in otherways , because you have 
to let kids know you care about them if they're going to learn. It's 
this listening concern for them." So he came in January and he said, 
"Say, Dr, Stanchfield, I smiled once today and I think it helps," 

Because of the great ^ problems they have in control, you know, many 
of our high schools are detention camps and the teachers are just guards 
in a detention camp. And in the elementary grades when the kids can't 
read^ the teachers aren ' t teaching them and books are just there and the 
kids don't do anything with them. They are just simply baby-sitters, 
glorified baby-sitters. You know, if your students do not learn any^ 
thing, have you taught anything? And, if you haven't taught anything, 
what are you--a guard in a detention camp or a glorified baby-=sitter 7 - 

Well, it was Tiny, who right next to this school where we got such 
good results, who came all the way to the tenth grade and he was big, 
mean, vicious and he belonged to other groups and set the school on fire 
one time and he put sugar in teacher's gas tanks and, you know, he was 
mean and he was pretty hostile. And he was telling all the little kids 
there to say to the teachers, "I hate you. You're no good," He was 
training them to say it. And you know what that does for the emotional 
climate I just talked about? Hate, is very contagious. Hostility, 
antagonism, irritability, these things are just as contagious as the other, 

' So I went over to see him, I want to find out about this because 
I can't have these little kids lives ruined because they're all learning. 
And it doesn't matter what their race, creed, background is, they have 
worth as a human being because they are successful and they can 
accomplish and achieve in their own right as a human being, I went over 
there and I talked to the administrator and he said, "Well, you'd better 
be careful." He's in a big vocational guidance class which was as big 
as this auditorium with their machines and drill presses and so on . 
He said, "^You'd better be careful because that kid is tough. He brings 
knives and guns to school, and hadn't learned to do anything, and was 
a very bad problem," You had to keep them in school, you know, till 
the tweleth grade or till they're over age in California. 

So here's this kid and I said to the administrator, "Well^ I'm 
tough too, whan it comes to my literacy projects," which I am. And so 
I went way in the back of the room and he sat there, twiddling his thumbs, 
you know* He was about six foot four and very fat, overweight, sullen, 
mean, you know, and so forth. And he looked at me and I looked at his 
paper and his name was Ggorgep And he spelled it G^u-r* j . He didn't 
even know the letters of the alphabet* I looked at him* I said, 
"George." And . he said, "They call me Tiny," that ' s what the. kids call 



me, Tiny. And I said, "Alright, Tiny, how do vou spell vou name'" 
He couldn t spell his name. He didn't even know the letters of the ' 
alphabet. And I thought how could he have gone through ten years and not 
had a teacher care enough to find out whether or not he knew the letters 
o£ the alphabet and the sounds they represent, which makes it impossible 
to learn to read. Very few people can learn without knox^ing that; just 
like doing arithmetic without knowing the names of the numerals. 

_ Well, here was this big kid staring at me and I said, "Tiny, you're 
that school and you're spoiling my research and all these 
little kids know the letters and they're learning to read." And I 
said, I want you to stop doing it." And he just stared at me. Didn't 
say a word. But you see, you learn something in the research. You 
learn through th^e years, never to ask another human being to do some- 
thing first. Offer. Say, "I'll do it for you. I'll do it first." 
So I said, "But I won't ask you to do this for nothing. I'll do some= 
thing for you first." He said, "What'll you do?" And I said, "I'll 
teach you to read and write." And his eyes got big and he said, "Nobody 
can do that. Nobody can do that." ' y 

You know, I realized then the tragedy of this. He'd learned only 
one thing for ten long years, that he was no good, that he couldn't 
learn, that he was stupid. And so, I got carried away and I said some- 
thing I shouldn't have said. i said, "l can teach anybody to r-ad " 
and write. 1 can teach you too." I .left to come back and as I walked 
out I got a little scared and I thought, "Gee, that's a terrible thing 
for a would=be researcher to say, because I haven't taught everybody 
to read and write and there are a lot of things I don't know.- And I 
said a little prayer. I said, "Oh, dear God, I'm out on a limb- I 
need soma help, you know. I'm sweating it out." 

^v, ^VJf^ always get help really through the Divine. And I found out 
that I had three former students, one teaching chemistry, one teaching 

t°T,?.^^ physical education coach. My students whom I love 

at Oxcy and oh! how those boys - what they'd give in that class for 
their problem learners in psychology. So I called on them and i said, 

I need your help. I'm in trouble. Will you help me?" And they said 
"Sure, what's the problem? You know, we'll help." ^ 

SO they took him after school one day, Monday, Tuasday, Wednesday 
and I took him Thursday and we let him go Friday. And we just talked to 
that Kid and tried to teach him. I taught him literally with manuscript 
lust to make the letters. And since he was a grown adult, you had to 
make it very plausible, simple, casual, but you also had to go fast. 
And I saia, Look, anybody can learn manuscript." He couldn't write 
either. I said, "It's just a circle and a straight line, now come on 
architects use this." And I taught him. Then I said, "m cursive all 
you do is put them over on a side and put a slant to them and connect 
them. And I showed him. He learned. It was amazing. And I taught 
him literally through the sports pages of the Los Angele s Times because 
I know that boys interests, sports, is the number one interest in ' 
America. And i said, "Look, you don't have to read all the words. 
Nobody reads all the words in any book and you don't have to read all 
those words. You'll never get the meaning." And so, linguistically 
^ speaking, I underlined the kernel sentence and when it would say, "On 
ERXC a l^eautiful, sunny afternoon in the Coliseum, the Rams came to a 



victorious victory over so and so^" you know, I said, all you have to 
add is, "Rams vjon," And 1 underscored just that, .And then I counted up 
the words and then I said, "With twelve words you can go and read this 
to your buddies and tell them what's in it. No, tell them the whole 
meaning of this*" 

Well, you know, it amazed me how to have someone care about him and 
to try to show him at levels, he started to learn. And he learned so 
fast that it was a miracle* And one day when I came in there, he 
brought in stuff* You know^ things that he'd practiced on outside, 
which I'd never ask him to do, because I didn't think he'd do it* And 
I was so pleased that I grabbed him and gave him a great big bear hug^ 
like that* And then I remembered. Oh, my word, you never touch high 
school students, you know* You give them a hug like that and if they're 
a minority group they'll give you a kick in the shins, you don't do that, 
I know all these things. But I got carried away. But before I could 
pull away my hand, his great big hand came up and held mine and wouldn't 
let it go. 

Oh, those are the glorious moments. That's the shining hour. And 
I thought I was going" to weep, but I didn't* I got very tough. When 
I'm moved, I get very tough. And I saidi, "Tiny, you've just begun to 
learn. I've got six hundred words here for you to laarn, Frye's six 
hundred words in categories of hundreds that make up seventy percent of 
the running vocabulary in the English language." And I said, "NoW| will 
you play games with them?" And it was to Tiny^ Tiny,- that we started 
to make games, because I said^ "Will you play with these words. You 
need practice, you know, like throwing a ball over the plate, ^ . 
Will you play with your friends? What do your friends like to do?" 
And he said^ "They like to shoot craps and play poker," I said, "Oh 
that's great. That's fun," but I said, '*we can't do that at school 
because that's against the law in California," "But^" I said, "if I 
put words on cards, will you play, will you play with you friends?" 
And he said, "Well/ maybe," 

So it was then with the students and my math majors that we came up 
with some games for the high school. We've always had hundreds of games 
for the elementary to teach them. We taught with the roots, prefixes/ 
suffixes, of the English language, contractions, compound words, where 
they play and shuffle the words* You can play casino, gin=rummy. You 
can play concentration! anything that's in Hoyle's rules of games, if 
you make the cards that way. And you can play word poker* You can two 
of a kind, you know with a prefix and then three of a kind and 
put them together for a full house* And then you can have a straight, 
you know, going in a row of many prefixes* You can even get a flush, 
and a royal flush=-it's all written right up here in the directions. 

My friends say/ you know, "You're not there at Indianapolis. You're 
at Las Vegas playing the tables." Because I've had to learn these 
games because they're relevant and the kids want to do them. But it 
was Tiny who taught us the games. Tiny is, of course, a part of 
interest too. 



h.,.o r.^® , motivates is interest. Now interest, 

here, I m speaking about interest in the terms that Dooley writes about 
interest, not ^ust something that you casually see and sav you're 
interested m, but rather, interests that are dvmanic, projective and 
propulsive And if you don't have my latest research on reading 
interests, boy s reading interests, the categories of reading interests 

vSur ?fhii '"^ Characteristics, I'd be glad to leave it w^th vou for 
your library association. - 



^cvJ J ^ ^ categories of book topics. Fifty book topics. And I 

asked all boys in person-to-person, an hour to an hour andhalf 
apiece, what they liked. I also went into literary characteristics 
and then we did the means, the list of all the categories ani Sen 
the top ones. And of course, the top three that tied in the means 
sol sif tLf' ""ff axplorations and expeliJions. 

catLorLf P^^^^ anything to kids if you use these 

categories; if you want to get them interested in books. 



librarians, I fear, start at too high a level. Thev start at 
well, they start with books that have too much expository maLriaro? 

uL aLvf '^^^ ^^^^"^y Character istics!"hey 

f i hi S f i ' liveliness and action. They want someting to happen - 
to happen to happen. They love the unfamiliar. They love suspense 
They love the unexpected and they love humorous elements. 

Boys have said to me when I've had books and I have a whole table 

"i?? T f^J li'^^ why?" "And they sfy? tfml 

well, I don't like that book because it's got too much stuff at the 
beginning and I like a book to begin when it starts . " Now that ' s 
very profound because lots of books begin on page one but don'? 
really start till page a hundred. They didn't like lots of 
description, because to them it gets a little dull. I'd go eary on 

f^^J^^ ^°''f |f a adventure. They love tales of fantasy, scianae 
fiction, real fiction. .They love the how-to-do-it books, the nitty- 
gritty things, you know, of how you really get something because bovs 
are very oriented toward pragmatic sense. They love mystery storied 
and humorous stories, - ^ 

And Stories thry did not like were family, love and home life. 

And of course, some of our books are filled with that. And I wouldn't 

tSL did^nn. ^^""^ ^'^ them grow into that. 

ThBY did not love family, love, and home life and I'm afraid many of 
our primary books turn boys off because it takes a lot of energy to 

T^f t""^ interested in it, why bother? you 

have to look at something a little more exciting for the boys. 

a statrwh^r^-H''-\^7^^ ^ classroom on my sabatical, it was in 
a state where they had snow, a fresh snow fall, and she said, "Now 
It you don t kill yourselves you know, at recess with snowballs, "if 
you re very goodand don't put rocks in the them, when you come in I'll 
bonk ^^r^ m^-k'* - for you." And she brought out a beautiful 

book. It s Newberry award winner and I have nothing against 
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Newberry award winners/ I think that sometimes they are just a little 
above the kid's level. I think you have to start at a lower level 
and not force children to race and run before they can evan creep 
or walk, And she read this ^ and this was about a third grade and this 
boy listened to it and it was a beautiful story about a little girl 
filled with much description and he just lookGd around at me and he 
went, "Uuugghh,*' 

Now, if kids turn around and moan and groan when you read, you'd 
better get another book. And so that night I did talk about sex 
differences and their interests and 1 spoke to this point. And the 
teacher, said, "I never knew, I thought they all liked this. I 
always read all of the books that are on the library list, you know," 
And she said, "I always thought that was the thing to do." And so 
she wrote me a letter later and said, "I went out ant got a book. 
You said to get something unusual* They loved that; lively, 
excitement, outdoor life." It was an old miner - I don't know the 
name of it - in Arizona who had a rattlesnake for a pet. Now, there 
can't be much more unusual than that. And she said the next day when 
she started' to read this story, the kid, he sat up, his eyes bugged 
right out of his head, so much to say, "Gee, what's happened to my 
teacher?" You know, "Where 'd she get a book like that?" 

But, interests do turn kids on and if you don't know what they 
like, find out, I say to teachers, "Bring in several books and then 
analyze what did you like about this book and what didn't you like 
about it? You don't have to like all books." You know, lots of 
of books 1 don't care for myself. If you're interested in an award, 
not Newberry or Caldecott, but the Claremont Colleges, the library 
association's out^ there give an award. And it's the only award I 
know of in America, and when I was editor of The Cllpsheet , I wrote 
it up, that's "Books Chosen by Children"; children and teachers. And 
do you know, I think we can trust kids* I think they have pretty 
good judgement, because they chose Charlotte ' s Web last year, which 
1 think should have been up for an award years ago. So ask the kids, 
if you don't know what they like. 

Now, not only do you look at books, but you. have to go to 
magazines today. Magazines are very r levant and they're interesting 
to kids. Not only that, but you got to go into newspapers today, 
because sometimes a kid doesn't like anything unless it relates to the 
nitty-gritty of his life. Maybe he just wants to learn to dr^ve a car 
And I would suggest, if you people work as community librarians, that 
you set up files of drivers license suggestions, that you set up the 
test and that you read them to kids and explain it to them and get 
tham interested in learning to read right through that. Because that' 
very interesting to some kids. 

Other kids want to get a job, I., suggest that you set up a file of 
application forms and let kids see what they have to go through to 
fill out an application form, because I taught many a kid to read 
through that . 



Also cookbooks, you'd be surprised the number of kids that like 
^?i^nf.H^^°"?^ cookbooks. Lot of math in that. We do this X use 

Ubraria^f ^'^"^ S'^'^ '° ^^^^ interests ofiids' Ind 

librarians are always sending me some new magazines that's come out 
or some new how-to=do-it book. The how^to-do-it books are grelt You 
Snn. d ^""^ too many of them for boys. You know, how-to = traiS 
^h^h \°''/^^f f ^^^^ °^ how-to-do this. There are so manv of 

abou^ t^rwh/- that are' very appealing and sometimes wa lorget 

literarl "'^ in libraries. We don't think about .this being 

iiuci-afy. cut you see. It IS. it's the printed word . 

Also in this area, I think you ought to look carefully at the news- 
paper. NOW, If you want help with the newspaper, there'f a new wonlerful 
group formed in San Bernadino and it's callSd^-Niwipaper in the Classroom " 
went ou? ^ material around the nation anff 

?t-s callel NIC "S? students use this. We used it this spring. ^ 
t^J.i i-^ " Newspaper in the Classroom." You go up there and 

work on they'll ^Jv"^''' '''''''' '^^^'^^ cartSons to 

work on, they 11 give you visuals, the best pictures of the year Thev 

kM KowlL'tS t'enr^'' " ^^^y ^ big whIS'for everv 

tiat wi?h ?he Sfd= r'^'^r of a newspaper. Do vou realize 

f^om ?ifst ar hf ""^r psychology classes were teacning 

learneif We ■ d f Tnd = "^fS • '.^^^ ' ^^^^ ^^^ool with the problem 

learners. We d find something for every kid. The comic s trios I'm a 

Ichool'dist?fctf '°d''"'Pf.^"' cartoons, and I used to be llughed at in 
fhow thtm hni now those same districts asked me to comi back and 

There hSifL^H''-- ^^''^P^^ because a comic strip is just greaJ. 

There he is in the newspaper. Adults read them. You take them and if vnn 
want to go on to something higher, cut out the bubble, paste it' on f ^ 
piece Of paper and let the kid write his own cartoon! Shlt^s tecSnloue 
Slaisi'vo^'l ' gj-t interest in reading something anf then writ^i^ 
because you do read and you learn from styles and then you write A^d 

arfbelterth'^ f^'-' ^° ^^^^^^^ strips and'^Some of them^ 

are better than the ones you see in the newspapers. "Newspaper in the 
Classroom," San Bernadino, California, and you%t a whSlf Sf I on tJat . 

Another thing that's interesting to kids todav that we don't use in 
multimedia, you probably know about this, is Teacher's Guide to TelLiJior 
I m amazed at how few teachers know it and I think ft 's one of the Sest 

out of New" loJk Citf ?t r??^' ^ and it comes 

SoL if ^^^^^ in advance, six months in advance, 

IhnL programs that are going to be on. The literarv, dramatic 

shows the science shows and you get two copies . Not only^io you look 

interesting media to get kida^inteJIated in 
the printed word, because everything on television's been written and 
then a good technique is to write for a script. Did you kno^^SS cJn 
get old scripts of plays? But there you have to read" it. And then vou 
T^f !Sd^''^ ^f'^ eventually you write scripts yoSraeJjSs'^ 

^ ^^^'JS^i^J-^n^ HiU^Station 

say that ninety=nine percent of the people of America have a 
worfd wien vou''- V ^ thing because it is an open door^to ?he outer 

world when you re living in one room, seventeen people in abject poverty 
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at least you've got the "boob tube" or the "sound box" there and I'm 
glad. And I look at talevision in a new lights because they don't 
have books and newspapers^ but they have television. And I think some 
times we forget; we forget to analyze the programs. Where did they 
come from? 

We also^ in Teacher's Gulde^ to Television ^ look at other programs. 
I mean^ a comparative analysis we did this spring on all the history 
programs; what's different with them? You know, what's the difference 
in the setting^ the plot. the characterization, the author's style? 
Let's look at these things. And let's look at "Hawaii Five 0*" Let's 
look at "Gunsmoke." Let's look at "Ironsides." Let's look at "Dragnet," 
And so we assign homework on television. To copy down the ads because 
the ads are filled with the words ^ you know; the way words are twisted 
and turned like "American's number one grillefriend" is this certain 
barbeque sauce; instead of "girlfriend^" it's "grillefriend"; and all of 
the strange; funny things they do on ads. You get them to bring ads to 
school that they listen to on television. And this book will help you 
with the actual stories themselves. 

Another thing that's most interesting to kids today is - see, I want 
to get you just out of books ^ we want to get them up to those wonderful 
things, I don't want for one minute to have you think that I am just 
preaching the gospel of literacy as a nitty-'gritty road to getting a 
job in our society; although it is that and if some kids don't take any 
other motivation except that^ so you get right down to an interesting 
thing like that^ if it's getting a job^ an application^ or what=not, 
but of course ; it's more than that. We all in this room know who 
read that it's a pathway to eKcitement and adventure.' It's a barricade 
against prejudice and bias. It's a bridge to knowledge and understanding. 
And it's a ladder all the way up to the nights of joy and vision* 

But you have to start where the students are, if you're going to 
individualize your program. There are a lot of types. This I used to 
do a lot with pen pals and pen pals have sort of gone out of existance 
because people don't write letters anymore and besides, most of the 
kids can't write. They can't write and they can't spell, I have to 
say this. So therefore, you start out. You can talk, can't you. Of 
course. So, you make tapes and this is the International Tape Exchange, 
This is the best buy for two dollars of anything I know in America. 
They're making a new one now and if people want to be in it, you write 
and tell them you'd like to have your name in this. It's a directory 
of people around the world who want to eKchange tapes. 

Now, if you were to do just one little thing in motivation, that 
is in the area of interests, just have tapes. And say% "Where would 
you like to exchange a tape with?" Maybe just another state - fifty 
states^ England/ Scotland, Ireland ^ some of the Scandanavian countries, 
France, and Spain, I believe. So you can just say a few words to a 
friend on a tape. Then, of course, you have all of the fun^ you listen 
to the tape. You say/ "Gee, did I sound like that?" You know, "Isnt't 
it awful?" So then you say, "Well, maybe you ought to practice a 
little. " 
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r ujf^' ^^""^ ^ V'ou want to describe it, vou see "Well 

I better read up on the hobby. I'm rock collocting and i haSe tS"know 

vou ^nof .f^n' ^P"" SO I'll write th^m doSn 

Srint J I ^^""^ ^ -"--"^ writing then before vou do vour 

script for the tape. You work into it gradually. " 

and thif saf "Beforf ^^^"^ ^^^ten and think 

little with thif" T ^? ; f ^u®'- -^P^^ around, you know let's do a 
little With this. I wish teachers would do this r wi^h t-hf^vM 
one a week, and thev would not have to worrv abou^ -^-Lf^ i ^ ^ 
program and writing ' because kids Ire ?usfmLfvated! ^^"^"^^e arts 

can-fwalt!" I^'f^cfif SLe'of t^' ' ^^f' --^^-l^us the joy. The kids 
stav afi-^^ 1 i ^ °^ things like this, kids want to 

stay after school and on Saturday to make the taopq anri t-Ka., 4=v,« 
want to read them over whrn they come baSk. ^ ''^-^ 

learf^ Natural^f ' J^^t talking always the learner who can't 

o? taienSd wVii^' ST® working with the students who ara "gifted" 
or talented with symbols. I don't like the term "oifted " Ritf 

learn parts of a foreign language. International Tape Exchanof^ 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, and the street number is 401 Poulth ItSt' T^--. 

^^^^ i^iT^t^ifj^i^-^^ a-r£:SS! 

ioSfrJu? '""^ ""''1^ ^''^ °« it to nake it Seem 



Chimes " T ^ !" =®^tainly don't start with "Why the 

J ^^^^ "^^ students at "Oxcy" in my course 

|cnpw,^like ^he ^rt^l^wS^^^^ 

^miiJli^'^ ^ ^^l^i^^^^ Ihis 
repetition is, of course, what was in the original story-lelling . 

e° h ''?l?t?r^L"L:rc\^L' "r^"' »L spote,? .e=\S^I ?h^S"?Su repeat 

little eiepnant child who comes down to "the great, grey, green. 
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greasy river, with finger trees all around," And you keep saving this. 
Every time he meets another animal/ they tell him to go down to this "great 
grey^ green, greasy river with finger trees all around," and the kids 
love it. They love the cadences of the language. 

We found in story-^telling that it was necessary in the beginning to 
have an object to hold. So wa tell stories with the £ lannel^boards . 
This is our first level, f lannel^board stories and I-m sure you've all used 
it. This is one from our kinder gaten research. See, we're teaching the 
five year olds language* It's such an exciting way, and incidentally 
its marvelous to go to one of the rooms and give these programs because 
then you have a reason for doing it. Just like with the puppets and 
so forth. And so, you learn the stories. And in the first place, the 
second level when you're telling the story, you tell it and do the whole 
thing. And then we have a child do part of it* He puts on a part of it. 
He puts on a part and says a part until eventually you're worked up to 
the fourth level where a child can tell it and put the parts on. Now this 
may take, well it took well over fifty to siKty practices. And when I did 
an oral language, puppetry and f lannel^board activities for a demonstration 
at our demonstrabion school this spring, I went to the third grade class. 
They'd been in our kindergarten research and what did they want to do? 
I had a marvelous story for them and they wouldn't do it. They said, 
"Oh, no, we want to do The Gingerbread Man, And I said, "But you did 
that in kindergarten. You did it in the first grade. You did it in the 
second grade." And they said, "Oh, no we want to do The Gingerbread 
Man." And I couldn't shake them out of it. You know why? Because 
language is very close to the self-concept and you must be very, very 
sure. You must have lots of eKperien,Ge or vou get scared and you forget 
and then it ' s traumatic , 

Well, you've done so much with puppets that I'm not going into the 
puppets. We did puppets, .We-^used paper bag puppets. These are all 
made by children for the sirqplexreason that they are hand puppets and 
we've done stick puppets, paper>feache, potato puppets, all kinds of 
puppets and I'll tell you why. When you make hundreds of puppets ^ they're 
so easy to store. They're cheap to make. If a paper bag wears out, 
you can, of course, make them of felt. They'll last for ever and ever. 
This one of course, is the story of " How The Fox Got the Cheese "- and 
there's "The Story of the Old Crow , " 

We especially use these and if you're teaching children, I wish you 
would be aware of the linguistic signaling cues of the language, because 
English is not spoken as it is sometimes read, "Come, come, come to the 
fair," If you're ever going to read with meaning and fluency you have 
to get phrases, "Come, come, come to the fair." And so you make the voice 
the puppet go that way, you know, "Come, coma, come to the fair" and 
you teach children that's the phrasing to the language and they do it 
with their little hands. That shows you, of course, the stress, the 
pitch and the duration, linguistically speaking, of the language. , . 

Well, we've covered a lot here and basically I feel that your spirit 
is going to be contagious, I know that you know what is interesting to 
children. And I know that from all of these puppets, I couldn't 
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keep my eyes off them,' you are really going to get children involved, 
because _ involvement is what you gat through puppetrv, flannel-board 
activities when you handle and see something. 

I want you to keep this spirit that vou have here now. I know that 
many of you think, "Well, I get tired and so on, my kids can't do this 
and the teachers don't care," you know, you fall down into a slough of 
despondency as it were and so you always have to work on that mental 
health to keep this spirit, this high level of feeling challenged you 
have now, to know that you can do the task of literacy and can help 
teachers. So, I ask you to repeat these little lines' to yourself , these 
words from Nathan Hale. These words were given to me by a history major 
at Occidental when we were having problems in the research an'd everything 
seemed to be going wrong, and he said, "Don't worry, look at the words 
of Nathan Hale. Look what happened' to him when the country was all 
falling apart and there he was separated from the troops and the english 
armies were coming and he felt it was so hopeless." And it eas Nathan 
Hale who said: "I am only one and he said it like a prayer, "I am onlv 
one, but I am one. I cannot do everything, but I can do something . And 
what I can do, I ought to do and what I ought to do, bv the grace of 
God, I will do. " " * ^ 
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